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CHAPTER  I. 


JuLOW  tiresome  bad  ^veather  is  in  the 
country  !"  said  Lady  Ornville,  one  morning, 
as  she  sat  with  her  husband  and  daughter  at 
Ornville  Abbey  :  **  I  wish  this  was  Sir  Jacob 
Rich's  birth-day  ;  'tis  a  festival  only  which 
can  dispel  the  gloom  of  such  weather.  Con- 
stantia,"  continued  she,  addrefsing  Mifs  Orn- 
ville, who  was  employed  with  her  needle, 
*'  bring  the  backgammon-table, — I'll  try  what 
it  can  do  to  relieve  a  dull  hour." 

Mifs  Ornville  imniediately  rofe  to  obey, 
when  Sir  John,  laying  down  a  book  he  was 
reading,  said,  **  Has  your  mother  not  a  novel 
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to  read,  my  dear?    I  should  think  Mrs.  Rad- 
chffe  could  far  more  effectually  lighten  a  heavy 


hour  than  backgammon.' 


*'  True,"  replied  Lad}'  Ornville,  *'  if  one 
could  always  have  a  novel  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's 
at  command,  it  would  indeed  be  an  antidote 
to  ennui ;  but  the  stuff  I  have  had  of  late 
has  not  been  worth  reading.  I  wish  Mrs. 
Inchbald  would  write  another  novel.  She 
knows  how  to  touch  the  heart, — she  has  the 
power  of  giving  a  charm  to  the  most  simple 
occurrence !  The  first  morning  you  can  take 
a  ride  to  Ramsgate,  Constance,  do  pick  out 
somethin(T  tolerable  for  me  at  B 's.'* 

o 

'*  Might  not  your  daughter,  Madam,"  re- 
sumed Sir  John,  ''  amuse  you  very  agreeably 
for  a  few  hours  with  her  harpsichord  ?" 

'^  I  know  not  how  it  happens,"  answered 
Lady  Ornville,  *'  that  my  feelings  are  never 
in  unison  with  music  in  a  morning;  in  the 
evening  it  is  very  agreeable." 

*^  And  in  the  evening,"   replied  Sir  John, 
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'*  I  should  not  object  to  Constantia's  playing 
with  you,  but  I  cannot  think  of  the  morning 
being  lost  to  her  in  such  a  manner." 

**  Do  you  call  time  lost,  when  it  is  pafsed 
agreeably  ?" 

*'  Are  you  certain  that  it  is  agreeable  to 
her  to  pafs  the  morning  at  play  ?" 

*'  I  am  certain  it  is  always  agreeable  to  her 
to  oblige  me." 

"  You  should,  therefore,  be  the  more  stu- 
dious of  her  interest,  and  satisfaction.  You 
know,  Lady  Ornville,  that  I  am  little  dis- 
posed to  interfere  with  your  arrangements; 
and  were  this  the  first  morning  you  pro- 
posed she  should  spend  at  backgammon,  I 
should  not  oppose  it ;  but  has  she  done  any 
thing  else  these  two  days  than  play  at  crib- 
bage  with  you  r" 

*'  Well !  and  has  not  the  time  pafsed  very 
harmoniously  ?  and  would  do  so  still  if  you 
would  not  interfere," 
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"  It  would  pafs  very  harmoniously  to  me 
with  your  dice-box  rattling  in  ray  ear,  and  my 
daughter's  fituation  rankUng  in  my  mind." 

*^  Why  do  you  allow  yourself  to  be  dis- 
turbed about  trifles  ?" 

'^  Is  it  a  trifle  to  detach  her  from  useful  em- 
ployments, and  give  her  habits  of  frivolity, 
and  idlenefs  ?  Was  it  not  by  such  means  that 
you  ruined  your  sons  ?" 

'*  Ruined  my  sons !" 

^^  Yes,  ruined  them.  Have  1  not  a  thou- 
sand times  told  you  so  ?  One  day  or  other 
you  will  be  convinced  that  their  conduct  has 
been  the  natural  effe6t  of  their  education. 
When  did  you  seek  to  encourage  them  in 
useful  pursuits  ?  Has  it  not  been  the  businefs 
of  your  life  to  gratify  their  wishes,  and  en- 
gage them  in  a  routine  of  frivolous  amuse- 
ments ?" 

*'  My  sons,"   said  Lady  Ornville  gravel}^, 
^'  are  like  other  young  men ;    they  love  tlie 
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pleasures  natural  to  their  time  of  life,  and 
their  pursuing  them  ardently,  is  the  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  their  situation ;  they 
know  you  to  be  rich ;  and  I  do  not  suppose 
you  would  wish  to  be  poor  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  happinefs  of  your 
family." 

"  Is  happinefs  only  to  be  found  in  the  gra- 
tification of  the  pafsions  r" 

'^  Their  gratification  certainly  forms  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  human  happinefs.  For 
■vA^hat  do  the  industrious  clafs  of  mankind 
labour,  but  to  obtain  the  means  of  those  en- 
joyments, which  our  sons  have,  without  la- 
bour, in  their  power  r" 

*^  And  the  means  attained,  nothing  remains 
to  be  done,  but  to  indulge  our  inclinations: 
There  are  no  duties  to  society  to  fulfil  ? 

*'  I  do  not  say  so  ;  but  in  what  duties  are 
our  sons  more  deficient  than  other  young  men 
in  similar  circumstances  r" 
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'^  In  many  ;  but  you  vrill  not  see  their  er- 
jrors  :  when  affection  prompts,  we  are  all  too 
apt  to  look  through  a  deceitful  medium,  which 
conceals,  or  diss^uises  the  failings  of  those  we 
love.  But  let  me  forbear  this  ungrateful 
subject ; — I  shall  only  observe,  that  your 
eldest  son  Would  have  been  a  very  different 
character,  had  he  not  been  bred  in  affluence, 
and  encouraged  in  the  unbounded  indulgence 
of  his  pafsions." 

**  Hastings  has  been  too  mucli  hurried 
away  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure;  but  he  is 
correcting  his  errors;  he  has  given  up  New- 
market." 

'*  He  has  given  it  up,  I  beheve,  because  he 
can  no  longer  support  the  expense  of  it.  He 
may,  as  he  advances  in  life,  vary  his  plea- 
sures; but  it  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  sel- 
fish gratification  of  one  kind  or  other,  will 
not  always  be  his  supreme  good." 

*'  Your  complaints  of  him,  and  of  me,  are 
alwa}s  a  very  painful,  and  uselefs  source 
of  altercation." 


HOME. 


**  I  confefs  they  are  equall}^  painful  and 
improper;  since  I  had  not  firninefs  sufficient 
to  oppose  your  conduct  succefsfully  at  an 
earlier  period,   it  is   idle  to  complain  of  it 


The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Almorne,  a  lady,  whose 
visits  were  always  acceptable  at  Ornville 
Abbey,  and  whose  company,  at  the  present 
moment,  was  particularly  agr(;eable. 

She  was  welcomed  with  much  pleasure  by 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Ornville,  who,  in  her 
presence,  soon  forgot  the  unpleasant  alter- 
cation in  which  they  had  been  engaged. 

After  the  first  civilities  had  pafsed,  Lady 
Ornville  inquired  to  what  cause  they  were 
indebted  for  a  visit  from  her,  in  weather, 
which  she  knew  would  make  her  come  re- 
luctantl}-  abroad,  on  account  of  her  servants 
and  horses? 

*'  I  come,"  repHed  Mrs,  Almorne,  *^  at 
the  desire  of  your  eldest  son,  who  is  to  meet 
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me  here;    he  brings  Lord   Woodford    witli 
him,   and   I  believe  they  will   remain    some 


*^  You  come  very  opportJincly  for  us  all," 
said  Sir  John;  *^  this  vile  weather  had  given 
my  wife  the  vapours,  which  occasioned  a  fit 
of  spleen  in  me,  that  -was,  I  suspect,  very 
near  o-iyln^  Constantia  a  disgust  to  matri- 
mony*" 

^'  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  that,"  repHed 
Mrs.  Ahxjorne;  '*  for  one  of  my  errands  here 
to-day,  is  to  induce  her  to  think  of  it.'* 

''  I  do  not  believe,"   returned  Sir  John, 

**  that  she  has  ever    thouG^ht  of  it  verv  se- 
es •z 

riously." 

^^  That  has  often  surprised  me,"  said  Lady 
Ornville,  "  it  is  extraordinary  that  such  a 
a  girl  as  she  is,  should  have  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  without  discovering  the  least 
partiality  for  any  of  the  young  men  about 
her."    . 
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**  I  am  glad  of  it,"  rejoined  Sir  John; 
^'  she  will  now  be  more  capable  oi  fixing  her 
afFections  properly  ;  and  if  we  consult  our  own 
happinei's  alone,  we  can  be  in  no  haste  to  see 
her  married." 

'*  We  must  consider  her  interest,"  said 
Lady  Ornviile  :  "  But  pray,  JNIadam,  what 
has  led  you  to  think  of  her  marrying  ?  You 
have  excited  my  curiosity." 

**  I  have  no  objection,"  answered  ]Mrs.  Al- 
morne,  '*  to  gratify  it  even  before  Constantia, 
for  she  will  suspect,  thougli  you  may  not, 
that  Lord  Woodford  is  the  occasion  of  my 
visit.  He  has  long  had  an  affection  for  her,, 
^vhich  her  discouraging  m.anner  has  prevented 
his  declaring  to  herself;  but  he  has  now  ad- 
drefsed  himself  to  her  brother,  who  is  warmly 
interested  for  him,  and  has  requested  me  to 
speak  to  Constantia  in  his  favour.  I  bid  no 
hesitation  in  promising  to  do  so  ;  for  I  be- 
lieve Lord  Woodforu  to  be  extremely  de- 
serving, and  his  situation  is  certainly  advan- 
tageous," 
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'*  Lord  Woodford  is  a  young  man,"  said 
Lady  Ornville,  *'  whom  it  requires  very  little 
knowledge  of  to  esteem;  and  his  situation  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  flattering  that 
any  young  woman  can  desire." 

''  Neverthelefs,"  said  Sir  John,  "  Con- 
stantia  must  be  left  to  act  entirely  as  she 
thinks  right ;  if  she  approves  of  him,  I  shall 
resign  her  with  pleasure ;  for  I  believe  him  to 
be  very  amiable." 

**  I  know  him  to  be  amiable,"  replied  Lady 
Ornville.  "  Constantia,  fastidious  as  she  is, 
cannot  offer  a  rational  objection  to  him  ;  yet 
you  said  something.  Madam,  of  her  having 
discouraged  him:  Is  it  so,  Constantia?  Have 
you  any  dislike  to  Lord  Woodford?" 

*^  None,"  answered  Mifs  Ornville. 

**  Do  you  know  any  thing  to  his  disad- 
vantajre?" 


<«  Nothing." 


HOxME*  II 

**  Then,  why  discourage  him  ?  But  per- 
haps he  is  mistaken  :  he  is  a  lover,  and  may 
be  diffident." 

^'  Let  us  leave  him  to  find  out  the  mistake 
if  it  be  one,"  said  Sir  John  ;  *'  'tis  sufficient 
for  us  to  let  Constantia  know,  that  we  shall 
be  pleased,  whichever  way  she  determines." 

"  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  say  so,"  an- 
swered Lady  Ornviiie  ;  *'  I  do  not  wish  to 
constrain  her  inclination,  but  I  should  highly 
disapprove  of  her  rejecting  Woodford." 

*'  If  you  do  not  wish  to  constrain  her  incli- 
nation," replied  Su'  John,  ''  do  not  attempt 
to  influence  her  judgment  j  the  mere  expref- 
sion  of  your  wishes  may  bias  her  more  than 
is  proper." 

**  Would  you  not  then,"  asked  Lady  Orn- 
viiie, '^  advise  your  daughter  in  so  important 
a  concern  ?'* 

*'  I  should  anxiously  endeavour  to  difsuade 
her  from  a  connection  I  thought  unworthy  of 
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her  ;  but  never  will  attempt  to  bias  her  in  fa- 
vour of  any  one." 

*'  That  is  very  extraordinary,"  said  Lady 
Ornville  :  "  in  my  opinion,  it  is  your  duty, 
not  only  to  advise,  but  to  exhort  her  in 
point  of  which  her  inexperience  of  life  make,, 
it  clearly  impofsible  for  her  to  be  a  compe- 
tent judge." 

*^  Marriage,"  replied  Sir  John,  '^  is  an  act 
of  such  infinite  importance,  and,  even  when 
formed  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstan- 
ces, so  precarious  in  the  event,  that  I  should 
hardly  think  myself  justifiable  in  urging  the 
marritige  of  any  person  whatever ;  but  v.omen 
particularly,  having  more  evils  to  dread  in 
Avedlock,  and  fewer  resources  ao^ainst  domestic 
unhappinefs  than  men,  should  never  be  im- 
pelled to  it  by  the  wishes  of  their  friends. — 
Of  all  women,  my  daughter  is  the  last  I 
would  advise  to  marr}^,  lest  the  force  of  filial 
affection,  or  the  weight  of  parental  authority, 
should  influence  her  conduct  too  powerfully." 

'*  You  have  very  peculiar  notions,"  said 
Lady  Ornville  :  *^  I  believe  there  is  nothing 
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more  common  than  the  exertion  of  parental 
authority  in  this  particular  ;  parents  not  only 
advise,  but  often  compel  their  daughters  to 
marry  against  their  inclination." 

"  The  parents  who  do  so,"  replied  Sir 
John,  ''  deserve  to  forfeit  the  regard  of  their 
family ;  I  have  ever  thought  such  conduct 
most  unjustifiable  tyranny." 

'^  Yet,"  observed  Mrs.  Almorne,  '^  there 
are  affectionate  parents,  who,  from  vveaknefs 
of  mind,  or  mistaken  views,  are  guilty  of 
such  arbitrary  conduct. 

"  There  are,"  returned  Sir  John  ;  "  and 
it  may  happen  that  a  daughter  should  sacri- 
fice herself  to  the  will  of  such  parents ;  but 
the  sacrifice  should,  even  then,  be  made  from 
gratitude  for  previous  care,  and  tendernefs, 
not  from  respect  to  an  authority  so  unjustly 
exercised." 

"  This  is  most  dangerous  doctrine,"  said 
1  ady  Ornville;  *^  it  would  destroy  all  regard 
to  parental  power." 
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''  It  would  only  limit  it,"  replied  Sir  John  ; 
*^  and  it  ought  to  be  limited,  especially  when 
a  son  or  daughter  ceases  to  be  a  minor. — 
What  is  the  duty  of  children,  Lady  Ornville  ? 
Is  it  blind  obedience  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  but  there  must  always  be 
a  high  degree  of  reverence  and  obedience 
due  to  the  authors  of  our  being." 

*'  Can  it  really  be  pretended,"  returned 
Sir  John,  ''  that  the  merel}^  g^^'i^g  birth  to  a 
child,  lays  it  under  any  obligation?  Can  the 
parents  who  desert  their  offspring,  or  treat 
them  cruelly,  have  any  claim  in  reason  to 
their  affection  or  obedience  ?  It  is  chiefly  by 
the  conduct  of  parents  to  their  children,  that 
they  become  entitled  to  their  dutiful  respect." 

^'  There  would  be  an  end  of  all  filial 
duty,"  said  Lady  Ornville,  *'  were  it  to  be 
regulated  by  the  opinion  children  may  happen 
to  form  of  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  their  pa- 


"  Yes,  if  wisdom  and  virtue  were  the  only 
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claims  parents  could  have  to  respect ;  but  af- 
fection and  good  intentions,  must  always  in- 
title  them  to  approbation,  and  in  these  parti- 
culars children  can  seldom  be  mistaken.  With 
fallible  mortals,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  se- 
curity from  error  ;  but  I  am  persuaded,  that 
if  filial  duty  were  more  regulated  by  the  be- 
haviour of  parents,  a  much  greater  portion 
of  it  would  appear,  than  now  exists :  for  their 
conduct  would  necefsarily  improve,  and  the 
gratitude  of  children  proportionably  increase. 
Parents  are  too  apt  to  fancy  the  natural  tie  a 
security  for  obedience,  and  a  sanction  for 
every  impropriety  in  themselves." 

'^  It  will  require  no  ordinary  -degree  of 
wisdom,"  said  Lady  Ornville,  "  to  hit  the 
behaviour  that  you  would  approve  ;  for  you 
cannot  be  a  greater  enemy  to  tyranny,  than 
you  have  always  been  to  the  indulgence  I 
have  shown  my  family." 

''  It  is  not  by  blind  indulgence  that  I  should 
expect  to  make  a  favourable  imprefsion  upori 
3'oung  people  ;  they  will  be  as  apt  to  despise 
you  for  that,  as  to  dishke  you  for  unjust  se- 
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verity.  Our  conduct  to  our  fcimily  has  been 
unforlunatelj,  so  diiTerent,  that  we  have  ap- 
peared to  run  into  opposite  extremes.  The 
indulgence  they  met  with  from  you,  made 
them  view  me  as  a  being  who  was  always  at 
Avork  to  counteract  their  wishes,  and  rob  them 
of  their  enjoyments.  Hastings,  I  believe, 
'\vill  always  see  me  in  this  light  ;  but  Frede- 
rick, who  is  naturally  more  amiable,  and  lefs 
spoiled  by  education,  feels  my  conduct  now 
very  differently." 

*'  I  am  persuaded,"  said  Mrs.  Almorne, 
'^  that  Frederick  has  corrected  his  youthful 
errors  more  from  regard  to  your  peace,  than 
from  his  own  sense  of  their  impropriety  ;  and 
the  respect  and  affection  which  he  feels  for 
you,  will  always  secure  you  the  most  power- 
ful influence  over  his  conduct." 

<^  He  is  convinced  of  my  anxiety  for  his 
welfare,  and  that  my  conduct  has  ever  been 
guided  by  a  sense  of  what  is  right,  as  well 
as  by  affection.  But  I  have  been  led  far- 
ther than  I  intended  on  this  subject,  which 
I  began  merely  with  the  design  of  encou- 
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raging   Constantia  to  act  as  she  thinks  pro- 


per. 


*^  In  my  opinion,"  said  Lady  Ornville,  *^your 
conversation  has  been  calculated  to  mislead 
her  extremely ;  she  will  fancy  that  inclination 
alone  ought  to  guide  her  in  the  choice  of  a 
husband  ;  and  should  she  be  fo  imprudent  as 
to  reject  Lord  Woodford,  you  will  have  much 
caufe  for  self  reproach." 

'^  I  think  myself  perfectly  certain,  that  she 
Avili  neither  reject  Woodford  from  slight  causes, 
Dor  marry  another,  without  our  approbation  ; 
but  should  I  be  mistaken,  I  shall  still  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing,  that  I  have  acted 
solely  from  regard  to  her  happinefs." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Mrs.  Almorne,  who  was  de- 
sirous to  interrupt  the  conversation,  **  that 
Constantia  will  ever  merit  your  approbation  ; 
and  I  hope  she  will  soon  give  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  fulfilling  my  promise  to  her  brother, 
by  representing  the  merit  of  Lord  Woodford 
in  a  just  point  of  view.  In  the  mean  time. 
Madam,   will  you  permit  me  to  try  my  for- 
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tune  with  you  at  backgammon  ?  the  table  is 
set  out,  and  I  fancy  1  have  interrupted  the 
game." 

Lady  Ornville  readily  consented ;  Sir  John 
resumed  his  book,  and Constantia  withdrew  to 
consider  at  leisure  how  she  should  conduct 
herself  towards  Lord  Woodford.  She  had  no 
hesitation  in  resolving  to  refuse  him,  but  she 
was  anxious  to  do  it  in  the  manner  that  would 
be  least  painful  to  him,  and  to  her  mother  ; 
and  prevent,  if  pofsible,  a  contest  with  her 
brother,  which  she  had  reafon  to  expect. 

After  much  dehberation,  she  determined  to 
leave  to  Mrs.  Almorne  the  task  of  reconciling 
her  mother  and  brother  to  her  resolution ; 
from  her  influence  with  her  familj^,  and 
affection  for  herself,  she  hoped  to  be  ex- 
tricated from  her  difficulties,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  them  would  permit. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


JVIrs.  Almorne  was  not  of  the  common  clafs 
of  mankind  ;  nature  had  been  liberal  to  her  of 
gifts,  and  had  particularly  distinguished  her 
b}'  a  force  of  mind,  which,  uniting  with  other 
rare  qualities,  raised  her  to  a  high  degree  of 
human  excellence.  She  thought  and  acted  in 
a  manner  peculiar  to  herself;  but  though  her 
conduct  was  singular,  and  her  sentiments  often 
avowedly  at  variance  with  common  opinions, 
yet  her  actions  so  uniformly  tended  to  the 
good  of  society,  that  she  was  always  respected, 
and  often  extremely  beloved. 

She  was  a  widow  of  fifty-one  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  the  mother  of  four  children, 
who  died  soon  after  she  lost  her  husband.  He 
had  been  dead  ten  years,  and  had  left  a  landed 
property  of  three  thousand  pounds  per  annum , 
the  third  part  of  which  he  settled  upon  her 
during  the  life  of  her  children  j  but,  in  the 
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event  of  their  deaths,   she  succeeded  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  whole  for  her  life. 

She  was  not  supposed  to  hoard  any  part  of 
this  income,  though  a  very  small  portion  of  it 
was  employed  in  domestic  or  personal  ex- 
penses. Her  establishment  was  that  of  a  per- 
son of  moderate  fortune,  and  she  superintended 
all  her  affairs  herself,  and  regulated  her  ex- 
penses with  the  strictest  economy  ;  yet  her 
servants  and  dependents  were  treated  with 
much  consideration,  often  with  the  greatest 
generosity ;  but  so  perfectly  was  her  liberality 
to  them  guided  by  their  merit,  that  her  bounty 
was  often  lefs  gratifying  as  a  pecuniary  advan- 
tage, than  as  a  testimony  of  approbation. 

The  strict  economy  she  practised  would,  in 
many,  have  had  the  appearance  of  parsimony, 
but  in  her  it  was  virtue;  it  was  justice,  con- 
sidering the  means  ;  it  was  benevolence,  re- 
serving to  itself  the  power  of  doing  good. 
She  was  the  friend  of  the  good  and  the  un- 
fortunate ;  to  the  poor  she  was  liberal,  but 
her  philanthropy  was  displayed  in  deeds  of  a 
more  exalted  nature  than  simple  charity  j  in 
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acts  of  the  noblest  kind,  the  effusions  of  a 
heart  glowing  with  the  love  of  virtue. 

Such  Avas  the  visitor  whom  their  good  for- 
tune brought  so  opportunely  to  the  relief  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Ornville. 

Mrs.  x^lmorne's  husband  was  first  cousin  to 
Sir  John,  and  had  always  lived  with  him  in 
the  greatest  friendship ;  she  entertained  for 
him  the  same  esteem  that  her  husband  had 
done,  and  was  led  by  her  regard  for  hhn  and 
his  family,  to  fix  her  residence  at  Delvin 
Ledge  in  Kent,  about  five  miles  from  Orn- 
ville Abbey ;  but  her  principal  inducement  to 
this  was  her  attachment  to  Constantia,  the 
youngest  of  the  family.  Mifs  Ornville  was 
lormed  to  engage  the  affection  of  Mrs.  Al- 
morne,  whom  she  loved  and  admired  with 
enthusiasm  ;  while  Mrs.  x\lmorne  cherished 
her  affection,  and  watched  over  her  interests 
with  the  solicitude  of  a  guardian  angel. 

Upon  Mr.  Ornville's  requesting  her  to  em- 
ploy her  inflrence  with  his  sister,  in  favour  of 
Lord   Woodford,    she   readily   consented   to 
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suggest  every  thing  to  her  consideration  that 
could  be  fairly  urged  in  his  favour  ;  and  she 
did  so  the  more  willins^lv  from  the  belief  that 
her  interference  might  be  useful  to  Mifs  Orn- 
ville,  should  she  disappoint  the  wishes  of  her 
brother.  With  this  view,  she  came  early  to 
Ornville  on  the  day  she  had  appointed  to 
meet  him  there,  and  finding  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  informing  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Ornville,  in  the  presence  of  Constantia,  of 
the  purpose  of  her  visit,  she  did  so,  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  Sir  John  exprefs  himself  in  a 
manner  that  might  at  once  encourage  his 
daughter  to  act  as  she  thought  right,  and  re- 
prefs  the  desire  of  Lady  Ornville  to  support 
the  interest  of  Lord  Woodford  too  keenly. 

Sir  John  and  Lad}^  Ornville  married  from 
arlection,  when  he  was  a  younger  brother, 
and  a  barrister  at  law.  A  iQ.\^^  years  after 
their  marriage,  he  succeeded  to  his  title  and 
estate,  by  the  death  of  his  only  brother,  and 
it  then  became  his  wish  to  reside  constantly 
at  Ol'nville.  London  he  had  known  chiefly 
as  the  scene  of  his  profefsional  labours,  which 
were  not  agreeable  to  him  ;  and  as  he  was 
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pafsionately  fond  of  the  country,  he  wished 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  a  countr}^  life. 
By  him,  happinefs  was  only  to  be  found  in 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  fire-side,  with 
his  family  around  him  ;  which,  with  select 
society,  reading,  rural  occupations,  and  the 
exercise  of  benevolence,  comprehended  the 
whole  of  his  enjoyments. 

Unfortunately,  Lady  Ornville  was  very 
different  from  her  husband.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  younger  son  of  a  noble  and 
very  ancient  famil}',  and,  before  her  marriage, 
had  regularly  pafsed  one  half  of  the  year  in 
town,  and  been  accustomed  to  ail  its  amuse- 
ments. Her  disposition  was  amiable,  and  she 
was  not  deficient  in  natural  parts  ;  but  with 
a  mind  uncultivated,  and  a  very  gay  temper, 
the  power  of  habit  prevailed  over  the  love  of 
domestic  comfort,  and  on  her  husband's  ac- 
cefsion  of  fortune,  she  was  as  eager  to  engage 
in  the  gay  scenes  of  London,  as  he  was  desir- 
ous to  remove  from  them. 

For  some  time  they  vainly  endeavoured  to 
-effect  a  chanoe  in  each  other's   sentiments. 
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She  remonstrated  against  the  dulnefs  of  the 
country,  and  importuned  him  to  carry  her  to 
town  ;  he  reasoned  against  the  difsipation  of 
London,  and  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of 
retirement ;  she  listened  without  being  con- 
vinced, and  took  the  first  opportunity  to  re- 
new her  solicitations ;  he  was  too  amiable  to 
oppose  her  strongly,  and  was  sometimes  glad 
to  get  rid  of  her  importunities  by  compliance. 

Worn  out  at  length  by  a  contest  in  which 
they  were  both  sufferers,  and  thinking  it  un- 
just that  her  inclination  sijouldbe  disregarded 
in  their  plan  of  life.  Sir  John  proposed  a  com- 
promise. He  consented  that  she  should  bring 
as  many  visitors  as  she  pleased  to  Ornville,  on 
condition  that  she  should  relinquish  entirely 
her  excursions  to  town,  and  she  gladly  acceded 
to  a  proposal  which  promised  so  agreeable  a 
termination  of  their  disputes.  Surrounded  by 
company  at  Ornville,  she  could  forget  the 
amusements  of  the  capital  ;  and  that  she  might 
have  no  leisure  to  remember  them,  she  no 
sooner  found  herself  the  uncontrolled  mistrefs 
of  her  house,  than  she  increased  her  inter- 
course with  her  friends,  enlarged  the  circle  of 
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lier  acquaintance,  and  did  every  thing  in  her 
power  to  render  Ornville  Abbey  an  agreeable 
place  of  resort.  Her  endeavours  were  but  too 
succefsful,  and  she  soon  found  herself  in  a 
daily  concourse  of  visitors. 

This  was  unforeseen  by  Sir  John,  who,  in 
proposing  their  new  mode  of  life,  did  not  suf- 
ficiently consider  the  situation  of  his  house, 
and  imagined    that    her    visitors    would    be 
confined    to    the.  circle    of    country    neigh- 
bours ;  but  the  vicinity  of  Ornville  to  Rams- 
gate,  from  which  it  was  only  Qve  miles  distant, 
brought  numbers  to  the  Abbey,  of  whom  Sir 
John  had  entertained  no  apprehension.     En- 
couraged  by   Lady  Ornville,    many  of   her 
tow^n-acquaintances  chose  Ramsgate  for  their 
summer  residence,  nor  was  London  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  prevent  their  coming  at  oth^r 
times  to  the  Abbey,  where  they  were  secure 
of  finding  an  agreeable  retreat. 

In  proportion  as  lady  Ornville's  happinefs 
increased.  Sir  John's  diminished ;  for  he  did 
not  find  constant  residence  in  the  country  a 
compensation  for  the  lofs  of  domestic  quiet, 
and  the  presence  of  people,  to  most  of  v/hoin 
he  was  at  least  indifferent. 
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Lady  Ornville  would  "willingly  have  ex- 
cluded the  persons  that  were  disagreeable  to 
him  ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  make  exceptions 
where  numbers  were  promiscuously  invited, 
nor  could  she  understand  some  of  the  objec- 
tions he  had  to  her  guests.  She  did  not  feel 
that  ignorance  was  tiresome,  or  folly  ofTen- 
sive  ;  and  thought  a  good-humoured  fool 
could  be  a  very  agreeable  companion  at  a 
card-table. 

She  was  fond  of  play,  without  being  a 
gamester  ;  and  Sir  John  himself  highly  ap- 
proved of  cards  as  an  occasional  recreation  ; 
but  he  could  not,  without  great  concern,  see 
his  wife,  while  a  young  woman,  devote  much 
time  to  them.  He  could  not,  however,  per- 
suade her,  that  she  was  illaudably  employed, 
when  playing  a  moderate  rubber  at/Whist. 
When  she  resided  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  she 
conformed  to  his  wishes,  because  she  was  sen- 
sible that  neither  his  fortune,  nor  his  profef- 
sional  duties,  rendered  it  proper  to  entertain 
much  company  ;  but  she  did  not  now  think 
the  same  restraint  necefsary  :  and,  as  she;  be- 
lieved he  could  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
any  manner  he  pleased,  she  thought  it  more 
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reasonable  that  he  should  sometimes  find  too 
much  company  in  his  drawing-room,  than  that 
she  should  risk  the  finding  none  there  at  all. 

When  it  was  too  late,  Sir  John  saw,  with 
deep  concern,  the  effect  of  his  indulgence. 
Habits  once  established  are  not  easily  broken ; 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  turn  persons  from 
his  house,  who  were  in  the  daily  practice  of 
coming  there ;  and  though  he  could  have  dis- 
carded them,  he  did  not  think  his  peace 
would  be  ensured  by  a  measure  which  would 
destroy  the  comfort  of  his  wife.  He  could 
not  convince  her  tliat  she  acted  erroneously  ; 
and  though  he  was  himself  convmced  of  it, 
and  might  therefore  have  thought  it  justifiable 
to  exert  such  authority  as  Vvould  have  effected 
a  total  change  in  her  conduct ;  yet,  as  on  the 
same  pretext,  every  tyrant  might  justify  the 
most  abusive  exercise  of  power,  he  couid  not 
admit  the  idea  of  using  compulsion,  and 
thought  ^t  his  duty  to  surrender  his  own  hap- 
pinefs,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  to  hers.  Had 
she  been  lefs  dependent  upon  him,  he  would 
more  strongly  have  opposed  her  conduct ;  but 
tlie  consciousnefs  that  her  happinefs  was  wholly 
in  his  power,  was  sufficient  with  so  generous 
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A  spirit  as  his,  to  secure  his  tendernefs  and 
indulgence. 

Years  rolled  on  without  makinsr  any  chano-e 
in  their  situation  ;  and  thus  Sir  John,  though 
in  pofsefsion  of  many  of  the  choicest  blefsings 
of  life,  and  exempted  from  every  evil  which 
the  world  would  term  a  misfortune,  had  the 
mortification  to  find,  that  a  very  large  portion 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  a  most  disagreeable 
manner. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  difsimilarity  of  taste 
in  Sir  John  and  Lady  Ornville. 

Unhappily,  they  did  not  coincide  more  in  the 
management  of  their  children.  Ignorance, 
and  love  of  amusement,  rendered  Lady  Orn- 
ville incapable  of  adopting  any  useful  plans  of 
education.  It  was  sufficient  for  her  comfort  if 
her  children  were  in  health,  and  were  near 
her;  and  it  was  sufficient,  in  her  opinion,  for 
theirs,  if  they  were  made  happy  by  the  same 
means  that  she  was.  She  kept  them  in  her 
presence  as  much  as  it  v/as  in  her  power  ; 
made  them,  as  far  as  pof^ible,  partake  of  her 
amusements;    and   indulged  them   in  every 
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gratification   to   which  they   sliowcd   a   pro- 
pensity. 

Sir  John  saw  her  errors,  and  endeavoured  to 
correct  them.  His  understanding,  character, 
and  education,  led  him  to  form  the  most  ra- 
tional views  for  the  management  of  his 
children  ;  but  in  vain  he  attempted  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  Lady  Ornville's  conduct. 
In  his  presence  she  was  obliged  to  conform  to 
his  directions,  but  in  private  she  acted  in  op- 
position to  them,  and  even  on  some  occasions 
openly  persisted  in  measm'es  he  disapproved. 
This  produced  frequent  altercations  between 
them,  which  diminished  their  comfort  without 
benefiting]their  family  :  for  the  inclinations  of 
their  sons,  coincided  with  Lady  Ornville's, 
and  secretly  aided  her  Welshes  ;  and  Sir  John, 
though  a  stranger  to  the  greater  part  of  her 
misconduct,  yet  saw  himself  obliged  to  keep 
his  children  either  constantly  from  home,  or 
to  leave  them  in  some  measure  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  mother. 


Thev  had  three  sons,  and  two  dauohters. 
The  eldest  son,  Hastings,  v/asnot  bred  to  any 
profefsion,  and  had  led  so  diisipated  a  life  as 
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to  be  an  old  man,  in  constitution,  at  thirty- 
five. 


Tlie  second  son,  Frederick,  was  a  partner 
in  a  considerable  commercial  house  in  London  j 
lie  was  twenty-six,  and  had  married  at  twenty, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  family,  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons.  His  wife,  with  her  children,  was 
now  at  Altona,  on  a  visit  to  her  maternal 
grandfather. 

The  third  son,  Philip,  had  a  commifsion  in 
the  Guards. 

The  eldest  daughter,  who  was  twenty-nine, 
had  been  married  nearly  thirteen  years  to  Sir 
Robert  Horndon,  a  baronet  of  fortune  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Of  all  the  family,  Constantia  was  the  moft 
distinguished.  She  owed  much  to  nature, 
but  she  was  likewise  much  indebted  to  educa- 
tion for  the  superiority  she  pofsefsed.  At  ten 
years  of  age,  she  had  been  placed  under  the 
care  of  Lady  Anson,  a  sister  of  her  Other's, 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard.     At  that 
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time  Lady  Anson  had  just  lost  her  husband, 
and  having  no  family  except  a  son,  then  at 
the  Univeisit}^,  she  fancied  her  httle  niece,  of 
whom  she  was  extremely  fond,  might  beguile 
her  of  many  heavy  hours,  and  earnestly  re- 
quested her  father  and  mother  to  allow  her  to 
reside  with  her.  They  consented,  and  in  a 
short  time,  Constantia  became  so  necefsary  to 
the  comfort  of  Lady  Anson,  that  they  could 
not  think  of  depriving  her  of  so  great  a  con- 
solation ;  especially  as  Anson-House,  where 
she  resided,  was  so  near  Ornville,  that  they 
could  have  daily  opportunities  of  meeting. 

Mifs  Ornville  continued  five  years  with  her 
aunt,  who  bestowed  such  unremitting  care  on 
her  education,  that  at  fifteen  she  had  made 
uncommon  progrefs  in  every  female  accom- 
piisbniei^t ;  but  it  v/as  chieiiy  owing  to  the 
attention  afterwards  paid  by  Mrs.'  Almorne 
to  the  improvement  of  her  mind,  that  tiie 
superior  qualities  she  pofsefsed,  were  now 
appearing  in  full  lustre. 

Upon  Lady  Anson'^  death,  Mif»  Ornville 
returned  home,  and  soon  after  Mrs.  Almorne 
came  to  reside  at  Delvin  Lodge.     As  her  chief 
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inducement  to  do  so,  was  that  she  might  be 
with  Mils  Ornville,  she  de\'Oted  much  time  to 
her,  and  endeavoured  to  win  her  affection. 
Such  a  cimracter  as  Mrs.  Almorne's  could  not 
fail  of  making  a  strong  imprefsion  on  a  young 
Ijeart,  susceptible  of  every  amiable  feeling ;  and 
in  a  short  time  her  young  favourite  loved 
iier  with  filial  affection  ;  listened  to  her  ad- 
monitions with  reverence;  and  regulated  her 
conduct  by  lier  instructions  and  example. 

The  occupations  Mrs.  Almorne  directed  her 
to  pursue,  the  books  she  gave  her  to  read, 
the  conversation  she  held  with  her,  and  the 
admiration  her  conduct  excited,  had  all  fo 
powerfuran  effect  on  the  mind  of  Constantia, 
that  she  might  be  faid  to  be  always  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mrs.  Almoroe,  either  in  reality,  or 
in  imagination. 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Ornville  saw  with  much, 
plealure,  Mrs.  Almorne's  attachment  to  then* 
daughter,  and  the  attention  she  bestowed  on 
lier  improvement.  By  Sir  John  this  attention 
had  been  earnestly  solicited,  and  Lady  Orn- 
ville was  not  insensible  of  its  value.  Tiiough 
siie  was  so  very  different  from  I\Irs.  Almorne, 
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yet  she  was  so  much  convinced  of  her  excel- 
lence, and  found  her  behaviour  always  so 
agreeable,  that  she  would  very  reluctantly 
have  deprived  her  of  th«Tatisfaction  she  found 
in  the  adoption  of  her  daughter  ;  and  she  had 
been  so  long-  accustomed  to  resion  the  care  of 
her  to  Lady  Anson,  that  she  could,  without 
difficulty,  acquiesce  in  any  measure  "whicli 
Mrs.  Almorne  thought  necefsary  for  her  ad- 
vantage. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


X-iORD  Woodford  and  Mr.  Ornville  ar- 
rived at  the  Abbey  before  dinner,  and  the 
afternoon  pafsed  agreeably  to  all,  except.  Mifs 
Ornville. 


The  next  morning  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over,  Mrs.  Almorne  withdrew  with  Mifs  Orn- 
ville to  her  apartment,  where  she  told  her 
that  she  wished  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  her  of  Lord  Woodford,  but  if 
it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  her  to  delay  the 
conversation,  she  would  poftpone  it. 

**  By  no  means,  Madam,"  she  an&wered, 
**  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better." 

**  Your  words,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs. 
Almorne,  "  and  the  look  which  accompanies 
them,  do  not  augur  well  for  Lord  Woodford, 
of  whona  I  have  so  good  an  opinion  j  that  I 
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sliould  wish  you  to  deliberate  well  before  you 
reject  him." 

*'  Can  deliberation  be  necefsary  when  there 
is  a  wish  to  reject  ?" 

*'  Certainly :  can  any  subject  require  it 
more  than  marriage  ?" 

'^  None,  when  there  is  an}^  partialit}^  for  the 
lover  :  but  matrimony,  under  the  moft  favour- 
able circumstances,  is  so  great  a  risk,  that 
when  tlie  heart  declares  against  it,  I  think  it 
ought  not  to  be  thought  of  further." 

**  Should  the  heart  alone  decide  ?" 

**  Only  against  it,  never  in  its  favour  :  but 
unfortunately,  neither  my  judgment  nor  in- 
clination favour  Woodford." 

*^  What  does  your  judgment  say  against 
him  ?" 

"  That  he  is  not  the  man  with  whom  I 
could  be  happy." 

^^  Be  more  exphcit ;   you  cannot  suspect 
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me  of  intending  to  urge  you  to  marry,  but  I 
wish  to  know  your  objections  to  him  ;  I  am 
persuaded  you  do  not  reject  such  a  man  with- 
out consideration." 

**Be  afsured,  my  dear  Madam,  that  I  have 
maturely  reflected  on  the  subject ;  for  I  have 
long  suspected  bis  partiality,  and  both  for  his 
sake  and  my  moth>er's,  1  am  truly  grieved  that 
I  cannot  see  him  in  a  favourable  light.  I  re- 
gard and  esteem  him  ;  I  am  grateful  for  his 
affection,  and  should  be  relieved  from  much 
distrefs,  if  I  could  conduce  to  his  happinefs  : 
but  I  neither  feel  for  him  that  affection,  which 
I  should  wish  to  have  for  my  liusband,  nor  do 
I  think  that  lie  could  be  an  agreeable  com- 
panion." 

**  He  is  very  generally  hked." 

■*'  He  has  good  qualities,  and  great  ad- 
vantages of  situation,  which  throw  a  shade 
over  his  derects." 

*^  He  is  not  a  man  of  talents,  or  information, 
but  he  has  great  recommendations." 

''  What  are  they  ?" 
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*'  Good  sense,  good  temper,  and  great 
■worth.  I  believe  him  to  be  absolutely  free 
from  any  vice  or  mcannefs,  and  his  situa- 
tion  " 

*'  I  "will  never,"  interrupted  Constantia, 
*^  marry  for  situation." 

*^  What  will  induce  you  to  marry  r" 

*'  Affection,  esteem,  and  similarity  of  mind 
and  character  ;  without  these  advantages 
happlnefs  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  mar- 
riage state ;  even  with  them  it  is  very  preca- 
rious:— one  evil  may  overbalance  many  com- 
forts." 

*'  May  not  these  ideas  be  termed 
romantic  ?" 

*'  The  little  experience  I  have  had  of  life, 
justifies  them.  The  world  thinks  my  sister  in 
pofseffion  of  every  blefsing  ;  the  temper  of 
lier  husband,  in  private,  makes  her  wretched. 
My  father  and  mother  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  fortunate  clafs  of  mankind ;  but 
from  you  it  cannot  be  concealed,  how  much 
their  difsimiiarity  of  taste  has  injured  their 
peace.'*  4 
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«'  I  am  afiaid,  my  dear  girl,  if  none  should 
marry  till  they  meet  with  a  connection  entirely 
to  their  wish,  few,  very  few  marriages  would 
be  made." 

«^  It  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  independent 
of  marriage." 

"  Are  you  certain  of  that?  You  are,  in- 
deed, independent  of  it  at  present ;  but  have 
you  considered  the  consequences  of  remaining 
single  ?  You  are  now  encircled  by  friends, 
carefsed  wherever  you  go,  without  a  care  to 
disturb  you  ;  but  when  time  shall  have  robbed 
you  of  your  parents  ; — of  the  affluence  which 
surrounds  you  ; — of  youth  and  beauty; — you 
may  then,  perhaps,  be  left  without  occupation, 
or  objects  of  affection,  the  prey  of  melancholy 
and  idlenefs." 

*'  You  draw  a  terrifying  picture." 

**  Are  you  prepared  for  all  this  ?  Will  you 
have  firmnefs  sufficient  to  sustain  such  a  re« 
verse  of  fortune  ?  Nor  mufl  you  expect,  what- 
ever may  be  your  deprivations,  the  sympathy 
of  others  ;  for  there  is  no  situation  so  little 
pitied  as  that  of  an  old  niaid.'* 
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*'  I  know  not  how  far  I  can  promise  on  my 
fortitude  in  adversity,  but  I  may  venture  to 
hope,  that,  if  I  continue  single,  it  will  never 
be  severely  tried.  As  I  shall  not  be  exposed 
to  pecuniary  distrefses,  I  may  contrive  occupa- 
tions for  myself,  that  will  prevent  idlenefs, 
and  banish  melancholy.  I  see  many  single 
women  happy." 

"  You  do :  they  contrast  the  evils  of  the 
married  state  with  their  own,  and  become 
contented  ;  besides,  they  do  not  all  experience 
the  forlorn  condition  I  have  alluded  to  :  some 
of  the  most  respectable  and  useful  members  of 
society  I  ever  knew,  were  old  maids  ;  but  this 
depends  on  many  circumstances,  and  I  should 
wish  to  guard  you  against  the  worst." 

"  The  worst  state  I  can  fancy,  is  an  un- 
happy marriage." 

**  True  :  the  misery  of  it  far  exceeds  what 
can  be  felt  in  a  single  state  ;  but  the  advan- 
tages which  may  result  from  marriage,  are 
also  much  greater." 

^'  It  is  my  wish  to  marry.'* 
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''  But  not  Lord  Woodford." 

^^  Not  Lord  Woodford.  Could  I  return 
his  affection,  I  should  overcome  my  other  ob- 
jections to  him,  since  he  has  the  qualities  most 
efsential  to  domestic  comfort ;  or  could  he  be 
an  agreeable  companion,  the  regard  and  esteem 
I  have  for  him  are  such,  as  would  determine 
me  to  facrifice  my  own  inclination  to  his  hap- 
pinefs  and  my  mother's  ;  but  Lord  Woodford 
and  I  are  not  fit  companions.  Y/e  have  been 
educated  in  different  schools  :  he  could  not 
adopt  my  views  and  habits  with  any  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  I  could  not  accommodate  myself  to 
his  v/ithout  pain.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  can  never  think  of  marrying  him  ;  and  as 
my  opinion  is  decided,!  shall  be  much  obliged 
to  you,  if  you  will  endeavour  to  reconcile  my 
mother  to  it,  and  persuade  Hastings  to  dis- 
courage Woodford's  expectations  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  he  can. 

**  I  certainly  will,  but  fear  you  may  have 
some  trouble  with  3^our  brother.  Lie  talked 
to  me  of  Woodford's  advantages  in  a  way 
that  showed  me  he  would  prize  him  very 
highly  as  a  brother-in-law  3  but,  had  I  not 
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been  convinced  that  3'ou  could  not  be  dazzled 
by  a  splendid  situation,  I  should  not  have  con- 
sented to  speak  to  yon  on  the  subject.  Had 
you  favoured  Woodford,  1  should  not  have 
regretted  it,  from  the  fear  that  you  may  en- 
counter greater  evils  ^vitli  another,  than  you 
could  do  with  him  ;  but  since  you  are  deter- 
mined against  him,  I  shall  own  that  he  is  not 
the  man  I  should  choofe  you  to  marry  ;  nor 
shall  I  ever  wish  you  to  marry  any  one,  but 
such  as  you  entirely  approve.  I  have  urged 
all  I  justly  could  urge  in  favour  of  Woodford, 
that  I  might  faithfully  perform  my  promise  to 
your  brother ;  and  I  have'represented  the  dis- 
^idvantages  of  a  single  state,  that  you  might 
clearly  apprehend  them  ;  but  I  cannot  too 
highly  approve  of  your  sentiments,  and  am 
only  grieved  to  think  how  difficult  it  must  be 
to  fmd  the  companion  you  desire." 

'^  Lest  I  should  not  meet  with  him,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  fortify  my  mind  against  the  dis- 
appointment." 

**  Hard  is  the  lot  of  women  !  They  have 
few  avenues  to  comfort  and  respectability  in 
life  ;  and,   for  a  few  years  only,  are  some  of 
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these  open  to  tbem  !  But  I  shall  forbear  un- 
pleasant reflections  :  lot  us  return  to  your  fa- 
mily, and  depend  on  my  doing  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  reconcile  your  mother  and 
brother  to  your  determination.'* 

**  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  continue 
here ;  the  presence  of  Lord  Woodford  dis- 
trefses  and  embarrafses  me,  between  the  wish 
to  show  him  kindnefs,  and  the  fear  of  encou- 
raging his  affection.'* 

**  Remain,  then  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  have 
spoken  to  your  motber,  I  will  return." 


Mrs.Almorne  left  Constantia,  who,  not  long 
after,  was  summoned  to  Lady  Ornville's  apart- 
ment, where  she  found  her  alone. 

The  moment  she  entered  it,  she  saw  so 
much  difsatisfaction  in  her  countenance,  that 
she  feared  her  displeasure  was  as  great  as  her 
disappointment. 

"^  Constantia,"  said  her  mother,   solemnly, 
as  she  approached,  *'  come  here  j — sit  down 
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by  me,  and  pay  attention  to  what  I  am  going 
to  say.  Mrs.  Almorne  has  informed  me  of 
your  strange  resohition  to  refuse  Lord  Wood- 
ford, which  I  should  not  have  thought  pofsible, 
unlefs  3'ou  had  some  partiahty  for  another, 
but  she  afsures  me  your  affections  are  disen- 
gaged.    Are  they  s.o  ?" 

"  They  are,  indeed." 

'*  What  objection  then,  can  you  have  to 
Woodford  ?     Have  you  considered  his  merit  ? 

"  I  have.*' 

**  He  is  certahily  one  of  the  best  matches 
in  the  kingdom  ;  there  are  very  few  equal  to 
him  ;  for,  with  every  advantage  of  situation, 
he  is  a  perfectly  good  man." 

**  I  believe  him  to  be  so." 

*'  His  appearance  is  also  in  his  favour  j  he 
is  certainly  very  handsome." 

*«  He  is." 

**  What  objection,  then,  can  you  pofsibly 
have  to  him?" 
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'^  Want  of  affection  is  the  greatest." 

*'  That  is  a  difficulty  you  may  soon  re- 
move. It  is  iaipofsible  that  his  amiable  cha- 
racter, and  affection  for  you,  could  fail  to  make 
an  imprefsion  on  so  tender  a  disposition  as 
yours,  were  you  to  pafs  some  time  in  his  so- 
ciety ;  but  Hastings  tells  me,  that  you  have 
industriously  avoided  him." 

''  Could  I  do  otherwise,  when  I  imagined 
he  had  an  affection  for  me  which  I  could  never 

return  ?*' 

"  That  was  a  very  rash  conclusion,  when 
you  had  never  given  him  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  your  affection.  I  shall  never  desire 
you,  Constantia,  to  marry  against  your  incli- 
nation ;  but  I  earnestly  wish  you  would  try  at 
least  to  overcome  your  indifference  to  Wood- 
ford." 

'^  I  have  already  tried  in  vain." 

*«  Make  another  trial.  He  will  probably 
pafs  some  wrecks  here  ;  and,  if  at  the  end  of 
that  time  you  should  stiil  be  averse  to  blm,  I 
shall  uro'c  you  no  farther." 
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*^  My  dear  mother^  were  I  to  pafs  a  single 
v/eek  with  him  in  your  presence,  I  should  cer- 
tainly marry  hmi ;  concern  for  him,  and  af- 
fection for  you,  would  overcome  my  resolu- 
tion :  I  hope,  therefore,  that  either  he  or  I 
may  leave  Ornville  in  a  few  days?" 

**  This  is  very  strange,  Constantia !  What 
am  I  to  think  of  such  obstinacy  ?  'Tis  impof- 
sible  you  could  talk  thus,  if  you  had  con- 
sidered properly  the  advantages  he  pos- 
sefses," 

^*  T  have  reflected  on  them  all." 

''  Yet  refuse  him!" 

**  My  dear  mother,  I  am  happy  as  1  am ; 
permit  me  to  continue  so." 

*'  You  should  consider,  Constantia,  hov/ 
happy  your  marrying  Woodford  would  make 
your  family.  You  knov^"  it  would  give  your 
father  pie? sure  ;  few  things  could  give  me  so 
much  ;  and  it  would  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  advantages  to  your  brothers.  Lord 
AVoodfcrd  could  easily  bring  them  into  parlia- 
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ment ;  and  Hastings  tells  me  his  interest  is  so 
great,  that  he  could  very  soon  procure  hinx 
some  lucrative  place  at  the  disposal  of  govern- 


"  Hastings  has  no  occasion  for  lucrative 
places." 

*'  You  arc  mistaken  ;  he  has  been  impru- 
dent, and  has  involved  himself  in  debt. 

However,  though  these  things  ought  to  have 
■weight  with  an  affectionate  sister,  I  mention 
them  only  as  secondary  motives;  you  have 
much  stronger  ones, — need  I  say  the  making 
your  mother  happy  should  be  one  ?" 

Constantia  sighed,  but  did  not  speak. 

'^  Think  again  of  Woodford's  good  quali- 
ties ;  his  situation, — w^hat  a  conne6lion  he 
AYOuId  be  for  your  family." 

Still  Constantia  was  silent. 

*'  Of  all  my  family,  Constance,  j^ou  are 
the  one  in  whom  I  have  most  delight.  I  can- 
not love  vou  more  than  I  do  the  rest,  but 
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they  do  not  afford  me  the  same  satisfaction. 
My  sons  distrefs  me,  and  the  caves  of  a  family 
have  deprived  me  of  Lady  Horndon's  society ; 
but  you  are  the  comfort  of  my  life, — you  have 
never  yet  occasioned  me  the  smallest  regret ; 
will  you  then  destroy  this  happinefs,  and  show 
me,  that  in  all  my  children  I  must  be  disap- 
pointed ?  It  is  now  in  your  power  to  give 
me  more  joy  than  1  may  otherwise  ever  know." 

Constantia  fell  on  her  mother's  neck,  and 
wept  bitterly. 

Lady  Ornville  was  moved,  and  tenderly 
inquired  why  she  was  so  much  affected  ? 

"  Because,"  replied  Constantia,  "  I  find  it 
utterly  impofsible  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  my  mother,  without  the  sacrifice  of  my 
own  peace." 

*^  The  sacrifice  of  your  peace^  my  child! 
Then  Heaven  forbid  you  should  make  such  a 
sacrifice!  I  wished  you  only  to  endeavour  to 
overcome  your  indifference  to  Woodford  ;  but 
had  I  fancied  he  was  so  disagreeable  to. you,  I 
should  never  have  troubled  you  about  him." 
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^*  He  is  not  disagreeable  to  me:  as  a  friend 
I  regard,  and  am  anxious  for  his  happinefs ; 
but,  as  the  first  object  of  my  affe?.ction, — as 
my  companion  for  life,  I  cannot  think  of  him 
^vithout  affliction." 

*^  Then  I  shall  never  desire  you  to  think 
of  him  more :  however  I  may  lament  the  dis- 
appointment, I  can  never,  knov/ingly,  make 
my  sweet  child  unhappy." 

*'  Oh  !  now,"  cried  Constantia,  clasping 
her  mother  in  her  arms,  *'  you  subdue  me, — ■ 
I  cannot  resist  such  kindnefs — I  must,  I  will 
endeavour  to  do  as  you  wish." 

'^  No,  my  love,  you  must  not  ;  I  will  never 
take  advantage  of  your  tcndernefs  to  render 
you  unhappy  :  I  see,  now,  it  would  be  cruel 
to  bid  you  marry  Vv^oodford." 

This  behaviour  in  Lady  Ornville  affected 
Constantia  extren:iely.  She  felt,  and  strongly 
exprefsed  the  various  emotions  to  which  it 
gave  rise, —  tendernefs,  gratitude,  and  deep 
regret  for  the  disappointment  she  occasioned 
her. 
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Lady  Oinville  intreated  her  to  forget  what 
had  pafsed,  and  indulge  the  hope  that  she 
might  yet  marry  a  man  who  would  be  equally 
agreeable  to  herself,  and  to  her  friends. 

**  Would  to  heaven  1"  exclaimed  Constan- 
tia,  *'  that  your  wishes  and  mine  may  never 
again  be  at  variance  ;  for  miserable  must  I  be 
in  giving  you  the  smallest  pain." 

"  Think  not  of  me,  my  dear ;  I  am  far 
more  concerned  for  your  brother's  disappoint- 
ment than  my  own  ;  but  I  go  to  seek  him, 
and  hope  he  will  not  importune  you  farther." 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


V.^ONSTANTiA  did  iiot  scc  her  brother  till 
they  met  at  dinner,  when  such  strong  marks 
of  displeasure  appeared  in  his  behaviour  to 
her,  as  vexed  her  extremely  ;  for  she  knew 
well,  that  her  mother  had  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  gratify  his  wishes,  that  she  could 
not  see  him  suffer  disappointment,  without 
feeling  severely. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany sat  down  to  cards,  Ornville  requested 
Constantia  to  accompany  him  to  the  library, 
where,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated,  he  thus 
began  : — ■ 

*^  I  have  been  told,  Constantia,  by  your 
mother,  and  by  INIrs.  Almorne,  that  you  are 
obstinately  bent  on  refusing  Lord  Woodford. 
I  do  1  ot  mean  to  inquire  your  motives  for 
this,  because  I  am  sure  you  cannot  have  a 
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good  one ;  but  I  wish  to  represent  to  you, 
that  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  your 
family,  it  is  your  duty  to  consider  the  opinions 
of  others  a  httle,  as  well  as  your  own  ;  and 
that  you  ought  particularly  to  reflect  how 
much  your  marrying  Woodford  would  pro- 
mote the  happinefs  of  your  mother." 

**  I  cannot  think  my  mother's  happinefs 
could  be  ultimately  promoted  by  a  marriage, 
which  was  not  calculated  for  mine.'* 

*'  It  is  impofsible  that  yours  could  be  ha- 
zarded by  a  union  with  Woodford,  who  has 
every  advantage  necefsary  to  a  woman's  com- 
fort :  advantages  which  would  be  productive 
of  lasting  benefit  to  your  family,  and  give 
them  all  inexprefsible  pleasure." 

**  I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  disappoint  the 
wishes  of  my  family  ;  but  happily  their  inte- 
rest is  not  so  materially  concerned  as  to  re- 
quire so  great  a  sacrifice  on  my  part." 

"  It  would  be  much  easier  to  show  how 
deeply  their  interest  is  concerned,  than  to  ex- 
plain your  thinking  it  a  sacrifice.  You  cannot 
certainly  expect  a  more  advantageous  offer  r'* 
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<^  None  equal  in  rank  or  fortune." 

"  But  your  romantic  imagination  cannot 
be  satisfied  without  every  pofsible  advantage." 

«^  Far  from  it ;  I  know  they  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, and  am  therefore  willing  to  resign 
rank,  riches,  and  connexions  ;  I  am  indif- 
ferent likewise  about  personal  appearance." 

u  Yes,— it  is  intrinsic  merit  alone  that  j^ou 
prize;  your  sublime  soul  is  far  superior  to 
the  ordinary  views  of  mortals  !— But  really, 
my  dear,  it  is  impofsible  for  me  to  soar  along 
with  you,  and  I  wish  you  may  not  some  day 
unexpectedly  fall  from  the  clouds,  and  distrefs 
your 'friends  by  making  some  dam— d  queer 
marriage." 

««  What  do  you  call  a  queer  marriage  ?" 

^'  Can  it  require  explanation  ?  I  should 
think  it  very  queer  were  you  to  marry  such  a 
man  as-as-Seward,  for  example;  whom  I 
once  thought  you  had  a  fancy  to,  from  the 
notice  vou  took  of  him- 

"  I  took  notice  of  him,  because  I  thought 
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him  a  man  of  uncommon  merit,  whose  modesty 
exposed  him  to  neglect ;  but  I  took  care  that  he 
should  not  misunderstand  my  attentions." 

"  Well,  I  can't  accuse  you  of  coquetry, 
and  1  dare  say  3'ou  are  sensible  a  poor  parson 
is  not  a  fit  connexion  for  you  ;  unlefs,  indeed, 
ht^  had  interest  sufficient  to  secure  high 
church  preferment ;  but  were  he  even  an 
Archbishop,  he  would  be  inferior  to  Wood- 
ford, who  has  more  power,  and  independence, 
and  whofe  rank  and  fortune  remain  with  his 
family,  and  may  be  of  use  to  yours  for  several 
generations." 

**  I  beg  to  know  who  you  particularly 
mean,  when  you  speak  of  my  family  ?  The 
benefit  to  them  must  cerlainly  be  precarious, 
while  the  disadvantages  to  myself  may  be 
lasting." 

^  When  I  speak  of  your  family,  I  m.ean 
every  individual  of  it,  but  m.ore  especially  the 
person,  whoever  he  happens  to  be,  that  is  in 
pofsefsion  of  the  family  title  and  estate.  It  is 
by  him  that  the  dignity  of  your  family  must 
be  supported,  and  such  a  connexion  as  Wood- 
ford would  give  it  Vv-eight  and  lustre.  If  the 
representative  of  a  family  is  prosperous,  its 
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consequence  is  preserved,  however  low  the 
younger  branches  of  it  may  fall ;  they  are 
sometimes,  indeed,  excrescences  which  it  may 
be  very  proper  to  lop  off,  but  when  all  the 
branches  of  a  family  flourish,  they  give  mu- 
tual aid  and  consequence  to  each  other.  In 
this  view  daughters  are  desirable,  as  they 
may  form  useful  connexions.  No  woman 
ever  had  this  more  in  her  power  than  your- 
self ;  for  Woodford's  influence  is  great,  and  he 
is  so  amiable,  that  he  will  certainly  adopt  your 
relations  as  his  own.  It  will  be  easy  for  him 
to  make  the  fortune  of  Frederic's  sons,  and  of 
all  Sir  Robert  Korndon's  family  ;  for  even 
your  nieces  will  marry  infinitely  better  for 
having  such  an  uncle.  Good  God  !  the  views 
are  so  great,  you  cannot  hesitate  a  moment, 
if  you  think  properly." 

*'  I  cannot  certainly  make  the  views  j-ou 
speak  of  my  first  object  in  marrying  ;  but  I 
should  be  happy  if  they  w^ere  compatible  with 
others,  which  appear  to  me  of  more  conse- 
quence." 

**  I  cannot  imagine  why  j^our  interest,  and 
your  family's,  should  not  coalesce  on  this  oc- 
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casion.  Did  I  propose  to  you  a  man,  who 
had  only  rank  and  fortune  to  recommend  him, 
or  urge  you  to  marry  him  when  your  affec- 
tions were  engaged  to  another,  you  might  re- 
proach me ;  but  as  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case,  you  ought  certainly  to  overcome  any 
objections  you  can  have  to  him." 

**  How  earnestly  do  I  wish  that  I  could  1" 

"  But  you  cannot?'* 

**  I  cannot." 

"  Constantia !"  cried  her  brother,  raising 
his  voice,  *'you  will  forfeit  my  regard  for 
ever!  Your  egregious  folly  should  not  be 
submitted  to." 

"  Kindnefs,  Hastings,  may  do  much  with 
me;  unkindnefs  can  do  nothing." 

*' Tell  me,  I  pray,  how  I  can  prevail  on 
you :  instruct  me  but  in  the  way, — you  shall 
find  me  as  pliant  as  you  can  wish." 

"  Gentle  measures  are  certainly  the  best ; 
but  I  should  only  mislead  you  by  inducing 
you  to  suppose,  that  even  thus  you  could  alter 
my  resolution:  I  shall,  therefore,^  be  much 
obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  put  an  end  to  Lord 
Woodford's  expectations,  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible." D  4 
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'*  Indeed  I  shall  not ;  however  rcgardlefs  of 
your  interest  you  may  be,  I  have  some  con- 
cern for  it.  Your  resolution  may  change, — 
the  good  qualities  of  Woodford  cannot  fail  to 
make  an  imprefsion  upon  you  in  time." 

''If  he  remciin  here  above  a  day  or  two,  I 
shall  leave  Ornville." 

*'  Then  you  will  eternally  disoblige  me  !— 
Was  there  ever  such  preverseiiefs  !  Will  you 
not  try,  at  least,  to  oblige  us  ?" 

''  Lord  Woodford,  Hastings,  is  not  an  ac- 
quaintance of  yesterday.  I  am  persuaded 
that  1  shall  never  change  my  opinion  of  him  ; 
and,  under  this  impreCbion,  it  would  be  cruel 
to  let  his  affection  strengthen." 

*'  There  would  be  no  cruelty  in  it  ;  his 
pafsion  for  you  is  probably  as  strong  as  it  can 
be,  and  if  it  should  end  in  disappointment,  he 
will  recover  it." 

*'  1  have  no  doubt  he  wili,  but  it  should  be 
my  care  to  make  the  disappointment  as  easy 
to  him  as  pofsible." 

*'  You  will  do  me  a  particular  favour  by 
permitting  .him  to  retain  some    hope   for   a 
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short  time ;  be  is  here  now  by  my  advice,  and 
I  entreat  you  to  show  him  a  Httle  kindnefs." 

*'Can  you  really  wish  me,  by  acts  of  kind- 
nefs,  to  endanger  still  farther  his  peace?" 

*'  The  peace  of  men  is  not  so  easily  en- 
dangered as  you  imagine  ;  they  are  not 
composed  of  such  fine  materials  as  Mils  Orn- 
viUe." 

**  They  are  capable  of  affection,  and,  there- 
fore of  suffering  from  disappointment  ;  I 
would  rather  be  ridiculously  cautious,  than 
risk  giving  pain." 

**  Any  girl  but  yourself  would  be  glad  to 
secure  the  eclat  of  such  a  lover  for  a  while ; 
Jiave  you  no  pleasure  in  admiration  r" 

"  None  in  the  admiration  of  lovers." 

**  I  thought  they  Avere  the  most  agreeable 
of  all  admirers." 

*^  To  me  they  are  the  least  so  of  any.  They 
are  often  a  source  of  the  greatest  uneasinefs, 
while  they  are  no  test  of  merit,  not  even 
of  beauty.  Attachments  are  often  formed 
from  such  trifling  causes,  are  so  easily  pro- 
>.duced  by  art,  and  so  seldom  arise  from  taste, 
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that  I  could  hardly  be  flattered  by  the  love  of 
any  maD,  however  I  might  be  won  by  it." 

^*Have  you  any  suspicion,  my  dear,  that 
you  are  excefsively  queer  ?" 

Constantia  answered  only  by  a  smile. 

''You  would  probably  have  been  an  agree- 
able girl,  Constantia,  had  you  never  met  with 
Mrs.  Almorne ;  but  for  her  you  would  have 
been  as  eager  to  become  Countefs  of  Wood- 
ford, as  you  now   appear  averse  to  it.'* 

'^  As  there  was  little  probability  of  my  hav- 
ing such  rank  in  my  power,  I  am  much 
obliged  to  Mrs.  Almorne  for  having  made  me 
independent  of  it." 

**  We  shall  not  discufs  the  subject  at 
present.  Tell  me  if  you  will  consent  to 
behave  civilly  at  least  to  Woodford  for  a  few 
Aveeks?" 

Constantia  threw  down  her  eyes  without 
speaking. 

*'  I  see,"  said  Ornville,  ''  that  you  have  no 
inclination  to  oblige  me." 

*^  You  are  mistaken, — greatly  mistaken." 

"  Yet  you  will  not  grant  mc  a  trifling 
favour." 
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**  Did  my  inclination  alone  oppose  your 
request,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
comply  with  it,  but  I  could  never  pardon  my- 
self for  giving  unnecefsary  pain  to  LordWood- 
ford,  and  I  find  it  so  very  difticult  to  avoid  it, 
that  if  he  remain  here  any  time,  I  must  cer- 
tainly remove,'* 

At  these  words  Ornville's  countenance  be- 
trayed strong  marks  of  pafsion ;  he  seemed 
wdth  difficulty  to  refrain  from  uttering  some 
violent  exprefsion ;  but  after  remaining  a 
minute  silent,  he  rose  hastily,  and  quitted  the 
room. 
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CHx\PTER  V, 


J.  wo  days  pafsed  without  Constantia's  being 
further  importuned  about  Lord  Woodford, 
but  they  were  far  from  pafsing  agreeably. 
Though  her  mother  forbore  to  speak  to  her 
on  the  subject,  she  was  evidently  unhappy; 
andConstantla  observed,  with  much  uneasinefs, 
that  she  was  often  engaged  in  earnest  conver- 
sation with  Ornviile,  after  which,  the  depres- 
sion of  her  spirits  was  visibly  increased. 

But  the  person  whose  situation  affected  her 
the  most,  was  Lord  Woodford.  She  thought 
she  saw  in  his  behaviour  the  marks  of  genuine 
affection,  accompanied  by  an  anxiety  and 
diffidence,  which  was  extremely  interesting. 
It  occasioned  her  a  perpetual  conflict  of  feel- 
ings, which  made  her  every  moment  in  danger 
of  showing  him  attentions,  that  would  hardly 
have  left  her  the  power  of  refusing  himc'' 
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**  This  must  not  continue,"  said  she  to  her- 
self; ''I  must  either  resolv-e  to  marry  Lord 
Woodford,  or  instantly  leave  him. 

To  the  first,  her  reluctance  was  too  great  to 
be  overcome ;  and  she  determined  on  the 
latter,  as  the  best  means  of  saving  him,  her 
mother,  and  herself,  from  further  uneasinefs. 

When  she  took  this  resolution,  her  first  in- 
tention was  to  inform  her  mother  of  it,  and 
request  her  permifsion  to  go  to  Sir  Robert 
Horndon's  ;  but  on  reflection  she  feared  that 
the  communicating  her  design  to  her,  or  Mrs. 
Almorne,  might  involve  them  in  trouble  with 
her  brother ;  and  she,  therefore,  determined 
to  avow  her  wishes  to  her  father,  and  leave 
the  regulation  of  her  conduct  to  him. 

This  desi<yn  was  no  sooner  formed  than  ex- 

o 

«cuted.  She  easily  found  an  opportunity  of 
s}:)eaking  to  him  in  private ;  when  she  in- 
formed him  of  her  sentiments  respecting  Lord 
Woodford  ;  represented,  in  gentle  terms,  her 
brother's  solicitude  for  him,  and  intreated  his 
perraifsion  to  remove  to  Sir  Robert  Horndon's, 
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as   the  happiest   means   of  terminating   the 
anxieties  of  both. 


*'  Sir  John,  who  loved  his  daughter  with 
extreme  tendernefs,  and  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  her  character,  received  her  pro- 
posal as  a  new  proof  of  the  excellence  of  her 
disposition,  and  the  superiority  of  her  mind, 
which  made  her  equally  incapable  of  trifling 
with  the  feelings  of  Lord  Woodford,  or  of 
being  captivated  with  external  advantages  ; 
but  at  the  same  moment  that  he  was  gratified, 
he  was  grieved ;  for  he  had  secretly,  and 
earnestly,  viished  her  to  marry  him,  from  the 
high  opinion  he  had  of  his  merit,  and  the 
various  advantages  he  pofsefsed. 

He  concealed,  however,  his  regret  from  his 
daughter  ;  exprefsed  high  approbation  of  her 
wish  to  separate  from  Lord  Woodford,  since 
she  could  not  accept  of  him  ;  and  told  her  that 
he  would  himself  take  her  the  next  day  to  her 
sister. 

When  the  weather  permitted.  Sir  John  was 
in  the  daily  practice  of  taking  a  ride  on  horse- 
back, or  in  a  carriage,  and  in  his  excursions 
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was  frequently  accompanied  by  Mifs  Ourville ; 
it  was,  therefore,  easy  for  him  to  attend  her, 
without  appearing  to  have  any  particular  de- 
sign in  view;  and,  accordingly,  he  took  her 
abroad  with  him  the  next  morning,  without 
her  mother,  or  brother,  having  any  suspicion 
of  their  intention. 


On  their  arrival  at  Elbourne,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Robert  Horndon,  they  found  him  and  Lady 
Horndon  at  home,  and  were  earnestly  re- 
quested to  pafs  the  day  with  them  ;  Sir  John 
excused  himself,  but  said  they  might  keep 
Constantia  as  long  as  she  pleased. 

On  his  return  home,  he  told  Lady  Ornville 
before  Lord  Woodford,  that  he  had  been  at 
Elbourne ;  adding,  in  an  easy  way,  that  he 
had  been  much  solicited  to  dine  there,  which 
he  had  declined,  but  had  left  Constantia  with 
her  sister. 

Soon  after  he  informed  his  son  privately, 
that  it  was  her  intention  to  remain  at  Elbourne, 
while  Lord  Woodford  was  at  Ornville,  and 
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that  he  must,  therefore,  immediately  put  an 
end  to  bis  expectations. 

Ornville,  knowing  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
remonstrate  with  his  father,  made  no  reply, 
and  two  days  after  quitted  the  Abbey  with 
Lord  Woodford. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


J.  HE  first  day  Constaiitia  pafsedat  Elbourne 
afforded  her  much  satisfaction.  Her  separa- 
tion from  Lord  Woodford  relieved  her  from  a 
state  of  very  painful  anxiety  ;  and  she  flatter- 
ed herfelf  she  should  have  the  comfort  of  pafs- 
ing  some  time  with  her  sister,  in  as  much 
tranquillity  as  her  concern  for  the  disappoint- 
ment she  had  occasioned  her  mother  and  Lord 
Woodford  would  permit.  But  in  admitting 
this  hope,  she  forgot,  for  the  moment,  the 
character  of  her  brother-in-law,  and  soon 
found  that  in  quitting  Ornville  Abbey  for  his 
house,  she  had   only   made  an   exchan2:e  of 

evils. 

I' 

Sir  Robert  Horndon  had  been  bred  to  the 
church,  and  was  in  pofsefsion  of  a  small  living ; 
when  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  succeeded, 
by  the  unexpected   death  of  a  cousin,  to  his 
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title  and  estate ;  upon  which   he  gave  up  his 
living,  and  soon  after  married  Mils  Ornville. 

His  choice  of  her  was  owing  to  wl-at  he 
called,  and  believed  to  be,  love,  but  it  was  the 
pafsion  of  a  man  Avho  loved  only  for  his  own 
sake.  He  found  an  object  of  affection  necefsary 
to  his  happinefs,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a  si- 
tuation to  marry,  he  fixed  on  Mifs  Ornville, 
because  she  happened  to  be  the  first  agreeable 
woman  that  came  in  his  way.  He  soon  be- 
came so  strongly  attached  to  her,  that  had  he 
lost  her,  he  would  have  been  for  a  while  dis- 
tracted ;  but  as  soon  as  the  first  paroxysm  of 
his  grief  had  subsided,  he  would  again  have 
been  ready  to  marry  the  first  tolerably  agree* 
able  w^oman  he  could  obtain  ;  for  he  could  nei- 
ther hve  alone  contentedly,  nor  be  happy 
without  some  being  with  w^hom  he  could  in- 
dulge  the  gratification  of  fondnefs. 

Education,  situation,  and  disposition  con- 
curred in  early  life,  to  make  him  a  recluse  ; 
indolence,  with  much  love  of  reading  and 
drawing,  strengthened  his  disposition  to  re- 
tirement, after  it  was  in  his  power  to  have 
emerged  from  it ;  and  his  domestic  habits  thus 
confirmed,  were  mistaken  for  virtues. 
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Sir  Robert  Horndon  had  no  virtues;  he 
lived  only  for  himself;  but  his  understanding 
was  good.  He  knew  what  was  right,  and 
talked  of  liberal  sentiments,  and  the  rights  of 
humanity.  Thus  he  deceived  others,  and  no 
person  more  than  himself:  for,  as  he  was  ge- 
nerally speculatively  right,  and  in  his  manner 
of  living  never  wrong,  he  fancied  he  was 
what  he  ought  to  be.  He  was  not  indeed 
unconscious  that  he  had  a  bad  temper,  but 
this  he  considered  as  a  very  venial  faiUng,  and 
on  the  pretext  of  it,  he  justified  all  the  un- 
happinefs  he  made  his  wife  suffer.  Of  her 
sufferings  the  world  knew  nothing;  for  he  was 
too  anxious  to  preserve  its  esteem,  to  ufe  her 
ill  in  the  presence  of  others. 

As  in  his  youth  he  had  neither  fortune  nor 
connexions  to  promote  his  interest,  he  soon 
perceived  that  his  only  road  to  preferment  in 
the  church,  was  by  the  art  of  pleasing;  and, 
as  he  had  no  objection  to  an  artful  behavi- 
our, he  endeavoured  to  render  himself  agree- 
able to  every  person  he  met  with,  from  a  great 
man  to  the  lowest  domestic  in  his  family ;  wise- 
ly concluding  there  was  no  knowing  by  what 
link  in  the  chain  he  might  soonest  arrive  at 
the  object  of  his  wishes. 
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This  conduct,  long  practised,  became  at 
length  natural  to  him,  and  was  continued  after 
he  Avas  Sir  Robert,  both  from  habit,  and  the 
belief  it  was  what  sound  policy  required  ;  for 
tliough  he  was  now  independent  of  it  himself, 
he  might  still  reap  the  good  effects  of  it  in  the 
perlons  of  his  children. 

When  a  young  man,  he  had  been  a  re- 
former, and  had  even  cherished  Utopian  senti- 
ments ;  but  he  soon  discovered  the  fallacy  of 
such  opinions.  A  very  little  reflection,  he 
declared,  had  convinced  him  they  were  erro- 
neous ;  that  the  English  government  was  the 
best  which  could  exist ;  that  all  the  men  in 
power  in  Britain  and  Ireland  were  very  great 
men  ;  and  in  proportion  as  their  power 
strengthened.  Sir  Robert's  admiration  of 
them  increased. 

It  was  only  before  Constantia  that  his 
character  was  unveiled  ;  her  connexion  with 
Lady  Horndon,  gave  her  at  all  times,  such  easy 
accefs  to  his  house,  and  he  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  view  her  as  a  child,  that  he  was 
still  at  little  pains  to  disguise  himself  before 
her  ;  especially  as  he  saw  that  slie  was  not  of 
a  disposition  to  disce^^f,  what  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  her  sister  should  be  concealed. 
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In  this  respect  she  did  not  disappoint  him; 
for  tendernefs  to  her  parents,  as  well  as  to 
Lad  J  Horndon,  made  her  carefully  conceal  his 
failings  from  every  perfon  except  Mrs. 
Almorne.  To  her  alone  she  delineated  his 
character,  which  she  fully  penetrated,  and 
considered  as  odious.  Open  and  undisguised 
herself;  incapable  of  wounding  the  feelings 
of  any  person,  far  lefs  of  those  who  were  de- 
pendent upon  her,  she  could  hardly  reprels  in 
his  presence  the  indignation  which  his  conduct 
inspired  ;  and  nothing  but  regard  for  h'ddy 
Horndon,  made  her  submit  to  behave  to  him 
with  civility. 

To  conceal  her  dislike  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  the  pain  of  seeing  her  sister  ill-treated, 
she  had  for  some  time  avoided  sfoino-  to  his 
house,  unleis  she  was  either  sure  of  his  being 
from  home,  or  could  carrv  a  companion  with 
her  j  and  as  this  was  not  dilEcult,  and  El- 
bourne  was  not  so  near  as  to  make  frequent 
visiting  very  easjr,  she  hadlately  been  so  much 
a  stranger  to  his  conduct  in  private,  that  the 
imprefiion  of  it  had  been  in  some  measure 
weakened. 

By  her  sister,  she  was  in  no  danger  of  hav- 
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ing  the  memory  of  it  revived  ;  for  miserable  as 
Lady  Horndon  was  with  her  husband,  she 
never  complained  of  him.  Happily  she  viewed 
him  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  he 
deserved.  She  had  married  him  from  affec- 
tion, and  her  regard  was  augmented  by  her 
attachment  to  her  children  ;  she  w^as  flattered 
by  the  pafsionate  fondnefs  he  often  showed 
for  herself,  the  true  cause  of  which  she  did  not 
penetrate ;  and  believed,  that  if  he  could 
govern  his  temper,  his  character  Avould  be 
faultlefs. 

Affe6tion  is  ever  ingenious  in  varnishinof  the 
defects  of  a  beloved  object,  and  Lady  Horn- 
don was  of  a  mild  forgiving  disposition.  Her 
understanding  was  good,  but  the  perpetual 
terror  she  lived  in  of  her  husband's  temper, 
had  blunted  the  powers  of  her  mind. 

When  Constantia  arrived  at  Elbourne,  Sir 
Hobert  happened  to  be  in  good  humour,  and 
the  day  pafsed  agreeably,  and  next  morning 
he  went  to  a  county  meeting,  from  which  he 
did  not  return  till  the  evening. 

A  little  before  his  arrival.  Lady  Horndon, 
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who  had  been  much  fatigued  with  nursing  one 
of  her  children  that  was  ill,  sat  down  on  a  sofa, 
and  fell  into  a  slumber.  Soon  after,  beins: 
roused  by  the  sound  of  his  carriage  as  it  ap- 
proached the  house,  she  suddenly  started  up— 
hastily  arranged  some  chairs  that  were  dis- 
placed, and  adjusting  her  drefs  in  the  same 
hurried  manner,  sat  down  at  a  table  in  visible 
anxiety. 

Alas!  thought  Constantia,  is  this  the  arrival 
of  a  husband  ! 

Sir    Robert    entered. *'  What    is    the 

meaning,  Lady  Horndon,"  said  he  sternly, 
*'  that  the  hall  windows  are  open  at  this  time 
of  night  ?  In  this  damp  weather,  all  comfort  in 
the  house  is  destroyed  by  it.'* 

**  I  know  not,"  replied  Lady  Horndon, 
mildly,  '*  how  they  have  been  neglected  ;  the 
servants  are  generally  very  attentive." 

"  It  is  your  businefs  to  see  that  they  do 
their  duty." 

^'  I  have  been  much  occupied  with ^" 

*^  I  was  not  asking,"  interrupted  Sir  Robert 
impatiently,  "  how  you  had  been  employed  ; 
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I  only  meant  to  remind  you,  that  if  you  do 
not  attend  to  your  domestic  concerns,  you 
must  expect  them  to  be  neglected.  Did  you 
send  for  Newman,  as  I  ordered  ?" 

'^  Yes,  but  he  was  not  at  home.'* 

**  When  was  he  expected  ?" 

**  Matthew  forgot  to  inquire,  but  he  desi- 
red that  he  mii^ht  be  sent  here  the  moment 
he  came  home." 

'*  And  you  propose  to  wait  patiently  till  he 
comes  ?" 

*^  What  else  can  be  done  ?" 

*'  Send  for  another  carpenter." 

'*  No  other  can  do  the  work  so  well.'* 

**  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  could  understand 
how  unpleasant  it  is  to  hear  nonsense." 

Silence  now  ensued,  till  it  was  broken  by 
Sir  Robert's  saying  to  Lady  Horndon,  **  so 
you  don't  think  proper  to  tell  me  how  Fanny 
does." 
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<^  She  is  better." 

'^  And  as  that  is  agreeable  information,  you 
chose  to  keep  it  till  I  extorted  it  from  you.'* 

Lady  Hornc^  jn  gave  no  answer  but  a  sigh ; 
a  long  silence  again  ensued,  and  was  again 
broken  by  Sir  Robert,  who  exprefsed  high 
admiration  of  his  wife's,  and  Mifs  Ornville's 
taciturnity. 

"  When  you  arrived,*'  said  Constantia, 
"  I  was  inclined  to  conversation,  but  ima- 
gined you  were  not  disposed  for  it." 

*'  And  my  wife,  1  suppose,  imagined,  that 
I  was  in  very  bad  humour ;  she  has  no  allow- 
ance to  make  for  a  man's  being  tired  and  dis- 
gusted with  troublesome  businefs  :  having 
nothing  to  trouble  herself,  she  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  irritating  things  men  meet  with 
abroad. — What  easy  lives  some  ^voraen  lead  I 
They  knov/  nothing  of  the  hardships  men 
have  to  encounter:  the  men  especially  who 
are  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  the  world." 

"  I  should  think,"  answered  Constantia, 
**  that  domestic  vexations  may  prey  upon  th& 
mind  as  severely  as  any  whatever." 
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a«  vjeW  as  women  ;  whereas  tuc 
Xaet    til  sole,y  upon  the  fo^e.     But 

'     '!!^e    and  have  so  fah-  a  prospect  be- 

""'        tC  you  ^viU  probably  never  be  a 
fore  you,  that  you  ^     ^^ 

judge  of  the  miseries  of  Me. 

.I^aveiittleconfidenceinfairprospeas." 
returned  Consta„tia,"inafewyea.slmay 

lose  my  parents,  and  then 

.<  And  then,"   rejoined  Sir  Robert,   pe.^- 
,eivhtsbehesitated,"you.iU  be  marred. 

.Ismarriage  the  certain  road  tocomfortP" 
•.  •    -  hnt  to  YOU  it  is  likely 

the  means  of  selection. 
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than  Mrs.  Pickering's  ?     Yet  her  husband  is 
drunk  every  day  of  his  life." 

"  And,"  said  Sir  Robert,  ''  for  I  will  good- 
naturedly  afsist  you  ;  could  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Blight  have  imagined  that  her  husband  would 
choose  to  have  half  a  dozen  mistrefses  always 
at  her  elbovi^  ?  But,  my  dear  Constantia,  do 
you  not  know  there  were  very  great  faults  in 
the  conduct  of  all  these  women  ?  Lady  Arcot 
was  never  happy  but  in  a  rout : — Is  it  then 
surprising  that  her  husband  was  tempted  to 
play  more  than  was  convenient  for  him  ? 
Mrs.  Pickering  is  so  very  a  shrew,  that  her 
husband  is  glad  to  forget  the  sound  of  her 
voice  over  a  bottle ;  and  as  for  Mrs.  Blight, 
it  is  well  knov/n  that  she  encourages  a  train 
of  admirers  j — she  has  no  title  to  complain  of 
her  husband's  gallantry." 

'^  Which  of  them  first  led  the  way?" 

'*  Perhaps  he  did,  but  that  is  no  apology 
for  her ;  the  improprieties  of  her  conduct 
must  encourage  his.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  wife 
to  overlook  the  failings  of  a  husband  ;  a  pru- 
dent one  will  know  it  is  the  only  way  to  re- 
claim him,     Were  Lady  Horndon  to  take  of- 
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fence  at  every  little  sally  of  my  temper, 
"which  she  knows  means  nothing,  do  you 
think  we  should  be  the  happy  couple  we  are  ? 
— ^No,  no,  Mifs  Ornville,  when  you  speak  of 
bad  husbands,  be  so  good  as  to  remember 
there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  bad  wife." 

Constantia  found  the  subject  too  delicate  to 
be  carried  farther,  and  endeavoured  to  turn 
the  conversation  into  another  channeL 
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CHAPTER    VIL 


X  HE  next  morning,  as  the  family  were  sit- 
ting down  to  breakfast,  Sir  Robert  asked  Lady 
Horndon,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  '^  why  Ed- 
ward's hat  was  lying  on  the  table  ?" 

"  I  suppose,"  answered  she,  *^  he  left  it 
here,  when  he  came  in  from  his  walk." 

"  I'll  teach  him  to  find  another  place  for 
it,"  cried  Sir  Robert,  with  an  inflamed  coun- 
tenance ;  *^  Eliza,"  continued  he,  turning  to 
his  daughter,  "  call  Edward." 

Edward  soon  appeared. 

**  The  next  time,"  said  his  father,  giving 
him  his  hat,  and  a  blow  on  the  head,  **  that 
I  find  your  hat  here,  I  shall  punish  you  se- 
Tcrely." 
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Edward  started  on  receiving  the  blow,  and 
uttered  an  involuntary  cry,  upon  which  Sir 
Robert  struck  him  repeatedly,  saying  he 
would  not  indulge  him  in  so  childish  a  trick 
as  crying. 

Lady  Horndon  turned  pale,  and  Constan- 
tia  observed  her  tremble,  while  Sir  Robert  con- 
tinued long  to  declaim  on  the  troublesome- 
nefs  of  children. 

At  length  Lady  Horndon  ventured  an  ob- 
servation in  their  favour,  to  which  Sir  Robert 
bluntly  replied,  "  It  is  a  very  great  pity,  my 
dear,  that  you  are  a  fool." 

Constantia  could  with  difficulty  refrain  from 
exprefsing  the  indignation  his  behaviour  ex- 
cited ;  but,  the  fear  of  rendering  her  sister 
still  more  unhappy  by  her  interference,  made 
her  supprefs  her  resentment,  and  content 
herself  with  attempting  to  stop  his  invectives 
against  the  children,  by  asking  if  he  thought 
beatine  the  njost  effectual  mode  of  correc- 
tion  ? 

"  I  believe  no  other  is  of  any  avail,"  an- 
swered Sk  Robert. 
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"  Your  friend  Vyvian  is  of  a  very  different 
opinion ;  he  finds  well  judged  deprivations 
much  more  efficacious." 

**  Deprivations  are  a  tedious,  troublesome 
mode  of  correction  ;  'tis  impofsible  to  remem- 
ber always  at  the  moment  necefsary,  what 
deprivations  would  be  proper  ; — besides.  I  am 
persuaded  the  fear  of  a  rod  is  the  only  thing, 
^o  keep  a  spirited  boy  in  awe.'* 

"  Mr.  Vyvian  says,  the  most  troublesome 
boy  he  ever  had,  on  whom  flogging  had  no 
effect,  was  easily  subdued  by  sohtary  confine- 
ment." 

*^  Vyvian  is  ridiculously  fond  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  he  locks  them  up,  I  suppose,  to  save 
himself  the  pain  of  flogging  them,  and  as 
Soon  as  they  have  whimpered  a  little,  he  will 
open  their  cage  from  mere  indulgence." 

**  You  mistake  him :  In  the  management 
of  his  children  he  neither  indulges  their  feel- 
ings nor  his  own.  He  believes  one  of  the 
most  efsential  requisites  in  educatincr  them 
well,  is  steadinefs  of  conduct ;  the  power  he 
exercises  over  them,  is  therefore  regulated  by 
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his  reason  ;  and,  though  gentle,  is  absokite. 
They  consequently  never  presume  upon  his 
indulgence,  and  are  led  to  reap  at  once  in- 
struction and  satisfaction  from  his  kindnefs  : 
but  he  particularly  disapproves  of  corporal 
punishment,  because  it  debases  their  spirit, 
and  deprives  him  of  their  affections." 

"  Pho !  they  never  mind  it." 

**  If  they  do  not  mind  it,  of  w^hat  use  is  it  ?'* 

**  I  mean,"  replied  Sir  Robert,  peevishly, 
**  it  does  not  affect  them  so  much  as  to  make 
them  dislike  the  person  who  inflicts  it." 

"  In  many  instances,"  said  Constantia,  "  I 
have  known  it  estrange  entirely  the  affections 
of  children  from  their  parents  j  in  some  it 
has  this  effect  immediately  ;  in  others,  it  arises 
afterwards  on  reflection." 

To  this  observation.  Sir  Robert  made  no 
reply;  and  Constantia  saw,  from  his  coun- 
tenance, it  was  full  time  to  drop  the  conver- 
sation. 

She  soon  after  withdrew  to  her  apartment, 
where  she  had  not  remained  long,  when  she 
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heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and  her  ne- 
phew John,  a  fine  boy  of  seven,  begging  to 
be  admitted. 

She  immediately  opened  the  door,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  asked  what  he 
wanted; 

"  I  want  only,"  replied  he,  '*  to  sit  with 
you  ;  I  want  to  be  away  from  Papa,  who  has 
beat  me." 

**  Why  did  he  beat  you,  my  love  r" 

"  Because  I  was  making  a  noise  when  h^ 
was  speaking.!' 

"  Why,  my  dear,  did  you  make  a  noise 
when  Papa  was  speaking  ?" 

*'  I  was  only  singing  ;  Papa  was  standing 
behind  the  hall-door,  speaking  to  Gregory, 
and  I  came  through  without  observing  he  was 
there, — but  Papa  beat  me,  because  he  was 
angry  at  Gregory  ;  one  of  the  horses  is  lame, 
and  it  has  made  Papa  angry  with  every 
body  r 
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The  innocent  countenance  of  the  boy,  and 
the  tears  which  bedewed  his  cheek,  affected 
Constantia ;  Sir  Robert's  mean  and  cruel  ex- 
ercise of  power  over  his  helplefs  children, 
outraged  her  feelings,  while  it  excited  the 
most  gloomy  apprehensions  for  its  future  ef- 
fects on  their  mind  and  character.  Their  si- 
tuation was  sufficient  to  embitter  every  mo- 
ment she  pafsed  in  his  house,  but  his  harsh 
and  insolent  behaviour  to  his  wife  affected 
her  still  more  deeply  ;  and  made  her  anxiously 
revolve  in  her  mind  various  schemes  for  the 
relief  of  Lady  Horndon. . 

The  rest  of  the  day  nothing  material  oc- 
curred, and  the  two  following  pafsed  quietly; 
but  this  calm  Constantia,  hardly  felt  a  blefsing. 
The  state  of  fear,  in  which  Sir  Robert  kept 
his  family,  seemed  to  her  scarcely  lefs  miser- 
able than  the  moments  in  which  they  were 
actually  suffering  from  the  violence  of  his 
temper.  The  anxiety  with  which  they  la- 
boured to  avert  his  displeasure,  seemed  to 
deprive  them  of  all  power  of  enjoyment, 
while  it  did  not  secure  them  from  his  wrath  ; 
for  his  anger  was  so  often  without  cause; 
that  it  was  impofsible  to  guard  against  it. 
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When  he  was  absent,  if  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren indulged  a  little  cheerfulnefs,  the  sound 
of  his  foot  was  the  signal  of  alarm,  and 
threw  them  immediately  into  embarrafsment 
and  terror  ;  when  he  was  present,  the  lower- 
ing of  his  countenance  was  like  the  gather- 
ing of  clouds  which  foretel  a  dreadful  storm* 
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CHAPTER    Vlir. 


.  X  HE  last  evening  of  Constantia*s  stay  at 
Elbourne,  she  was  sitting  alone  in  her  apart- 
ment, when  she  heard  Lady  Horndon  come 
up  stairs,  and  go  into  her  drefsing-room, 
■which  was  the  room  adjoining.  A  few  mi- 
nutes after  Sir  Robert  followed,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  her. 

Constantia  could  not  hear  what  was  said ;: 
but,  from  the  sound  of  their  voices,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  displeased,  and  that  she 
was  endeavouring  to  appease  him,  in  mild 
and  supplicating  accents.  In  a  short  time,, 
she  heard  Sir  Robert  raise  his  voice  in  a  very 
pafsionate  tone,  and  Lady  Horndon  give  a. 
scream. 

Constantia  could  no  longer  keep  her  seat  j 
she  instantly  rushed  from  her  own  room,  intp 
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her  sister's,  where  she  found  her  pale  and 
trembUng : — on  her  entrance,  Sir  Robert 
brushed  hastily  by,  and  went  down  stairs, 

Constantia  addrefsed  Lady  Horndon  in  the 
tenderest  manner,  and  intreated  to  know  what 
had  distrefsed  her. 

Lady  Horndon  prefsed  her  hand,  but  seemed 
unwilling  to  speak.. 

"  My  beloved  sister,'^'^  said  Constantia,  ^^  I 
hope  Sir  Robert  has  not" — her  voice  fal- 
tered.. 

Lady  Horndon  understood  her,  and  an^- 
swered,  '*  No :  his  manner  only  frightened 
me,  and  I  gave  an  involuntary  cry."^ 

"  My  dear  Fanny,"  said  Constantia,  fold^ 
ing  her  sister  in  her  arms,  **  forgive  my  say- 
ing you  are  wrong,  very  wrong,  to  submit  to 
such  treatment." 

''  What  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Leave  him.'* 
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*'  Leave  him ! — leave  my  children  1'* 

*^  Oh  1"  cried  Constantia,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  why  did  you  not  leave  him  many  years 
ago?" 

"  Sometimes  I  veofret  I  did  not — but  alas! 
Constantia,  at  seventeen  we  little  know  how 
to  conduct  ourselves  in  diificult  situations." 

*'  But  you  must  still  separate,  unlefs  you 
can  oblige  him  to  govern  his  temper;  you 
cannot  continue  in  this  misery." 

*'  He  cannot  govern  his  temper,  my  dear ; 
it  is  naturally  bad." 

"  Does  he  show  any  ill  temper  to  me  ?  Does 
he  even  treat  khe  meanest  servant  in  his  fa- 
mily in  the  manner  he  does  you  ? No,— 

the  cause  is  obvious  ;  he  knows  they  would 
not  submit  to  it.  Wiien  Sir  Robert  married 
you,  had  he  been  afsured  you  could,  and 
would  leave  him,  if  he  used  you  ill,  he 
would  never  have  given  you  occasion  to  think 
of  it.     Propose  separation  even  now,  and  you 
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will  see  an  immediate  change  in  his  conduct; 
for  you  are  too  necefsary  to  his  peace,  and 
the  welfare  of  his  cnildren,  to  permit  him  to 
part  with  you." 

^*  He  would  never  forgive  the  proposal." 

"  He  has  too  much  sense  not  to  forgive  it, 
if  made  in  a  proper  manner.  Does  he  not 
know  how  patiently  you  have  submitted  to 
his  temper  ?  How  vain  3'our  intreaties  and  re- 
monstrances have  been,  and  that  you  can  have 
nothing  to  hope,  when  you  still  meet  with 
such  usage,  after  your  life  has  been  for  almost 
thirteen  years  uniformly  devoted  to  his  hap- 
pinefs  ?" 

"  If  I  could  leave  him,  ought  I  to  forsake 
my  children,  whom  he  will  never  relinquish  ? 
When  he  uses  them  ill,  I  wish  to  bury  them 
and  myself  in  the  grave  ;  at  other  times,  I 
am  willing  to  suffer  any  thing  for  their 
sakes." 

"  For  their  sakes,  if  not  for  your  own,  you 
ought  to  seek  the  means  of  reforming  him. 
If  you  do  not,  their  spirits  will  be  broken,  and 
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and  their  talents  lost ;  a  state  of  fear  ruins  the 
mind.  Do  not  imagine  I  could  desire  you  to 
sacrifice  their  interest  to  your  own  ease;  far 
from  it : — for  a  good  purpose,  I  would  have 
you  submit  patiently  to  any  suffering ;  but, 
in  your  case,  I  am  persuaded  submifsion  is 
injurious  to  your  children,  as  well  as  to  your- 
self :  it  is  even  hurtful  to  your  husband  ;  for 
it  allows  him  to  indulge  a  temper  which  is  the 
ruin  of  hi^  peace." 

*'  I  believe  there  is  too  much  truth  in  all 
you  say;  but  what  would  our  friends  think. 
of  my  leaving  him  ?" 

"That  you  did  right.'* 

''They  would  never  believe  that  I  had  cause 
for  so  strong  a  measure  ;  there  is  no  example 
of  separation  in  such  circumstances." 

"  Few,  I  fear;  I  say  fear,  because  the  ne- 
cefsity  for  such  separations  certainly  exists, 
and  examples  might  be  useful." 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  set  the  example,  who 
have  but  one  distrefs  to  complain  of." 
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**  It  IS  for  you  to  set  the  example,  if  that 
single  distrefs  renders  you  miserable.  It  is 
not  furely  by  the  number,  but  by  the  weight 
of  misfortunes,  that  misery  must  be  estimated. 
Your  suffering  so  much  from  one,  may  evince 
the  necefsity  of  separations  where  Avomen  have 
many  to  contend  with.  What  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  wives  have  I  seen,  which  would  have 
ceased,  had  the  law  provided  for  separa- 
tions." 

*^  Such  provision,  Constantia,  might  lead 
to  separations  which  ought  not  to  take  place." 

**  There  is  no  institution,  my  dear  Fanny, 
which  may  not  be  liable  to  abuse  ;  but  it 
might  save  many  amiable  women  from  unde- 
ferved  misery,  and  lefsen  the  temptation  to 
separation,  by  improving  the  conduct  of  mar- 
ried people." 

*'  But  since  the  law  does  not  oblige  Sir 
Robert  to  provide  for  me,  if  I  leave  him,  how 
can  I  throw  myself  a  burden  upon  my  fa- 
ther ?" 

"  How  can  you  speak  of  being  a  burden  on 
your  father  ?   Your  misfortune,  indeed,  would 
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afflict  him,  but  pecuniary  considerations  could 
have  no  share  in  his  concern." 

*'  He  would  undoubtedly  condemn  my 
leaving  my  husband,  when  so  many  women, 
more  unfortunate,  submit  in  silence  to  theii: 
fate." 

*'  The  women  who  do  so,  may  not  have  such 
kind  fathers  to  protect  them,  or  such  ex- 
emplary conduct  as  yours  to  .secure  them  from 
reproach." 

**  Can  I  expos,e  the  father  of  my  children 
to  reproach  ?" 

*'  It  will  be  unnecefsary  ;  the  merely  pro- 
posing separation  will  reform  him  :  but  do  not 
mistake  me;  I  cannot  wish  you  to  practise 
the  smallest  insincerity,  and  do  not  therefore 
follow  my  advice,  if  you  have  not  resolution 
to  adhere  to  it,  should  my  sanguine  expecta- 
tions be  disappointed." 

<af  I  durst  trust  in  them" 

*^  You  have  the  utmost  reason  to  do  so;  for, 
independent  of  j'our  importance  to  Sir  Robert's 
happinefs,  he  values  his  reputation  a  great  deal 
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too  much,  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  such 
a  tyrant  as  to  oblige  so  good  a  wife  as  you  to 
leave  him.'" 

Lady  Horndon  appeared  to  yield  at  length 
to  Constantia's  reasoning,  and  promised  she 
would  at  least  dehberate  well  on  what  she  had 
said,  and  endeavour  to  benefit  from  her  ad- 
vice. She  exprefsed,  in  very  ardent  terms, 
the  consolation  and  support  which  her  sister's 
kindnefs  had  always  afforded  her ;  while  Con- 
stantia  afsured  her,  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner,  that  she  should  ever  feel  it  a  happi- 
nefs  to  have  the  smallest  opportunity  of  con- 
tributing to  her  peace. 

Constantia  now  ventured  to  hope  she  saw 
some  prospect  of  an  alleviation  of  Lady  Horn- 
don's  misery  ;  and,  under  this  imprefsion,  she 
pafsed  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  greater  tran- 
quillity than  she  had  felt  at  any  time  since 
the  first  day  of  her  arrival  at  Elbourne.  Sir 
Robert  behaved  uncommonly  well  j  and,  from 
the  exprefsion  of  his  countenance,  she  v/as 
led  to  hope  he  felt  some  contrition  for  his 
conduct. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


A 


FEW  days  after  Constantia's  arrival  at 
Elbourne,  she  received  a  note  from  her  Father 
informing  her  of  Lord  Woodford's  departure, 
and  requesting  her  to  return  home ;  but  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  sister,  she  con- 
sented to  remain  with  her  some  days  longer. 

The  morning  fixed  for  her  return  to  Orn- 
ville,  was  welcomed  by  her  with  much  joy, 
but  the  regret  she  felt  in  leaving  Lady 
Horndon,  made  her  anxiously  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  her  and  Sir  Robert  to  accompany 
her,  and  pafs  some  days  at  the  Abbey.  Sir 
Robert  would  not  consent,  upon  which  Con- 
stantia  entreated  that  they  would  at  least 
spend  one  day  with  her  father  and  mother,  as 
it  was  long  since  they  had  met ;  but  Sir 
Robert  was  not  in  a  humour  to  go  from  home, 
and  as  he  never  chose  to  be  in  his  own  house 
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without  his  wife,  he  would  only  permit  her  to 
convey  Constantia  to  Ornville  on  condition 
she  should  return  before  dinner. 


On  their  arrival  at  the  Abbey,  they  found 
Lady  Ornville  alone,  and  it  was  so  seldom 
he  saw  Lady  Horndon  without  company, 
that  she  earnestly  requested  her  to  pafs  the 
day  at  Ornville. 

Lady  Horndon  afsured  her,  it  would  give  her 
particular  pleasure  to  do  so,  but  that  she  had 
promised  to  Sir  Robert  to  return  before  dinner, 
and  knew  he  would  be  so  uncomfortable  in 
her  absence,  that  she  could  not  think  of  dis- 
appointing him. 

**  I  must  then,"  said  Lady  Ornville,  **  admit 
your  apology  ;  and  I  hope  it  will  have  some 
effect  in  making  your  sister  more  inclined  to 
matrimony,  than  she  appears  to  be  at  present. 
Who  can  be  an  intidel  to  conjugal  happinefs, 
when  they  see  a  man  after  being  twelve  years 
a  husband,  unable  to  pafs  a  day  agreeably 
witliouthis  wife?'* 
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Lady  Horndon  turned  to  her  sister  to  hide 
the  rising  tear,  while  the  latter  made  a  slight 
answer  to  her  mother,  and  diverted  the  con- 
versation to  other  topics  while  Lady  Horn* 
don  remained. 

After  her  departure,  Constantia  feared  that 
she  should  find  her  mother's  spirits  deprefsed 
by  her  disappointment  about  Lord  Woodford, 
and  not,  perhaps,  without  displeasure  at  her 
abrupt  departure ;  but  her  fears  were  quickly 
removed  by  Lady  Ornville's  exprefsing  much 
joy,  unmixed  with  reproaclies,  at  seeing  her 
again  at  home. 

"  You  took  the  best  way,  my  love,  ^^  said 
her  mother,  ''  to  relieve  us  all ;  though  at  first 
I  was  a  little  uneasy  at  your  unexpected  dis- 
appearance, 1  was  soon  convinced  that  it  was 
the  wisest  plan  you  could  pursue.  Your 
brother  ceased  then  to  torment  himself  and 
me,  and  Woodford  was  prevented  from 
cherishing  expectations,  which  could  not  be 
realized. — It  taught  me  too  your  importance, 
Constance,  for  it  is  long  since  I  pafsed  a  week 
without  you  before  ;  and  I  now  find  that  fepa- 
ration  from  you  would  be  very  painful." 
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These  exprefsions  took  a  weight  off  the 
^  mind  of  Constaiitia,  which  had  hung 
heavy  upon  it;  and  she  exprefsed  much  gra- 
titude for  her  mother's  kindnefs,  with  renewed 
regret  for  the  disappointment  she  had  oc- 
casioned lier. 

**My  dear  child,"  said  Lady  Ornville, 
*^  let  us  think  no  more  of  what  is  past ;  I 
should  certainly  have  rejoiced  if  you  could 
have  been  happy  in  marrying  Woodford,  but 
I  am  now  sensible  I  should  have  been  a 
sufferer  by  it :  you  are  the  only  one  of  my 
children  now  left  me;  and  melancholy  indeed 
should  I  have  been  without  you." 

Constantia's  joy  was  extreme,  in  seeing 
her  mother  restored  to  peace,  and  in  finding 
herself  once  more  in  tranquillity  at  Ornville. 
The  painful  state  of  mind  in  which  she  had 
quitted  it,  and  the  society  of  Sir  Robert  Horn- 
don,  made  her  feel  delighted  in  bemg  again 
peacefully  at  home.  The  goodnefs  of  her 
father  she  had  alway-s  admired,  but  after  a 
week  pafsed  with  Sir  Robert,  he  appeared  to 
her  angelic,  and  she  could  not  look  at  him,  or 
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her  mother,  without  feeling  her  heart  fill  with 
tendernefs  and  dehght. 

Every  object  at  Ornvllle  appeared  to  her 
with  new  charms ;  and  there  was  hardly  a 
chair,  or  table,  which  she  did  not  greet  as  old 
friends,  whom  she  rejoiced  to  meet  again. 

Ornville  Abbey  was  a  venerable  pile  of 
Gothic  architecture  ;  it  was  founded  in 
the  thirteenth  century  for  Monks  of  the 
Cistercian  order ;  was  surrendered  in  the 
sixteenth,  and  soon  after  granted  to  Sir 
Humphry  Ornville.  Much  of  it  was  now  in 
ruins,  but  a  part  remained  entire,  adjoining 
which  a  house  had  been  built  by  the  Orn- 
ville family,  which,  though  it  corresponded 
externally  with  the  venerable  remains  of  the 
Abbey,  was  adorned  within  with  all  the  ele- 
gance of  modern  taste. 

The  Abbey  was  extremely  admired  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  relics  of  ancient  grandeur, 
and  could  not  be  seen  with  indifference  by 
any  person  of  taste  or  feehng.  It  inspired 
that  elevation  of  sentiment, — those  sublime, 
but  melancholy  ideas,  on  which  contemplative 
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minds  dwell  with  enthusiasm.— It  was  placed 
in  a  situation  which  showed  it  to  the  utmost 
advantage.  Near  it  the  aged  oak  appeared, 
to  vie  in  grandeur  with  the  walls  of  the 
Abbey,  rising  in  all  the  beauty  of  Gothic 
architecture  ;  and  the  surrounding  scene  was 
rich  in  natural  beauties,  on  which  the  eye 
dwelt  with  dehght. 

Constantia  wandered  eagerly  over  all  her 
favourite  walks,  and  scarcely  pafsed  a  tree  or 
shrub  without  apostrophising  it. — It  was  now 
the  end  of  May,  an  enchanting  season,  suited 
to  give  full  play  to  the  delightful  flow  of 
spirits,  with  which  she  was  animated.  Hither- 
to she  had  thought  herself  happy,  but  the  pe- 
culiar satisfaction  she  now  experienced,  made 
her  exclaim, 

"  Alas  !  by  some  degree  of  wo. 

We  every  blifs  obtain  ; 
That  heart  can  ne'er  a  transport  know. 
Which  never  felt  a  pain." 
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CHAPTER   X. 


V-^ONSTANTiA  had  pafsed  a  week  delightfully 
at  Ornville ;  when  one  morning,  the  weather 
being  fine,  she  took  a  ride  to  Ramsgate,  and 

stopped  at  B 's  library  to  get  a  novel 

for  her  mother. 

On  entering  the  library  she  saw  no  one  in 
it,  except  a  gentleman,  who  seemed  earnestly 
engaged  in  looking  at  some  landscapes,  which 
laid  on  a  table. 

Though  not  a  profefsed  disciple  of  Lavater, 
she  seldom  saw  strangers  without  seeking  to 
enlarge  her  knowledge  of  human  nature,  by 
some  observation  of  their  features  ;  her  atten- 
tion was  thus  attracted  to  the  gentleman, 
whose  side  face  only  she  could  see ;  but,  on 
her  advancing,  he  turned,  and  discovered  a 
"r>-.m::?aance  uncommonly  exprefsive. 
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Her  attention  was,  however,  quickly  Vv'ith- 
diawn  from  him,  by  observing  his  eyes  earn- 
estly fixed  upon  her.  It  was  not  the  unniean- 
ing  stare  of  idle  or  impertinent  curiosit}^,  but 
the  inquiring  look  of  an  intelligent  mind,  con- 
fcious  of  powerful  attraction. 

Constantia  turned  over  some  books  which 
laid  on  the  counter,  and  then  asked  the  shop- 
man forHermsprong,  or  iSIan  as  he  is  not? 

She  was  told  it  was  not  at  home,  upon  which 
the  gentleman  advancing,  and  pulling  a  book 
from  his  pocket,  begged  she  would  permit  him 
to  offer  her  Hermsprong  ? 

She  politely  declined  his  offer,  but  he  per- 
sisted in  intreating  her  acceptance  of  it, 
declaring  that  he  had  only  taken  Hermsprong 
from  finding  it  lying  on  the  counter.— 
"  Here,"  continued  he,  taking  up  Delv^es, 
a  Welch  tale,  *<is  another,  which  I  dare  say, 
Will  please  the  lady,  who  sent  me  hither  for  a 
novel,  equally  well. 

''I  cannot  think/'  said  Constantia^  that 
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*^  the   lady  will  be   pleased  with   so  simple 
a  tale." 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  replied,  *^  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  nature,  and  simplicity,  I  am  told 
that  it  has  charms ;  and  what  charms  are 
more  powerful  ?" 

**None,  to  an  uncorrupted  mind,"  answered 
Constantia. 

*'If  you,  Madam,"  said  the  gentleman, 
laying  hold  of  the  landscapes  he  had  been 
looking  at,  *^  are  an  admirer  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  in  nature,  permit  me  to  show  3^ou 
these  landscapes,  which  appear  to  be  admi- 
rably delineated." 

On  looking  at  them,  Constantia  found  they 
were  most  beautiful  views  in  Switzerland ;  and 
her  attention  soon  became  fully  engaged  in 
admiring  them,  and  conversing  with  the 
gentleman  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  na- 
turally led,  on  all  of  which  he  discovered 
much  intelligence  and  taste. 

After  a  considerable  time  had  been  spent  in 
this  manner,  she  recollected  that  she  had  en- 
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croached  too  much  on  his  time ;    and  after 
apologising  for  her  inadvertency,  took  leave. 

He  attended  her  to  the  door,  afsisted  her  to 
mount  her  horse,  and  followed  her  with  his 
Gye,  as  long  as  she  was  within  its  reach  ; 
which  she  discovered  by  turning  her  head 
towards  him,  at  the  moment  she  was  about  to 
lose  sight  of  the  spot  on  which  she  had  left 
him  standing:. 

Constantia  found  herself  interested  in  this 
stranger.  She  thought  she  had  never  seen  a 
man,  whose  countenance  and  manners  were 
more  preposefsing,  or  whose  conversation  was 
more  agreeable,  and  she  earnestly  wished  to 
Know  who  he  was.  She  lamented  the  little  pro- 
bability there  was  of  her  ever  seeing  him  again  j 
for  it  was  evident  that  he  had  not  come  to 
Ramsgate  for  health,  and  that  he  was  pro- 
bably one  of  those  strangers,  who  come  to  it  for 
a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  the  period  of  his 
stay  was  pofsibly  at  a  close  ;  at  all  events,  she 
could  have  httle  hope  of  meeting  with  him 
again. 

She  admitted  this  idea  with  reluctance. 
How  seldom,  thought  she,  do  we  meet  with  a 
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congenial  mind  ! — This  stranger  exprefsed  my 
sentiments  better  than  I  could  do  myself; 
every  look,  every  word  from  him,  was  im- 
prefsive, — every  sentence  he  dropped,  was 
just  what  I  could  have  wished  to  have  said. — 
How  pov/erful  is  sympathy  !  I  think  myself 
already  well  acquainted  with  this  stranger  ; 
yet  I  shall,  probably,  never  see  him  more, — 
never  even  know  by  what  means  to  inquire 
his  destiny  1 

She  wondered  who  the  lady  was  that  had 
sent  him  to  the  library, — perhaps  his  mother 
or  sister, — pofsibly  his  wife ;  yet  there  was 
something  in  his  manner,  which  led  her  to 
suppose  he  was  unmarried.  Ker  imagination 
figured  the  lady  in  a  thousand  different 
forms,  and  whoever  she  was,  she  thought  her 
fortunate  in  the  acquaintance  of  such  a  man. 

She  was  so  much  absorbed  in  these  reflec- 
tions, that  unmindful  of  the  time,  she  suffered 
her  horse  to  walk  at  its  own  pace  till  he 
stopped  at  the  Abbey,  when  on  looking  at  her 
watch,  she  found  the  afternoon  was  far  ad- 
vanced, and  upon  inquiring  of  the  servants^ 
was  told  the  family  were  at  dinner. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


vJn  entering  the  dining-room,  Constantia 
found  several  guests  with  her  father  and  mo- 
ther ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bdifset,  who  were  neigh- 
bours ;  IMrs.  Ahuorne ;  Sir  Esmond  Anson, 
her  father's  nephew ;  and  her  eldest  brother. 

Her  arrival  seemed  to  give  joy  to  every- 
one of  the  company  except  Ornville,  who 
affected  not  to  see  her  ;  but  his  neglect  was 
amply  compensated  by  the  pleasure  she  felt 
on  seeing  Mrs.  Aimorne,  and  Sir  Esmond, 
whom  she  lov^ed  as  a  brother. 

Mr.  Bafset  finding  that  she  had  been  at 
Ramsgate,  asked  if  she  had  seen  many  stran- 
gers there  ? 

**  Only  one,  Sir,"  she  replied. 
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"  Only  one!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bafset, ''  that 
is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I  ever  heard 
of!  It  was  but  yesterday  that  Mr.  Dormer 
told  me  that  Kamsgate  was  full  of  company." 

Constantia  blushed  at  the  absence  she  had 
betrayed,  and  endeavoured  to  repair  it,  by 
saying,  "  she  behoved  it  v/as;  she  recollected 
there  was  a  crowd." 

*'  You  believe,"  said  Mr.  Bafset,  smiling, 
**  you  recollect  there  was  a  crowd; — ^ after 
that  it  will  be  needlefs  to  inquire  who  the 
stranger  was  that  you  saw  ;  you  could  not 
probably  recollect  whether  he  was  black  or 
brown, — tall  or  short, Eh?" 

Sir  Esmond,  desirous  to  relieve  her  from 
the  evident  confusion  which  this  speech  threw 
her  into,  begged  to  know  what  book  she  had 
brought  into  the  room  with  her  ? 

<^  Ay,  Constance,"  said  Lady  Ornville, 
tell  me  what  you  have  got.  I  hope  it  is  some- 
thing good." 

<^  I  know  little  more  cf  it.  Ma'am,  than 
the  name,"  answered  Constantia. 
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"  What  is  the  name  ?"  asked  Lady  OrnviUe. 
^  Hermsprong,  or  Man  as  he  is  not." 

"  Hermsprong  I"  cried  Ornville,  raising 
his  voice,  "  how  can  you,  Constantia,  bring 
&uch  democratic  stuff  to  your  mother  ?" 

*'  I  did  not  know  it  was  democratic  ;  I 
chose  it  only  from  hearing  Mr.  Ludlow  say, 
that  it  was  an  admirable  comedy," 

**  Yes,  yes;"  replied  Ornville,  "I  dare 
say,  that  he,  and  all  such  difsenters,  think  it 
admirable ; — they  are  the  pest  of  society,  and 
would  tumble  «s  all  to  the  ground,  if  they 
could ;  but,  thanks  to  his  Majesty  and  his. 
ministers,  it  will  not  be  in  their  power.  I 
hope  the  reign  of  George  the  third,  will  be 
the  longest,  as  it  is  the  most  glorious  in  the 
annals  of  England." 

*'  It  has  certainly,"  said  Sir  John,  ^^  been 
the  most  remarkable  for  naval  achievements." 

"  And  it  is  singular,"  said  Mrs.  Almorne^ 
"  that  it  should  have  been  so  at  a  period  of 
greater  difsatisfaction  among  the  seamen  than 

is- 
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ever  was  known  :  victories  have  been  obtain- 
ed amidst  a  series  of  mutinies  ;  and  when  it 
may  be  fairly  presumed  that  many  of  the 
Irish  engaged  in  them,  did  not  wish  well  to 
the  cause  for  which  they  fought." 

"  It  fully  shows,"  observed  Sir  Esmond, 
*^  the  effect  of  skill  and  discipline.  In  time 
of  peace,  our  merchantmen  are  an  excellent 
nursery  for  seamen,  and  when  they  get  on 
board  an  English  ship  of  war,  their  duty  is 
so  constant,  and  so  very  strictly  observed,  that 
they  acquire  astonishing  firmnefs  and  dexte- 
rity in  the  execution  of  it ;  and  during  an  en- 
gagement, as  they  can  neither  retreat,  nor 
indulge  even  a  momentary  intermifsion  of 
duty,  without  consequences  which  they  can- 
not risk,  they  have  no  choice  but  to  fight.—- 
They  have  likewise  the  advantage  of  knowing 
that  they  are  opposed  to  enemies  who  are 
much  inferior  in  skill  to  themselves.*  I  have 
been  afsured  by  seamen  I  could  trust,  that 
P^nglish  sailors  can  manoeuvre  a  ship,  and  fire 
the   guns  in  half   the  time  that  French   or 


-^=  This  Work  was  written  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  war. 
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Dutchmen  can.  The  Spaniards  are  still  more 
deficient ;  insomuch  that  on  the  meeting  of 
an  English  and  Spanish  ship,  the  former  rec- 
kon the  latter  a  certain  prize.  During  the 
American  war,  and  through  the  whole  of  the 
present,  it  has  been  well-known  by  the  sailors, 
that  no  commander  of  an  English  fleet  need 
hesitate  to  attack  a  Spanish  one,  of  even 
double  the  force.  Thus  may  be  explained 
the  difference  which  has  appeared  so  perplex- 
ing between  the  event  of  our  naval  and  mili- 
tary engagements.'* 

"  This  account,"  said  ^Irs.  Almorne,  '*  ex- 
hibits naval  actions  more  as  an  effect  of  ma- 
chinery than  I  had  imagined." 

*'  Sailors  and  soldiers,  and  the  mafs  of  man- 
kind,'* cried  Ornville,  '*  should  be  mere  ma- 
chines. I  hope  the  many  will  ever  be  govern- 
ed by  the  few." 

<*  Dear  Mr.  Ornville,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Bafset,  *«  don't  talk  of  governing  ;  I  hate  the- 
very  word,  and  when  politics  begin,  there  is 
no  end  to  them  :»-for  my  part,  I  don't  under- 
stand them.  Pray,*Mrs.  Almorne,  what  have 
women  to  do  with  politics  ?" 
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^'  Nothing,"  answered  Mrs.  Almorne,  "  if 
they  do  not  understand  them." 

*'  And  how  can  they  understand  them  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Bafset. 

^^  Really,"  replied  Mrs.  Almorne,  with  a 
smile,  *^  I  do  not  see  how  they  can." 

''  I  thought  so,"  cried  Mrs.  Bafset,  exult- 
ingly:  *'  I  thought  your  good  sense  would 
perceive  they  could  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter; yet,  1  see  Avomen,  keen;— nay,  bitter 
about  politics,  who  know  no  more  about  them 
than  my  children." 

'*  I  believe,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Bafset,  «<  that 
nothing  could  puzzle  many  ladies  more,  than 
to  desire  an  explanation  of  their  political 
principles." 

*'  They  might  tell  you,"  said  Lady  Orn- 
ville,  *'  as  Mrs.  Ermine  told  me,  that  she  en- 
tertained certain  political  opinions,  though 
she  did  not  know  why." 

*<  I  hate  nothing  so  much  as  politics," 
cried  Mrs.  Bafset," 
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"  1  thought,"  said  Lady  Ornville,  '^  you 
were  very  fond  of  reading  parhamentary  de- 
bates." 

"  O,  not  at  all;  I  only  read  Mr.  P...'s 
speeches,  that  I  may  know  what  to  think ; 
but  I  never  read  Mr.  F. .  's,  as  I  was  sure  he 
was  in  the  wrong." 

*'  I  never  could  resist  looking  at  them," 
said  Mr.  Bafset,  "  but  I  seldom  finished  them, 
for  he  sometimes  almost  persuaded  me  he  wa^ 
in  the  right,  and  I  did  not  like  to  be  perplex- 
ed by  his  reasoning." 

*'  You  are  very  different  from  Mrs.  AI- 
morne,"  said  Ornville ;  "  I  have  heard  her 
declare  she  reckoned  it  one  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  her  life,  the  not  having  heard  F . . 
speak  in  parliament." 

*'  Parliamentary  debates,"  said  Mrs.  AI- 
morne,  ^'  carried  on  by  men  of  great  abilities, 
are  one  of  the  highest  entertainments,  and 
the  being  debarred  from  them  I  feel  a  severe 
deprivation." 

**  I  cannot  think,  my  dear  Mrs»  Almorne," 
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cried  Mrs.  Bafset,  *'  you  have  much  cause  to 
regret  it ;  you  can  always  get  the  debates  in 
the  newspapers,  where  you  can  have  just  as 
much,  or  as  little  of  them  as  you  please,  and 
as  women  have  no  occasion  for  public  speak- 
ing, they  need  not  wish  to  be  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  learn  oratory." 

*'  Women  can  learn  that  at  home,"  said 
Mr.  Bafset,  significantly  ;  **  thepafsions  teach 
us  eloquence;  though,  if  I  may  venture  my 
opinion  before  so  many  ladies,  I  think  women 
more  remarkable  for  the  number  than  the 
choice  of  their  words, — for  rapidity  more 
than  fluency  of  speech." 

"  I  confefs,"  said  Sir  John,  *'  I  think  wo- 
men are  generally  inferior  in  eloquence,  even 
to  the  men  who  are  as  little  employed  as 
themselves  in  public  speaking." 

'^  That  is  probably  owing,"  said  i>Irs.  Al- 
morne,  "  to  their  ideas  being  seldom  so  clear, 
or  well  arranged  as  those  of  men,  from  their 
inferior  education.  Their  minds  are  often  so 
uncultivated,  that  they  form  opinions  with- 
out knowing  the  foundation  of  them,  or  the 
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train  of  argument  by  which  they  should  be 
supported." 

'^  I  have  no  doubt,"  replied  Sir  John, 
**  that  any  mental  inferiority  observable  in 
the  fair  sex,  must  be  attributed  to  difference 
of  education,  for  it  sufficiently  appears  from 
the  history  of  mankind,  that  genius  is  of  no 


*'  Women,"  said  Sir  Esmond,  "  have  cer- 
tainly evinced  their  pretensions  to  high  intel- 
lectual powers;  they  have  been  distinguished 
as  authors,  philosophers,  legislators,  and  even 
as  warriors ;  yet,  is  it  not  singular,  that  the 
fine  arts,  to  which  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  they  would  sooner  have  been  led  by  cha- 
racter, taste,  and  situation,  should  have  been 
so  very  little  indebted  to  them  ?" 

'*  That  is  a  remarkable  fact,"  replied  Sir 
John,  '^  which  it  seems  difficult  to  account 
for ;  the  varieties  and  inequalities  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  perplexing." 

"  They  are  so,"  said  Mrs.  Almorne,  *^  and 
none  has  sruck  me  more  of  late  than  another 
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remarkable  fact  respecting  women.  Will  you 
explain  to  me,  why  revenge,  which  is  so  pow- 
erful a  pafsion  in  the  human  breast,  should  so 
seldom  mark  their  conduct  ?  Amidst  all  the 
atrocities  which  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  has 
produced  in  that  unfortunate  country,  we 
hear  of  no  woman  distinguishing  herself  by 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  though  so  many  must 
have  been  goaded  to  it,  not  only  by  their 
own  sufferings,,  but  those  of  their  parents,, 
husbands,  and  children." 

**  I  beUeve,"  said  Sir  Esmond,  '*  the  same 
observation  may  apply  to  the  French  women ; 
since  the  Revolution,  there  have  been  many 
instances  of  the  greatest  outrage  and  cruelty 
amonor  the  lower  clafses  of  women  actinsr  col- 
lectively  ;  and  in  the  higher  ranks  there  have 
been  numerous  examples  of  heroic  contempt: 
of  death,  but  few  of  deliberate  individual 
revenge."^ 

"  It  must  be  attributed,"  said  Ornville,  "to 
the  timidity  and  humanity  natural  to  the  sex." 

*'  I  should  think,"  replied  Mrs.  Almorne, 
**  that  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  often  conspL- 
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cuous  in  the  lower  clafs  of  females,  and  the 
mahgnity  too  frequently  observable  in  women 
of  every  rank,  must  lead  us  to  seek  another 
explanation." 

"  A  more  probable  one,'*  observed  Sir  John, 
*'  may  be  their  early  habits  of  submifsion. — 
They  soon  discover  that  their  place  in  so- 
ciety does  not  permit  the  indulgence  of 
their  pafsions,  and  are  accustomed  to  con- 
trol them.  It  is  probably  from  this  cause 
that  they  are  so  remarkable  for  pafsive  cou- 
rage. The  magnanimity  with  v/hich  they 
meet  death  ;  the  heroic  fortitude  with  which 
they  suffer,  in  times  of  persecution,  the  most 
cruel  tortures,  and  their  patient  endurance, 
both  of  bodily  and  mental  pain,  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  attributed  to  their  state  ia 
society," 

<'  It  certainly  must,"  replied  Sir  Esmond; 
**  but  may  not  the  supprefsion  of  revenge  in 
the  female  breast,  be  likewise  owing  to  their 
having  the  means  of  gratifying  it  little  in  their 
power  ?  Were  they  taught  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, their  resentment  might  oftener  appear." 
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"  It  is  then   very  fortunate/*   said  Mr 
Bafset,  "  that  they  cannot  handle  a  musket.' , 

"  In  that  view  it  may  be  so,"  replied  Mrs. 
Almorne,  "  but  on  other  accounts  I  have  long 
thought  that  women  should  be  trained  to  the 
use  of  fire-arms ;  their  education  renders 
them  too  helplefs." 

'*  You  would  then,"  said  Ornville,  '*  de- 
stroy the  female  character." 

**  I  think  it  very  pofsible,"  answered  Mrs. 
Almorne,  **  to  render  women  more  independ- 
ent, without  hardening  their  manners.  My 
father,  who  was  a  soldier,  taught  me  the  use 
of  a  musket,  as  he  thought  the  day  might 
come,  when  it  would  enable  me  to  protect 
myself  and  others  ;  and  to  this  I  have  been 
indebted  for  much  hrmnefs  in  situations,which 
would  have  overpowered  most  women." 

"  I  should  drcCvd  the  effect  of  such  educa- 
tion," rejoined  Ornvillei  *'  women  should  be 
the  solace,  not  the  rivals  of  men." 

*'  Women,"  said^Irs.  Almorne,  should  be 
useful  to  themselves  and  others,  as  far  as  they 
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can  be  so,  without  injury  to  their  proper  place 
in  fociety ;  I  would  not  have  them  either  le- 
'T-islators  or  soldiers ;  but  I  would  endeavour 
to  put  an  end  to  that  womanish  weaknefs 
which  is  so  often  a  misfortune  to  themselves, 
and  a  torment  to  others." 

**  Would  you  fear  no  bad  consequences," 
asked  Lady  Ornville,  "  from  putting  arms 
into  the  hands  of  such  a  multitude  ?" 

*'  None,"  replied  Mrs.  Almorne  ;  *^  women 
would  be  restrained  in  the  use  of  them  by  the 
same,  and  more  causes,  than  influence  men, 
while  they  might  derive  from  them  important 
benefit.  Amidst  the  calamities  of  war,  par- 
ticularly, is  it  not  to  be  regretted  that  women 
should  often  be  defencelefs,from  their  ignorance 
of  an  art,  which  a  boy  may  become  expert  in." 

**  I  am  much  inclined  to  be  of  your  opi- 
nion," said  Sir  John,  "  but  it  requires  consi- 
deration." 

*Mf  it  requires  consideration,"  cried  Mrs. 
Bafset,  <^  I  beseech  you.  Sir,  to  drop  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  mention  of  fire-arms  gives  me  a  fit 
of  the  ague." 
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*^  And  the  sight  of  them,"  said  Mr.  Bafset^ 
**  deprives  you  of  your  senses,  as  I  know  but 
too  well.  It  is  not  a  month  ago  since  we  were 
robbed  in  our  carriage  by  a  poor  looking  dog,, 
whom  I  could  easily  have  intimidated,  had  it 
not  been  for  her  cursed  squalling,  and  holding, 
my  arm  :  and  'tis  ten  to  one  that  she  had 
shot  herself;  for  in  the  struggle  my  pistol 
went  off,  and ^" 

*^  Lord  !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Bafset,  **  why 
will  3^ou  be  always  harping  on  that  string  ? 
Have  we  not  quarrelled  about  it  a  hundred 
times  ?'* 

*'  I  only  wished,  my  dear,  to  show  how 
you  risked — ^" 

*'  What  does  it  signify  what  I  risked,  when 
the  thing  is  over  ?" 

**  But,  my  dear,  you  should  know  again — " 

*'  How,*'  interrupted  Mrs.  Bafset  pafsion- 
ately,  '^  do  you  suppose  I  can  have  recollec- 
tion at  such  a  time  ?  You  would  persuade  ms 
out  of  my  senses." 
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*^  I  only  wish  I  could  persuade  you  into 
them." 

"  You  are  really  very  civil — but  you  are 
always  so  violent  1" 

**  Violent !  I  am  perfectly  calm  ;  but  really, 
my  dear,  your  absurd  behaviour  would  pro- 
voke any  mortal." 

"  No  mortal  could  have  acted  otherwise 
than  I  did.  Would  you  have  a  woman  to  be 
a  man  ?" 

*'  I  would  only  have  a  woman  to  have  com- 
mon sense.  Did  you  not  hear  what  Mrs.  Al- 
morne  said?" 

**  Yes,  but  did  not  Mr.  Ornville  say,  that 
women  should  be  just  what  they  are?" 

"  Mr.  Ornville  is  not  a  married  man." 

**  That  is  quite  one  of  your  reflections,  but 
Mr.  Ornville  is  right." 

"  My  dear,  if  you  would  only  listen — " 

"  I  will  not  listen  ;  it  does  not  signify  talk- 
ing." 
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*'  You  are  really  too  ridiculous,  my  love." 

"  And  you  are  always  so  unreasonable,  my 
dear. — I  declare  the  conversation  to-day  has 
been  as  shocking  as  when  men  talk  of  profef* 
sional  subjects  before  ladies.'* 

**  Come  then,  Madam,*'  said  Lady  Orn* 
vilie,  **  let  us  retire  to  the  tea-table,  and  leave 
the  gentlemen  to  discufs  what  subjects  they 
think  proper." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


M, 


.R.  and  Mrs.  Bafset  left  Ornville  in  the 
evening,  and  were  soon  followed  by  Mrs. 
Almorne,  who  had  only  come  to  take  leave  of 
the  family  previously  to  her  departure  on  a 
tour,  which  would  detain  her  some  time  from 
home. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Ornville  had  a 
private  conference  w-ith  his  mother;  after 
which  she  desired  to  speak  to  Constantia  in 
her  own  apartment.  Her  countenance  wore 
the  appearance  of  considerable  anxiety,  while 
she  thus  addrefsed  her : 

'^  You  must  know,  my  dear,  that  your 
brother's  errand  here  to-day,  is  to  get  some 
money  from  your  father;    he  has  immediate 
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occasion  for  five  hundred  pounds,  which, 
though  no  great  sum,  I  am  afraid  your  father 
will  not  consent  to  give.  He  thinks  Hastings 
has  spent  a  great  deal  too  much, — but  he 
should  consider,  more  than  I  think  he  does, 
how  difficult  it  is  for  a  young  man  to  calculate 
his  expenses  with  the  economy  of  an  old 
one." 

*^  It  is  not,"  said  Constantia,  '^  the  amount, 
but  the  nature  of  his  expenses,  which  my 
father  chiefly  repines  at." 

"  I  admit  they  have  been  ill-judged,  but  his 
situation  is  some  apology  for  them.  He  has 
been  bred  in  affluence,  and  can  form  no  idea 
of  the  economy,  Avhich  his  father  and  I  were 
obliged  to  practice  when  we  married.  We 
were  obliged  to  deliberate  on  the  expenditure 
of  every  guinea  ;  Hastings,  on  the  contrary, 
had  his  expenses  so  liberally  supplied  till  he 
was  twenty-five,  that  he  neither  knew  the 
want,  nor  truly  understood  the  value  of 
money. — He  would  have  been  happier,  and 
more  prudent,  probably,  had  he  been  dif- 
ferently situated,  but  that  is  past  j — his  habits 
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cannot  now  be  entirely  broken,  when  he  knows 
that  he  is  heir  to  a  handsome  fortune  ;  but  you 
are  not  ignorant,  I  beHeve,  that  his  conduct 
has  been  lately  much  altered  for  the  better?" 

«*  I  am  not." 

*^  Consider  this,  and  attend  to  what  I  say. 
All  the  money  he  has  lately  got  from  your 
father,  beyond  his  settled  allowance,  has  been 
obtained  through  me  ;  but  the  last  time  I  ap- 
plied for  him,  your  father  forbade  me  to  do  it 
again,  in  a  manner  which  renders  it  impofsible 
for  me  to  attempt  it.  I  told  Hastings  this 
to-night,  and  desired  him  to  borrow  the 
money,  but  he  says  he  has  already  borrowed 
so  much,  that  it  is  impofsible  for  him  to  get 
more  in  that  way,  withou-  paying  the  most 
exorbitant  interest." 

'*  Had  he  not  better  pay  any  interest  than 
distrefs  my  father  ?" 

''I  thought  so  at  first,  but  he  has  convinced 
me  that  your  father  ought  not  to  be  distrefsed 
with  his  present  demand,  as  it  really  is  to  clear 
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an  old  debt,  which,  from  his  altered  mode  of 
life,  cannot  be  incurred  again.  It  is,  there- 
fore, )'our  father's  interest  to  advance  the 
mone}^  as  it  may  otherwise  be  hereafter  a 
heavy  debt  on  the  ellate.  From  these  consi- 
derations I  am  anxious  that  he  should  get  it ; 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  obtain 
it  for  him." 

**Had  he  not  better  write  to  my  father  on 
the  subject?" 

**  He  would  feel  almost  as  much  difficulty 
in  writing  as  speaking  to  him  ;  besides  the 
moment  I  snopestcd  your  doinoit,  he  eac^erly 
grasped  at  the  proposal  ;  for  he  knows  well  the 
indulgence  with  which  your  father  listens  to 
any  wish  of  yours." 

^*  What  must  my  father  think  of  my  pre- 
suming to  urge  a  demand,  which  he  has  for- 
bidden you  to  make  ?" 

**  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that, — he 
will  consider  you  as  merely  complying  Avith 
vour  brother's  wish." 
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''But  how  can  I  request,  what  he  thinks  it 
wrong  to  grant  ?" 

''  You  have  no  occasion  to  request ;  you 
have  only  to  state  the  facts  I  shall  mention  to 
you,  and  your  father  himself  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  complying  with  your  brother's  desire. 

You  can  have  no  objection  to  this. Why 

are  you  silent,  Constantia?" 

*'  Because  I  feel  unhappy  at  the  idea  of 
speaking  to  my  father  on  such  a  subject." 

*'  It  is  unfortunate  to  be  sure  ;  but  as  things 
are,  how  can  it  be  properly  avoided  ? — 
It  is  your  duty,  certainly,  to  serve  your  bro- 
ther,— it  is  your  duty  at  all  times  ;  but  after 
the  disappointment  you  have  lately  occasioned 
him,  I  should  have  expected  that  you  would 
have  been  particularly  glad  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  obliging  him." 

"  Gladly  would  I  oblige  him,  if  I  could  do 
so  without  giving  pain  to  my  father." 

*'I  am  afraid,  Constantia,  you  are  more 
afraid  of  giving  pain  to  your  father,  than  to 
your  mother." 
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*'  O,  say  not  so, — you  know  not  how  it 
grieves  me  to  give  you  the  smallest  uneasinefs." 

**  I  know,  my  love,  5^ou  are  good,  but  I 
sometimes  suspect  you  love  your  father  better 
than  me." 

**  Do  not  afflict  me  by  the  supposition,^* 
cried  Constantia,  eagerly  grasping  her  mother's 
hand. 

*^  My  dear  child,"  said  Lady  Ornville,  ^'I 
could  not  blame  you  if  you  did  ;  your  wajs 
are  more  afsimilated  to  his ;  and  he  is  so  ex- 
cellent, that  you  cannot  love  him  too  much. 
It  afflicts  me  that  you  should  see  any  difference 
between  us,  and  you  see  it  but  too  well.  He 
thinks  our  difsimilarity  has  been  of  little  con- 
sequence to  me,  but  he  is  greatly  mistaken  ; — • 
my  cards  could  hardly  be  more  distrefsing  to 
him,  than  his  books  have  often  been  to  me  : 
they  deprived  me  of  his  society,  and  made  me 
frequently  feel  alone,  and  melancholy,  even 
in. his  presence. — But  1  see  this  subject  dis- 
trefses  you  ; — let  us  return  to  our  businefs." 

«*  Tell  me,  my  dear  mother,  what  it  is  you 
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wish  me  to  do,   and  I  shall  instantly  do  it." 

*^  Nothing,  my  dear,  can  be  done  to-night ; 
your  brother  does  not  like  to  be  near  your 
father,  when  he  makes  a  demand  for  money  ; 
and,  therefore,  does  not  wish  you  to  mention 
it,  till  he  has  left  the  Abbey ;  to-morrow 
morning,  after  breakfast,  he  proposes  taking 
Sir  Esmond  with  him  to  Ramsgate,  that  you 
may  have  an  easy  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
your  father,  and  he  will  leave  Nelson  to  bring 
him  a  letter  from  you." 

Lady  Ornville  then  gave  Constantia  all  the 
information  respecting  her  brother's  affairs, 
which  it  was  necefsary  to  communicate  to  Sir 
John  ;  and  Constantia  having  promised  to  do 
every  thing  she  desired,  they  rejoined  the 
-family. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 
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HEN  Ornville,  and  Sir  Esmond,  left  the 
Abbey  in  the  morning,  Sir  John  withdrew  to 
his  library,  whither  Constantia  followed  him. 

He  was  not  surprised  at  her  doing  so,  as 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  there  ;  but 
•when  he  observed  that  she  sat  gravely  without 
taking  a  book,  htf  kindly  inquired,  why  she 
was  so  thoughtful  ? 

She  attempted  to  answer,  but  her  voice 
faltered,  and  she  stopped  without  finishing  a 
sentence. 

Her  behaviour  excited  his  surprise  and  con- 
cern, and  he  earnestly  desired  to  know  what 
had  thus  affected  her  ? 

The  fear  of  alarming  him  gave  her  courage 
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to  speak  ;  and  she  informed  him,  in   concise 
and  simple  terms,  of  her  brother's  situation. 

He  listened  without  interrupting  her  ;  and 
"vvhen  she  ceased  speaking,  remained  silent  for 
some  time,  with  a  countenance  strongly  ex- 
prefsive  of  distrefs. 

At  length  he  said,  '^  I  am  not  surprised,  my 
dear,  that  you  should  feel  pain  in  complying 
with  your  brother's  request ;  you  know  it 
must  afflict  me,  though  you  do  not  know  how 
much.  It  is  not  his  debts  which  disturb  me  ; 
for  them  I  am  prepared  ;  but  I  had  flattered 
myself,  he  came  here  yesterday  without  any 
sinister  design  ;  and  the  being  constantly  dis- 
appointed in  his  affection,  is  far  more  painful 
than  his  extravagance.  I  am  hurt  too,  that 
he  should  always  mistake  me  so  much  as  to 
suppose  that  I  will  yield  to  entreaty,  what  I  re- 
fuse to  affection  or  reason.  He  ought  to  know, 
that  I  have  hitherto  relieved  his  pecuniary  dis- 
trefses,  lefs  in  compliance  with  tlie  v\^ishes  of 
his  mother,  than  from  other  motives;  and  he 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  spoken  or  written  to 
me  himself,  instead  of  employing  you." 
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*^  As  he  is  situated/'  replied  Constantla, 
*^  he  must  feel  much  pain  in  either  speaking 
or  writing  to  you  upon  the  subject." 

*^  He  believes,  Constantia,  that  you  will  be 
a  more  succefsful  negotiator  than  himself. 
I  have  no  doubt  you  have  represented  his  case 
in  the  most  favourable  manner,  and  are  willing 
to  be  his  advocate,  as  far  as  it  is  in  your 
power." 

^'  In  all  that  I  have  said,  I  have  only  given 
a  simple  statement  of  the  circumstances  I  was 
informed  of." 

'*  Would  you  think  it  right  in  me  to  comply 
with  his  request  ?" 

**  I  should  be  happy  if  you  thought  it  right; 
I  believe  his  situation  is  exactly  as  he  has  re- 
presented it." 

'^  You   would,  therefore,  approve  of  my 

giving  the  money  ?" 

*'  It  would  relieve  him  from  a  very  dis- 
ag-reeable  state,  and  would  probably  encourage 
his  reicrmation." 
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'^  On  his  reformation  I  have  little  depend- 
ence, unleis  he  iinds  it  convenient  for  himself, 
and  the  greatnefs  of  his  debts  may  perhaps 
conduce  to  his  economy,  as  the  lofs  must 
ultimately  fall  upon  himself." 

'^  But  still,  debt  must  involve  him  in  distrefs, 
and  lefsen  his  respectability." 

''Enough,  ray  dear, — his  demand  shall  be 
granted,  and  for  your  soke.  Before  1  began 
to  speak  to  you,  I  had  little  hesitation  what  I 
ought  to  do  ;  and  determined,  if  you  favoured 
his  request,  to  comply  with  it,  that  you  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  obliging  him.  I  shall 
tell  him  that  for  once  he  owes  his  succefs  to 
his  agent.  Your  refusal  of  Woodford  has 
irritated  him  ;  I  observed  his  cold  behaviour 
to  you  yesterday,  and  wish  to  make  him  sen- 
sible of  the  injustice  he  does  3'ou.  Were  I  to 
refuse  the  money,  he  would  imagine  you  had 
not  interested  yourself  for  him;  for  he  believes 
I  can  deny  you  nothing  :  but  how  can  I  refuse, 
when  you  never  make  a  request,  which  I 
ought  not  to  grant]  My  admiration  of  you  is 
iilmost  greater  than  my  affection, — you  are 
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the  solace  of  mv  life  in  affliction, — the  delioht 
of  my  heart  in  happier  hours  !" 

Constantia  took  the  hand  of  her  father,  and 
wept  over  it. — **  Can  there,"  cried  she,  "  be 
a  stronger  incentive  to  virtue  than  such  affec- 
tion,— such  praise  !  How  angehc  is  the  kind- 
nefs  of  such  a  fatlier  1" 

Constantia  loved  her  father  with  the  most  un- 
bounded affection  ;  she  revered  him  in  such  a 
manner,  that  his  least  words  made  au indelible 
imprefsion  on  her  mind  ;  and  any  expreCsions 
of  esteem  or  affection  fiom  him,  were  the  most 
dehghtful  sounds  she  could  hear. 

Sir  John  was  not  unaffected  with  the  ten- 
der ncfs  she  discovered,  and  it  was  sometime 
before  they  could  renew  the  conversation. 

At  length  he  desired  her  to  take  a  pen,  and 
he  would  dictate  a  letter  to  her  brother; — 
**  but  stay,"  added  he,  '*  it  is  better  I  should 
write  to  him  myself,  for  it  may  not  be  well  for 
YOU  to  write,  what  I  think  it  proper  to  say." 

He  then  wrote  a  few  lines,  which  he  de- 
sired her  to  enclose  in  a  note  from  herself, 
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after  showing  them  to  lier  mother.      "  Does 


& 


she,"  he  «asked,  *' know  of  your  brother's  ap- 
phcation  to  me  ?" 

Constantia  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

*^  Was  it  she,  or  Hastings,  who  proposed 
your  speaking  to  me  ? — But  I  ma}'  spare  you 
the  pain  of  answering;  your  counlenance  is 
sufficiently  exprefi^ive.  I  niight  have  guefsed, 
indeed,  how  it  was  ;  he  would  not  have  treated 
you  in  the  unkind  manner  he  did  yesterday, 
if  he  had  come  here  with  the  intention  of  ask- 
ing a  favour  of  you." 


"  My  mother  was  persuaded- 


*^  Stop  my  dear;  I  am  not  displeased  that 
she  should  wish  to  relieve  Hastings  ;  I  know 
she  must  feel  for  his  distrefses,  and  be  lenient 
to  his  faihngs  ;  but  I  am  grieved  that  you 
should  receive  opposite  imprefsions  from  your 
parents ;  you  cannot  approve  of  the  one, 
■without,  in  some  degree,  condemniD<^  the 
other.  I  am  distrefsed  whenever  you  see  us 
at   variance ;    but   since    our    disagreements 

G6 
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cannot  be  concealed  from  you,  may  they 
prove  lefsons  for  your  conduct  through  life. 
Remember,  that  mutual  forbearance  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  happinefs  of  married  people ; 
that  ready  and  cheerful  acquiescence  in  small 
requests  is  efsential  to  their  harmony,  and 
that  conjugal  felicity  may  be  lost  by  small 
matters,  as  well  as  by  great. 

'^  Endeavour  to  please  the  husband,  as  you 
gained  the  lover ;  think  no  circumstance  of 
behaviour  too  trifling  to  merit  attention  ;  for 
tlie  happinefs  of  domestic  intercourse  hangs 
upon  such  delicate  chords,  that  the  smallest 
stretch  of  them  may  prove  fatal. — A  generous 
man  will  not  take  advantage  of  your  goodnefs 
to  impose  fetters  upon  you  ;  but  should  you 
be  unfortunate  in  a  husband,  the  conduct  I  re- 
commend, is  still  your  best  chance  for  comfort 
in  a  state  in  which  repentance  is  vain. 

**  Should  you  have  cbildren,  endeavour  to 
form  their  characters  in  such  a  manner,  as  may 
render  them  useful  and  happy  in  every  situa- 
tion. Were  Hastings  amiable,  I  should  for- 
give his  errors  \  for  they,  ijre  the  offspring  of 
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education.  Encouraged  from  infancy  in  the 
indulgence  of  liis  pafsions, — his  wants  no 
sooner  felt  than  supplied ; — bred  to  no  profefs- 
sion,  with  a  great  estate  in  prospect, — is  it 
surprising  that  he  fell  into  habits  of  difsipation, 
and  extravagance  ? — I  ought  to  have  foreseen 
this,  but  I  nourished  fallacious  hopes,  and  had 
too  little  influence  on  yoiir  mother,  to  prevent 
her  misconduct ;  much  of  which  I  discovered 
only  when  it  was  too  late. 

**  To  her  my  displeasure  was  as  a  pafsing 
cloud,  forgotten  as  soon  as  pafsed  ;  her  light 
and  cheerful  temper  was  not  to  be  reprefsed 
by  slight  uneasinefs  ;  and  she  has  never  known 
real  misfortune.  To  me,  our  difsimilarity  has 
been  one.  I  have  hardly  ever  felt  myself  at 
home,  since  I  fixed  my  residence  at  Ornville; 
since  I  attained  the  situation,  Avhich  I  fancied 
was  to  secure  my  felicity. 

^^  I  had  hoped  to  make  this  venerable  mansion 
the  seat  of  peace  and  retirement, — the  resort 
only  of  such  society  as  I  should  draw  hither 
from  motives  of  friendship,  esteem,  or  hu- 
manity ;  but  it  has  been  the  resort  of  the  most 
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insignificant  beings:  for  the  door  of  a  hotel, 
which  your  mother  made  her  house,  must  be 
open  to  almost  every  kind  of  guest. 

''  The  importance  of  great  alTairs  on  human 
happinefs,  all  arc  aware  of;  but  few  consider 
the  inuuence  which  tilings,  app.irently  trivial, 
have  on  the  peace  of  individuals." 

Sir  John  paused  a  few  moments,  and  then 
desired  Constantia  to  go  to  her  mother. 

"She  will  be  anxious,"  said  he,  '4o  know 
the  result  of  our  conference  ;  and  I  can  never 
think  of  her  feehng  distrefs,  without  suffering 
myself; — respect  her  intentions,  my  child, 
they  are  always  good." 

Constantia  left  her  father  with  a  mixture  of 
sensations,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe. 

She  found  her  mother  most  anxiously  wait- 
ii]gher  return,  and  full  of  apprehensions,  from 
which  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  relieving 
her,  and  of  restoring  her  to  tranquillity. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


A. 


.s  Constaatia  -was  taking^  a  walk  in  the 
evening,  she  met  with  Sir  Esmond  Anson  re- 
turning from  Ramsgdte  on  horseback. 

The  moment  he  saw  her,  he  alighted,  and, 
giving  his  horse  to  his  groom,  accosted  her 
with  a  smile,  saying,  *'  as  ^our  attention, 
Mifs  Ornville,  was  not  distracted  yesterday 
at  Ramsgate,  by  a  variety  of  objects,  I  dare 
say  you  will  be  able  to  give  me  some  descrip- 
tion of  the  stranger  you  saw  there ;  was  he  a 
middle  sized  man  about  my  age,  with  a  very 
dark  complexion,  and  fine  eye?" 

Constantia,  who  had  hoped  the  answer  she 
had  given  Mr.  Bafset  was  forgotten,  was  dis- 
concerted by  this  addrefs,  and  still  more  by 
Sir  Esmond^s  inquiring  if  she  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  picturesque  views  in  Switzerland? 
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Perceiving  that  her  meeting  with  the  stran- 
ger was  known  to  liim,  she  asked  if  he  was 
-acquainted  with  the  gentleman  she  had  seen 
<-tB 's? 

*'  Intimately,"  he  replied  ;  *^  he  is  one  of 
the  oldest  friends  I  have ;  we  were  school- 
companions,  and  have  been  mucli  together 
since ;  you  have  often  heard  me  speak  of  him." 

*'  I  do  not  remember  your  ever  mentioning 
him  before." 

^^  You  know  his  name,  then  ?" 

*^  No,  I  liad  forgot, how  stupid  !" 

**  It  is  not  you  who  are  stupid,"  said  Sir 
Esmond,  with  a  smile,  *'  but  I,  who  am  an  un- 
skilful painter;  had  I  delineated  him  faith- 
fully, you  must  have  known  the  original  by 
the  picture." 

''  You  are  very  ingenious  in  explaining 
my  absence." 

*'  Shall  I  do  it  more  simply?"  asked  Sir 
Esmond  j  but  without  giving  her  time  to  re- 
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ply,  he  proceeded  to  inform  her,  that  her 
new  acquaintance  v/as  Captain  Vahnonsor, 
whom  she  must  remember  to  have  heard  him 
speak  of.  ''  He  is  at  present,"  continued 
Sir  Esmond,  *'  stationed  with  his  regiment  at 
Ramsgate,  which  I  did  not  know  till  I  met 
with  him  accidentally  this  morning." 

'*  How  agreeable  your  meeting  so  unex- 
pectedly !" 

*'  You  may  believe  it  was.  He  soon  asked 
if  I  was  come  to  pafs  the  summer  in  Kent, 
when  I  told  him  I  should  only  be  a  short  time 
in  it  at  Ornville.  At  the  mention  of  the  name 
he  seemed  electrified,  and  I  then  discovered 

your  meeting  with  him  at  B 's,  where 

he  had  inquired  your  name." 

*'  Does  he  expect  to  remain  any  time  at 
Ramsgate  ?" 

**  He  does  ;  and  I  intend  to  ask  your  fa- 
ther's permifsion  to  bring  him  here  ;  have 
you  an3^  objection  ? 

"  None,  certainly;  I  shall  rejoice  to  see 
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him.  both  as  your  friend,  anei  the  strano^er  I 


**  The  more  you  see  him,  the  more  yoa 
will  be  pleased  with  him.  I  know  him  well, 
and  think  him  one  of  the  first  characters  I 
ever  met  with.  From  the  conversation  you 
had  with  him,  you  must  have  perceived  he 
had  a  superior  understanding  and  taste,  and 
you  will  always  find  him  uniformly  agreeable. 
He  is  perfectly  well  bred, — above  all  affecta- 
tion ;  and  persons  of  sensibility  will  quickly 
discern  that  it  is  not  wanting  in  him.  To 
your  father  his  society  will  be  an  acquisition ; 
—to  you,  lam  afraid,  he  may  prove  too  agree- 
able." 

**  A  too  agreeable  man,'*  said  Constantia, 
*'  is  a  phenomenon,  which  excites  my  curio- 
sity more  than  my  fear.*' 

'^  Your  curiosity  shall  speedily  be  gratified. 
To-morrow  he  wished  me  to  spend  witli  him 
at  llamsgate,  which  my  engagement  with 
you  to  go  to  Ellbourne,  made  me  decline,  but 
the  next  day  I  have  promised  to  be  with  him, 
and  the  following  morning  I  hope  to  bring 
him  here." 
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'*  Have  you  •  not  said  too  much  in  his 
praise  ?  High  raised  expectations  often  lead 
to  disappointment." 

'^  I  should  not  be  sorry  if  that  v/ere  the 
effect,  for  my  fears  are  of  an  opposite  nature; 
but  I  hope  you  have  skill  sufficient  to  manage 
prudently,  a  retreat,  where  you  find  there  is 
danger." 

Constantia  was  spared  a  reply,  by  their 
arrival  at  the  house  interrupting  the  conver- 
sation ;  but,  on  their  joming  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Ornville,  she  heard  Sir  Es'.nond  again 
speak  of  Captain  Valmonsor  in  a  strain  of 
very  high  encomium. 

"  Let  us  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
friend  here,"  said  Sir  John  in  reply  ;  **  bring 
him  as  soon,  and  as  often  as  you  can  :  as  a 
stranger,  I  should  be  desirous  to  show  him 
every  civility ;  but  as  your  friend,  and  the 
man  you  describe,  I  should  wish  him  to  con- 
sider Ornville  Abbey  as  a  home  during  his 
stay  in  Kent." 


Constantia   felt    great    satisfaction    at   this 
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discovery  of  tiie  stranger^  whom  -with,  so 
much  regret  she  had  fancied  she  was  never  to 
see  again.  It  was  highly  gratifying  to  find 
that  she  was  not  mistaken  in  the  opinion  she 
had  so  quickly  formed  of  him ;  and  she  looked 
forward  with  impatience  to  the  hour  which 
was  to  bring  him  to  the  Abbey  ;  her  curiosity 
being  powerfully  excited  to  know  if  the  man 
who  had  been  capable  of  giving  such  favour- 
able imprefsions  of  himself  during  a  short  and 
casual  meeting,  would  prove  equally  agree- 
able upon  farther  acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


c-zonstantia's  desire  to  be  with  her  sister, 
made  her  seize  every  opportunity  of  going  to 
Elbourne  with  Company,  and  there  was  no 
person  she  v.as  more  desirous  of  being  there 
with  than  Sir  Esmond  Anson,  as  she  knew 
that  in  his  presence,  Sir  Robert  was  always 
in  perfect  good  humour. 

Sir  Esmond's  near  relationship  to  Lady 
Horndon ;  his  age,  character,  and  fortune, 
made  Sir  Robert  justly  consider  him  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  connexions  his  family 
could  have,  and  he  therefore  omitted  no 
opportunit}'  of  ingratiating  himself  into  his 
favour. 

As  Constantia  knew  that  Sir  Esmond  gene- 
rally went  to  Elbourne  a  day  or  two  after  he 
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came  to  the  neighbourhood,  she  proposed  to 
hhn  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Ornville, 
that  they  should  pafs  the  next  day  at  Elbourne, 
to  which  he  very  readily  afsented. 

It  was  her  intention  to  go  early  in  the  day, 
that  they  might  have  time  to  return  to  the 
Abbey  before  dinner,  if  Sir  Robert  and  Lady 
liorndon  were  from  home ;  but  unluckily. 
Sir  Esmond,  upon  his  return  from  Ramsgate, 
found  he  should  have  businefs  at  Anson  House 
in  the  morning,  v/h'ich  would  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  get  to  Elbourne  before  three  or  four 
o'clock. 

This  oblioed  Constantia  either  to  q;o  with- 
out  him  in  the  morning,  or  to  send  to  know 
if  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Horndon  were  to  be 
at  home,  that  Sir  Esmond  might  not  risk 
mifsing  them  at  a  late  hour ;  and  she  pvefer- 
rred  the  former,  in  the  hope  of  getting  her 
sister  to  make  some  visits  with  her  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  she  accordingly  left  Ornville 
early,  and  arrived  at  Elbourne  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock. 


She  found  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Horndon 
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alone,  in  their  ordinary  sitting  room  ;  she 
was  employed  in  making  a  child's  frock,  and 
he  was  lolling  in  an  arm  chair  in  his  slippers, 
with  his  hair  undrefsed. 

After  the  usual  salutations  had  pafsed,  Sir 
Robert,  addrefsing  Constantia,  said,  *'  I  can- 
not congratulate  you,  Mifs  Ornville,  on  choos- 
ing this  morning  for  a  visit  to  us,  as  Lady 
llorndon  is  in  so  sulky  a  humour  that  you 
must  pafs  your  time  very  disagreeably." 

"  I  did  not  imagine,"  answered  Constantia, 
'*  that  Lady  Horndon  could  be  sulky." 

'^  To  you,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "she  may  not 
be  so,  but  to  me  she  is  lefs  civil;  I  have  been 
talking  to  her  this  hour,  and  she  has  hardly 
deigned  to  give  me  an  ansv/er.'* 

"  The  subject  of  conversation,"  replied 
Constantia,  "  has  not,  I  suppose,  been  very 
agreeable." 

"  Do  you,  Mifs  Ornville,  make  it  a  rule 
to  converse  only  upon  agreeable  topics  ?  In 
your  situation  this  may  be  practicable,  but 
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how  do  you  think  the  businefs  of  hfe  is  to  be 
carried  on,  if  a  wife  and  mother  is  to  be  in- 
dulged in  such  freaks  ? — You  have  probably, 
however,  never  thought  of  the  matter ; — wo- 
men are  not  opprefsed  with  much  thinking  ;  — 
my  wife  will  sit  insipidly  a  whole  day  as  she 
does  now,  drawing  a  needle  through  a  bit  of 
hnen,  without  troubling  herself  to  think  of 
any  thing." 

A  tear,  which  glistened  in  the  mild  eye  of 
Lady  Horndon,  roused  the  feelings  of  Con- 
stantia  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  him  a  severe  answer,  when 
she  was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  her  ne- 
phew John,  who  came  to  inquire  if  his  father 
would  permit  him  to  go  to  Westbrook  with 
his  brother  Edward  ? 

"  No, — "  roared  out  Sir  Robert,  in  a  voice 
like  thunder. 

The  poor  boy,  terrified  at  his  father's  man- 
ner, shrunk  back  with  so  piteous  a  look,  that 
his  mother,  whom  he  was  near,  took  him 
kindly  by  the  hand,  and  kifsed  him. 
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*'  I  beg,  Lady  Horiulon,"  cried  Sir  Robert, 
in  a  very  pafsionate  tone,  ^*  that  you  will  not 
make  an  ideot  of  the  boy  ;  he  will  do  very 
Avell,  if  left  to  himself,  but  nothing  can  be  so 
ruinous  to  him  as  womanish  fondling  ; — mo- 
thers, by  their  ridiculous  behaviour,  would 
destroy  the  spirit  of  the  finest  boys  in  the 
world." 

Lady  Horn  don  quitted  her  son,  and  Sir 
Robert  was  proceeding  with  a  torrent  of  in- 
Tective,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  his  son 
Edward's  coming  to  tell  his  mother,  that  Mrs. 
Oldfield  Avas  in  her  carria2:e  at  the  lodg^e,  and 
had  sent  her  servant  to  say,  that  if  it  was  con- 
venient to  her  and  bis  Either,  she  would 
spend  the  day  with  them,  after  making  a  call 
at  yiv.  Bafset's. 

Lady  Horndon  looked  at  Sir  Robert,  as  if 
she  expected  him  to  direct  the  answer,  upon 
which  he  exclaimed,  *'  Is  it  pofsible,  Lady 
Horndon,  you  should  be  at  a  lofs  what  to  say  ? 
Do  you  imagine  I  can  be  troubled  with  the 
old  fool?" 

"  What  apology  shall  I  make  ?"  said  Lady 
Horndon. 

7 
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^'  Any  one — no  matter  what — say  you  are 

ill — the  thildren  dying any  thing  that  will 

frighten  her  away." 

*'  Her  servant  inquired,"  said  Edward, 
**  before  he  deUvered  the  mefsage,  how  the 
family  were,  and  was  told  by  Matthew  that 
we  were  all  well.". 

*^  How  the  Devil !"  vociferated  Sir  Robert, 
**  did  he  pretend  to  say  how  we  were!'* 

*'  Since  he  did  so,'*  said  Lady  Horndon," 
*^  1  am  afraid  we  cannot  refuse  her  civilly  j  I 
owe  her  much  kindnefs.'* 

*'  What  infamous  folly  1"  cried  Sir  Robert, 
*'  Go,  Sir^"  continued  he,  turning  to  his 
son,  *'  and  tell  Mrs.  Oklfield*s  servant,  that 
your  mother  is  extremely  sorry  she  cannot 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  mistrefs  to- 
day, as  I  have  been  much  indisposed  all  the 
morning." 

''  By  Heavens!  Madam,*'  exclaimed  Sir 
Robert,  as  soon  as  Edward  had  left  the  room, 
-'*  your   absurdity   is   insupportable! — How 
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could  it  enter  your  brain  that  I  could  en- 
dure her  to-day?  Did  I  not  tell  you  in  the 
morning,  that  I  meant  to  pafs  the  day  in 
reading  ?  This  is  a  day  I  had  just  planned 
the  spending  in  an  easy,  snug,  comfortable 
way  at  home ;  but  to  make  home  agreeable, 
I  should  have  a  wife  who  has  capacity  to  dis- 
cern what  is  right.'* 

Sir  Robert  stopt  a  moment,  and  then  broke 
out  with  fresh  violence  against  Lady  Horn- 
don, — declaring  that  nothing  could  be  more 
disagreeable  than  visitors,  when  one  was  not 
in  a  humour  for  them  ;  and  that  to-day  he 
could  not  have  patience  for  the  visit  of  an  angel. 

"  Then,"  said  Constantia,  *^  I  must  send 
to  prevent  Sir  Esmond  Anson's  coming  here, 
who  intends  to  dine  with  3'ou,  if  I  do  not  for- 
bid him." 

'*  Sir  Esmond  Anson !"  repeated  Sir  Ro- 
bert, with  surprise,  *'  when  did  he  come  in- 
to the  country?" 

*'  Two  days  ago.     He  is  now  at  Anson 
House,  and  I  promised  to  let  him  know  be- 

H2 
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fore   two   o'clock,  if  you  could  not  receive 
him." 

*^  We  must  certainly  receive  him  ;"  return- 
ed Sir  Robert, —  ''  however  inconvenient 
his  visit  may  be,  I  could  not  refuse  it,  unlefs 
I  were  really  ill,  or  had  some  ostensible  apo- 
logy to  offer  ; — but  it  would  have  been  civil 
in  you,  Mifs  Ornviile,  if  you  had  condescend- 
ed to  inform  us  of  his  intention  before  we  had 
answered  ^Irs.  Oldfield's  mefsage." 

^'  I  did  not  recollect  it  then,"  replied  Con- 
stantia. 

''  And  you  think  this  a  sufficient  apology, 
IMadam,  for  throwing  us  into  the  most  awk- 
ward embarrafsment  ?  Since  Sir  Esmond  is 
to  be  here,  it  would  be  the  very  happiest  day 
for  Mrs.  Oldtield's  visit ; — it  could  not  now 
give  us  any  trouble,  and  would  prevent  her 
plaguing  us  another  time ; — was  ever  any 
thing  more  horribly  provoking  !" 

*^  You  have  yourself  to  blame  for  it,"  re- 
turned Constantia ;  '^  your  anger  benumbs  my 
faculties :  it  is  happy  for  you  that  I  am  not 
your  wife." 
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Sir  Robert  darted  an  enraged  look  at  Con- 
stantia,  and  began  to  reply  in  a  furious  man- 
ner ;  but  suddenly  checking  himself,  he  turned 
to  Lady  Horndon,  and  in  a  lowered  tone  said, 
**I  am  sorry  now  we  have  refused  Mrs.  Old- 
field's  visit;  I  should  be  sorry  to  offend  her." 

*^  I  am  afraid,  indeed,"  said  Lady  Horndon, 
**  the  accepting  Sir  Esmond's  visit,  after  re- 
fusing hers,  would  be  unluckj^" 

*'  We  must  accept  of  Sir  Esmond's,  but  do 
you  not  think  we  might  still  contrive  to  bring 
her  ? — She  cannot  yet  have  left  Bafset's. — 
Write  a  note  to  her,  my  dear  ; — tell  her  you 
declined  her  visit  from  my  having  been  ill  in 
the  morning  ;  but  on  my  discovering  you  had 
done  so,  I  insisted  on  your  intreating  her  to 
come,  "as  I  was  now  much  better,  and  could 
not  think  of  your  losing  any  opportunity  of 
seeing  her.  Do  this,  my  dear,— -add  some 
flummery  from  yourfelf,  and  wheedle  her 
into  good  humour, — though  I  wish  to  God 
she  would  keep  at  home." 

Lady  Horndon  rose  to  obejv,  Sir  Robert  re- 
tired to   drefs,   and  Constantia  followed  her 
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sister  to  her  drefsing-room,  where  the  note 
was  written ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dispatched, 
Constantia  begged  to  know  if  any  thmg  ex- 
traordinary had  occurred  to  put  Sir  Robert 
out  of  humour  ? 

**  Nothing,"  answered  Lady  Horndon  ;  ^'I 
am  ashamed  to  tell  you  what  a  trifle  dis- 
composed him :  he  sat  down  to  breakfast  ap- 
parently pleased,  but  the  buttered  toast 
happened  to  be  ill  done,  which  put  him  in  a 
rage,  as  every  trifling  disappointment  about 
his  food  always  does.  He  has  since  found 
fault  with  every  thing  that  has  been  said,  or 
done  ;  my  endeavours  to  appease  him,  he 
treated  as  folly, — my  silence,  he  interpreted 
into  suUennefs." 

"  Yet  you  saw  he  could  stifle  his  resent- 
ment at  me,  though  it  was  very  plainly  ex- 
cited." 

"  I  acknowledge  it, — ^his  children  and  my- 
self, the  dearest  objects  of  his  afijection,  are 
the  sole  victims  of  his  temper." 

**  Can  you  see  this,  my  dear  sister,  without 
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seeking  a  remedy  ?  You  promised  me  that  in 
two  or  three  weeks  at  farthest,  you  would 
come  to  a  final  determination." 

**  I  did  so,  and  my  resolution  is  taken  ;  I 
must  submit  to  his  temper  for  the  sake  of 
my  children  :  to  them  the  consequences  of  our 
separation  might  be  fatal." 

*'How  often,  my  dear  Fanny,  have  I  said, 
that  for  their  sakes,  you  ought  not  to  submit 
to  his  behaviour  ?" 

**  Convince  me  but  of  that,  my  dear  Con- 
stantia,  and  I  will  instantly  propose  separa- 
tion ;  for  I  own  myself  wretched.  I  live  in 
a  state  of  fear,  that  almost  incapacitates  me 
from  doing  my  duty  ;  though  still,  I  cannot 
help  often  wondering  I  should  be  so  unhappy, 
when  I  am  in  pofsefsion  of  so  many  blefsings." 

''  Why,  my  dear  sister,  will  you  talk  of 
your  blefsings,  when  you  are  deprived  of  the 
power  of  enjoying  them?  Other  calamities 
may  admit  of  intervals  from  pain,  but  your 
misfortune  allows  of  none  :  it  is  like  a  drawn 
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sword   suspended  over   you    by    a   hair,   to 
keep  3^ou  alive  only  to  fear." 

"  Yon  are  but  too  right ;  yet  I  have  conso- 
lations which  others  want.  Think  of  Mrs. 
Dray,*  who  suffering  every  indignity  from 
her  husband,  though  her  own  conduct  is 
irreproachable,  has  not  even  occasionally  the 
company  of  a  friend  to  soften  her  distrefs ;  he 
denies  her  the  society  of  her  dearest  relations, 
—even  of  her  excellent  father  and  mother." 

"  Reflection,  Fanny,  on  Mi's.  Dray's  afflic- 
tions, and  thofeof  many  other  unhappy  wives, 
may  aggravate  my  concern  for  them,  but  can- 
not diminish  my  sense  of  your  sufferings." 

*^  Life,  I  fear,  Constantia,  is  much  fuller  of 
distrefs  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  distrefs 
for  which  there  is  no  remedy." 


*  The  various  situati<s)ns,  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  in  illustration  of  argument,  as  the  account 
of  Mrs,  Dray,  Lady  Waldeck,  Captain  Buxton,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  are  a  simple  statement  of  facts. 
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^*  Many  misfortunes  are  irremediable  :  but 
yours  are  not  of  the  number,  as  tliey  arise 
chiefly  from  allowing  3^our  husband  to  have 
too  much  power.  It  is  evident  he  can  govern 
his  temper  when  he  pleases ;  and  would  al- 
wa3's  do  so,  if  he  thought  there  was  any 
danger  of  rebellion  from  }oa  ,  but  indulgence, 
and  security,  aggravate  his  distemper. — How 
dangerous  is  pov,  er  !  It  should  never  be  con- 
ferred, without  preserving  the  means  of  con- 
trolhng  it,  if  abused." 

"  I  am  but  too  sensible  of  this,  and  should 
not  advise  my  daughter  to  submit  as  I  have 
done  ;  but  Sir  Robert  is  now  too  old  to  be  re- 
formed." 

"  I  am  far  from  thinking  so  ;  however,  in 
so  momentous  a  concern,  I  will  no  longer  de- 
sire you  to  be  influenced  by  my  opinion,  but 
let  me  entreat  t!iat  you  will  at  least  consult 
my  father.  In  his  counsel  you  may  safely 
trust;  and  I  must  own,  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
do  my  duty  either  to  you  or  him,  if  I  do  not 
put  it  in  his  power  to  advise  you.'* 
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'*  Would  3^ou  clistrefs  him  unnecefsarily, 
when  1  am  resolved  not  to  leave  my  children  f " 

**  Though  you  do  not  leave  them,  they  may 
leave  you  ;  your  sons  certainly  will :  your 
two  daughters  may  marry  soon,  and  you  may 
then  be  left  alone  with  Sir  Robert,  at  an  early, 
period  of  hfe,  to  regret  in  vain,  your  not  hav- 
ing consulted  my  father.  Against  this  mis- 
fortime,  at  least,  I  wish  to  guard  you  ;  for  he 
can  make  you  independent  of  Sir  Robert,  by 
settling  an  annuity  upon  you,  to  take  place  in 
the  event  of  your  separating  from  your 
husband." 

*'  These  are  views  I  never  thought  of." 

'*They  have  often  occurred  to  me,  who 
think  of  your  situation  by  day  and  by  night." 

*'  You  are  ever  good  and  kind,  my  dear 
Ccnstantia  ;  but  let  me  entreat  that  you  will 
never  speak  to  my  father  on  the  subject  with- 
out my  knowledge." 

'^I  shall  never  speak  without  your  know- 
ledge ;  but  shall  certainly  do  it  without  your 
consent,  if  you  are  long  in  giving  it." 
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"  Let  me  first  try,  once  more,  to  soften  his 
temper  by  remonstrance." 

'^  I  fear  you  are  more  likely  to  make  him 
think  you  unreasonable,  than  himself  cul- 
pable. You  have  not  courage  to  speak  to 
him  as  you  ought.  How  unfortunate  it  is, 
that  your  very  virtues  are  a  cause  of  your 
misery  ? — If  you  could  summon  a  little  of  the 
shrew  into  your  composition,  Sir  Robert's 
tyranny  would  be  at  an  end." 


The  conversation  was  here  interrupted,  by^ 
a  verbal  mefsage  irom  Mrs.  Oldneld,  saying, 
that  before  she  received  Lady  Horndon's  note, 
she  had  engaged  to  spend  the  day  at  Mr. 
Bafset's,  but  that  she  would  certainly  be  at 
Elbourne  in  a  day  or  two. 

"  How  unlucky  is  this  !"  said  Lady  Horn- 
don  ;  ''her  visit  may  be  the  occasion  of  fresh 
disturbance." 

"  Yes,"  said  Constantia,  "  and  so  will  every 
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trifle,  while  Sir  Robert  is  not  obliged  to 
resuain  his  temper;  but  I  shall  forbear 
to  trouble  you  farther  on  the  subject  at 
present." 

Constantia  then  proposed  a  walk,  as  it 
Avas  too  late  for  the  visits  she  intended  ; 
and  when  they  went  out,  she  endeavoured  to 
lead  her  sister's  thoughts,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  agreeable  topics. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


A, 


.BOUT  four  o'clock  Sir  Esmond  arrived, 
and  was  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality 
by  Sir  Robert,  who  appeared  in  the  best 
spirits,  and  during  the  afternoon,  conversed 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  cheerfulnefs. 

In  the  evening,  Lady  Horndon  having  left 
tlie  room  to  answer  a  note,  Constantia  follow- 
ed, to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
words  to  her  in  private. 

"  My  dear  Fanny,"  said  she,  **  I  cannot 
help  wishing  before  my  departure,  to  observe 
to  you,  that  from  the  transactions  of  this  day, 
you  may  entertain  the  most  flattering  hopes 
of  Sir  Robert's  amendment,  if  you  will  only 
employ  the  requisite  means  for  it.     Did  you 
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ever  see  him  more  agreeable  than  he  has  been 
this  afternoon  with  Sir  Esmond  ?  and  can  you 
desire  a  plainer  proof  of  the  facility  with 
which  he  can  accommodate  himself  to  circum- 
stances, when  he  thinks  it  necefsary  ? — Con- 
sider this,  my  dear  sister,  and  make  a  vigorous 
effort  for  the  interest  of  your  family." 

Having  said  this,  she  left  Lady  Horndon  to 
write  her  note ;  but  had  no  sooner  opened  the 
door,  than  anxiety  made  her  turn  and  say, 
*^  Do  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall  ever  again 
urge  you  to  part  from  your  husband  ; — if  I 
cannot  serve,  I  shall  at  least  cease  to  harrafs 
you  on  so  painful  a  subject, — but  forgive  my 
saying,  now  for  the  last  time,  that  if  I  do  not 
soon  find  you  are  able  to  effect  a  change  in 
his  temper,  nothing  shall  prevent  my  making 
my  father  acquainted  with  your  situation,  who 
will  infallibly  separate  you  from  a  man,  who 
is  so  insensible  to  your  merit." 

From  hearing  no  sound,  Constantia  ventured 
to  say  this  with  the  door  open  ;  but  on  ad- 
vancing from  it  a  few  steps,  she  perceived  Sir 
Robert  standing  in  a  room  adjoining,  the  door 
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of  which  was  ajar.  From  his  position,  she 
saw  that  he  could  not  know  he  was  observed, 
and  she  hurried  immediately  down  stairs  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  she  found  Sir  Es- 
mond alone. 

She  could  have  no  doubt  that  Sir  Robert 
had  distinctly  heard  her  parting  addrefs 
to  her  sister  5  but  had  any  uncertainty  of 
it  remained,  it  would  have  been  entirely  re- 
moved by  his  behaviour,  on  his  return  to  the 
drawino-room. 

o 

He  brought  some  prints  in  his  hand  to  show 
Sir  Esmond,  which  had  been  the  occasion  of 
his  going  up  stairs,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
behave  vi^ith  his  usual  ease;  but  Constantia 
could  plainly  perceive  the  utmost  uneasinefs, 
and  embarrafsment  through  the  whole  of  his 
behaviour. 

As  what  he  had  overheard  could  afford  him 
110  cause  of  displeasure  with  her  sister,  she 
rejoiced  at  the  accident,  as  it  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  the   most  beneficial  effects,   and 
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could  be  attended  with  no  bad   one,  except 
making  her  visits  disagreeable  to  him. 

She  soon  after  took  leave  with  Sir  Esmond  ; 
but  anxiety  about  Lady  Horndon,  would  not 
suffer  her  to  rest  the  next  day,  without  know- 
ing- what  effect  the  discovery  Sir  Robert  had 
made,  had  upon  him.  She  returned  to  El- 
bourne  in  the  evening,  and  found  her  sister 
alone,  Sir  Robert  having  gone  to  take  a 
ride. 

Without  invino:  a  hint  of  the  real  cause  of 
her  concern,  she  told  her  that  anxiety  to 
know  how  she  did,  was  tlie  occasion  of  her 
visit ;  upon  which  Lady  Horndon  quickly  re- 
plied, that  she  rejoiced  extremely  she  had 
come,  as  she  wished  to  impart  to  her  a  change 
in  the  behaviour  of  Sir  Robert,  which  was 
not  more  surprising  than  agreeable. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  happened,"  said  Lady 
Horndon,  "  that  he  was  more  struck  with  his 
conduct  yesterday,  than  he  has  been  on  many 
other  occasions,  when  it  was  no  better  j  but 
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however  it  was,  the  effect  has  been  happy. 
After  your  departure  last  night,  he  appeared 
so  thoughtful  and  gloomy,  that  I  pafsed  the 
night  in  misery,  terrified  for  the  event ; — this 
morning,  however,  his  aspect  was  milder, 
but  he  took  no  breakfast,  and  seemed  so  un- 
happy, that  I  began  to  fear  he  was  ill,  and 
ventured  to  exprels  my  apprehensions.  He 
made  no  answer,  but  did  not  appear  dis- 
pleased, upon  which  I  again  testified  concern. 
He  looked  surprised, — said  he  believed  I  felt 
more  kindnefs  for  him  than  he  deserved,  and 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  correct  his  un- 
happy temper.  This  acknowledgment,  with 
his  look  and  manner,  affected  me,  and  I  be- 
lieve my  behaviour  has  made  an  imprefsion 
upon  him  that  will  confirm  his  design.  This 
day  has  pafsed  more  agreeably  than  any  I 
have  long  known,  and  certainly,  my  dear 
Constantia,  I  am  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
to  you  for  this  happy  change.  When  you 
told  him  yesterday,  that  his  anger  benumbed 
your  faculties,  it  probably  awakenod  him  to 
a  proper  sense  of  his  behaviour,  for  he  meets 
■with  so  little  opposition  from  me,  that  I  be- 
lieve he  is  quite  unconscious  what  he  has  made 
me  suffer." 
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Constantia  exprefsed  the  sincerest  joy  on 
so  fortunate  an  alteration,  whatever  might  be 
the  cause  of  it,  and  soon  after  took  leave, 
that  she  might  not  embarrafs  Sir  Robert  by 
meeting  with  him. 

She  determined  to  conceal  carefully  from 
her  sister,  the  accident  to  which  she  was  in- 
debted for  the  change  ih  her  husband,  as  the 
knowledge  of  it  would  lefsen  her  satisfaction, 
without  being  attended  with  any  advantage  ; 
and  she  returned  home,  elated  with  the  hope 
of  seeing  Lady  Horndon's  unhappinefs  allevi- 
ated, as  she  had  no  doubt  Sir  Robert's  regard 
for  his  wife  and  his  reputation,  were  capable 
of  effecting  a  considerable  reformation  in  his 
conduct,  when  he  was  convinced  that  he 
would  otherwise  be  in  danger  of  losing  both. 
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CHAPTER    XVIL 


A  HE  day  after  Sir  Esmond  Anson  had  been 
at  Elbourne,  he  went  to  Ramsgate,  and  the 
following  morning  returned  to  Ornville  with 
Captain  Valmonsor. 

During  two  days,  which  he  pafsed  at  the 
Abbey,  there  was  no  other  visitor  there,  ex- 
cept Sir  Esmond,  which  gave  the  family  a 
better  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
■with  him  in  that  short  period,  than  they 
might  have  been  in  a  long  series  of  meetings 
in  mixed  companies. 

The  favourable  imprefsions  Constantia  had 
received  of  him,  were  not  lefsened  by  what 
she  now  saw.  On  subjects  of  importance  he 
conversed  with  knowledge  and  ability  ;  to 
ordinary  topics  he  had  the  happy  power  of 
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giving  a  novejty  which  delighted  the  imagi- 
nation,  in  her  eyes  he  appeared  always  to 

view  objects  w  ith  superior  discernment,  taste, 
and  feeling. 

The  state  of  her  mind  for  some  days  before 
his  arrival,  had  prepared  her  to  receive  agree- 
able imprefsions  easil}^  The  affecting  situa- 
tions in  which  she  had  been  with  her  father 
and  mother,  had  given  unusual  softnefs  to  her 
feelings;  the  hoped-for  improvement  in  Lady 
Horndon's  state,  afforded  her  peculiar  satis- 
faction, while  the  presence  of  Sir  Esmond 
never  failed  to  awaken  the  sweet  affection  of 
a  sister,  afsociated  with  the  most  grateful  and 
tender  recollections  of  his  mother. 

Thus  situated,  with  the  expectation  of  see- 
ing at  once  in  Valmonsor,  the  stranger  who 
had  appeared  to  her  so  agreeable,  and  a  man 
of  whom  she  was  taught  to  form  the  highest 
opinion,  she  met  him  with  a  satisfaction  which 
almost  insured  to  him  the  power  of  pleasing, 
— and  she  soon  found  in  his  society  a  new  and 
animating  source  of  pleasure. 

The  opinion  formed  of  Valmonsor  by  Sir 
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John  and  Lady  Ornville,  was  scarcely  lefs 
flattering  to  him  than  Constantia's.  On  his 
taking  leave  of  them,  they  earnestly  request- 
ed that  he  would  be  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
Abbey  ;  parted  from  him  with  regret,  and 
were  lavish  in  his  praises  to  Sir  Esmond. 

Constantia's  thoughts  dwelt  on  Valmonsor, 
after  his  departure,  and  replaced  him  con- 
stantly before  her.  She  recalled  to  her  re- 
membrance all  that  he  had  said,  and  imagined 
that  in  him  she  had  seen  the  companion  with 
whom  slie  should  wish  to  pafs  her  days, — the 
being  her  imagination  had  so  often  represent- 
ed, but  whom  she  had  despaired  of  ever  see- 


If  she  should  be  so  happy  as  to  gain  his  affec- 
tion, she  thought  her  fate  would  be  peculiarly 
fortunate,  but  with  this  hope  she  hardly  dared 
to  flatter  herself.  Were  his  affections  disen- 
gaged, was  a  question  which  immediately  sug- 
gested itself?  His  appearance,  she  imagined, 
indicated  that  they  were  so ;  and  she  almost 
believed  there  was  somethins:  in  his  behavi- 
our  to  herself,  wiiich  rendered  it  improbable 
that  he  had  any  predilection  for  another. 
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She  trusted  a  little  time  would  terminate 
her  doubts  of  this,  and  in  the  solution  of 
them  she  promised  herself  much  afsistance 
from  Sir  Esmond  ;  but  of  this  hope  she  was 
speedily  deprived  by  his  telling  her  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  town  in  a  few  days. 

Sir  Esmond  Anson  was  a  young  man  of  for- 
tune, Avho  lived,  as  most  young  men  of  for- 
tune do — idle.  At  sixteen  he  had  lost  his  fa- 
ther, who  left  him  so  large  a  property  as  pre- 
vented his  thinking  of  engaging  in  any  pro- 
fefsional  employment. 

To  his  parents  in  early  life,  and  afterwards 
to  a  brother  of  his  father's,  and  to  Sir  John 
Ornville,  who  were  left  his  guardians,  he 
was  indebted  for  an  excellent  education.  He 
was  now  twenty-seven,  and  had  pafsed  much 
of  his  time  in  the  capital,  without  being  taint- 
ed by  its  vices  :  he  lived  gaily,  without  being 
difsipated  :  pofsefsed  a  very  pleasing  'appear- 
ance, with  engaging  manners:  was  open, 
candid,  and  generousj  and  had  understanding 
and  taste  for  useful  pursuits. 

His  uncle,  Mr.  Anson,  was  an  old  bache- 
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lor,  who  had  acquhed  by  commerce  a  hand- 
some fortune,  which  he  destined  for  his  ne- 
phew, to  whom  he  was  so  much  attached  that 
he  was  never  happy  when  separated  from  him. 

Though  he  had  been  sometime  Avithdrawn 
from  businefs,  he  had  been  so  long:  accustom- 
ed  to  Uve  in  London,  that  he  continued  to  re- 
side in,  or  near  it  from  choice  ;  and  declared 
that  he  would  alwa3"s  do  so,  unlefs  his  nephew 
married,  and  settled  at  Anson  House. 

Sir  Esmond  treated  him  with  filial  regard, 
and  devoted  much  time  to  him,  both  from 
gratitude  for  his  kindnefs,  and  veneration  for 
his  character. 

By  the  Ornville  family,  Sir  Esmond  was 
extremely  beloved,  especially  by  Constantia, 
who  had  been  much  with  him  in  his  mother's 
house. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Abbey,  she  expected 
he  was  come  to  remain  some  weeks,  and  was 
filled  with  regret  when  she  heard  him  declare 
his  intention  of  leaving  it  so  soon. 

She  earnestly  urged  him  to  remain,  and 
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her  father  and  mother  warmly  joined  in  the 
request,  but  he  pleaded  engagements  which 
obliged  him  to  return  to  town,  w'hile  he  la- 
mented the  Abbey  being  at  such  a  distance 
from  it,  as  rendered  it  impofsible  for  him  to 
be  so  often  with  them  as  he  wished. 

"  Your  engagements,"  said  Sir  John, 
*^  have  been  of  long  standing,  for  you  never 
v.'ere  before  so  great  a  stranger  to  us.  I  know 
of  no  engagements,  whic'ri  an  idle  young  man 
like  you  can  have,  but  with  the  fair,  and 
therefore  I  expect,  that  the  next  time  you 
visit  us,  you  will  be  accompanied  by  Lady 
Anson." 

Sir  Esmond  replied  w'ith  a  smile,  that  he 
did  not  know  how  soon  he  might  be  induced 
to  marry,  but  he  had  no  immediate  intention 
of  fettering  himself. 

Constantia,  finding  he  was  resolved  to  de- 
part, was  anxious  to  avail  herself  of  the  httle 
time  he  remained,  to  obtain  all  the  intel- 
ligence she  could  of  Valmonsor.  She  was 
fearful  of  putting  questions  that  might  be- 
tray the  interest  she  took  in  him  ;    but  as  she 
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knew  that  Sir  Esmond  had  promised  to  pafs 
another  day  with  him  at  Uanisgate,  she  wait- 
ed impatiently  for  their  meeting  being  over,  • 
in  the  hope  that  Sir  Esmond  would  voluntarily 
mention  if  Valmonsor  had  made  any  remarks 
on  his  visit  at  Ornville,  by  which  she  could 
discern  the  tone  of  his  mind  respecting  her- 
self. 

^ir  Esmond  did  not  allow  her   to  remain 
long   in  suspense.       After   his   return   from 
Ramsgate,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  he 
was  alone  with  her,  to  say,   that  he  believed 
she  had  captivated  his  friend.      *'  He  did  not 
tell  me  so,"  said  Sir  Edmund,  "but he  speaks 
of  you  in  a  way  that  leaves  me  no  doubt  of 
it ;  which,"  added  Sir  Esmond,  smiling,  "  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  I  perceive  he  can 
have  no  hope  of  interesting  you  in  a  similar 
manner.     However,  I  mean  to  conduct  him 
to  you  once  more.      I  have  invited  him  to 
dine  here  to-morrow,   because   I  could   not 
avoid  asking  him  again  before  my  departure  ; 
but  were  1  to  remain,  I  should  not  encourage 
his  visits,  unlefs  you  desired  it ;  for  they  may 
render   him  unhappy. — Think   of  this,   my 
Folume  I.  I 
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dear  girl,  and  take  care  of  yourself:  I  fear  he 
is  too  poor  to  marry.'* 

The  words,  *^  he  is  too  poor  to  marry,"  vi- 
brated on  the  ear  of  Constantia,  till  tiiey 
awakened  her  to  a  full  sense  of  the  precipice 
en  which  she  stood.  Hitherto,  she  had 
imagined,  that  she  was  projecting  a  union  with 
Valmonsor,  as  an  event,  which  she  was  led  to 
wish  from  judgment,  even  more  than  from 
feeling  ;  but  the  pang  she  now  felt  on  fearing 
she  might  be  obliged  to  relinquish  him  for 
ever,  convinced  her,  that  she  was  rushing 
precipitately  into  an  attachment,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  might  be  fatal. 

These  reflections  made  her  pafs  a  sleeplefs 
unhappy  night,  and  determined  her  when  she 
met  with  Valmonsor,  to  avoid  taking  so  much 
notice  of  him  as  she  wished.  She  was  sensi- 
ble there  were  many  attentions,  which  to 
omit,  could  net  offend  ;  yet,  to  show,  might 
be  dangerous  :  and  she  hoped,  by  this 
prudent  behaviour,  to  guard  herself  from 
giving  him  itnproper  encouragement  j  to  pre- 
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serve  some  command  over  her  affections;  and 
to  avoid  all  occasion  for  self-reproach. 

But  Constantia's  feelings  were  now  too 
much  interested  to  permit  her  to  act  the  part 
she  intended  with  ease;  and  her  design,  wise 
as  she  thought  it,  was  attended  with  effects, 
the  very  reverse  of  what  she  expected. 

Instead  of  preserving  the  ease  and  cheerful- 
nefs  of  behaviour,  which  was  proper  and 
necefsary  to  avoid  observation,  her  manner 
was  grave  and  reserved ;  and  so  different 
from  the  open  cordiality,  with  which  she  had 
treated  him  on  his  first  visit,  that  it  could  not 
fail  to  strike  a  person  far  lefs  observing  than 
he  appeared  to  be. 

He  remarked  it  to  Sir  Esmond  on  taking 
leave  of  him  ;  and  explained  it,  by  supposing 
that  on  his  first  visit,  viewing  him  only  as  his 
friend,  she  had  honoured  him  with  her  atten- 
tion ;  but,  now,  estimating  him  more  by 
his  own  merit,  she  had  not  thought  hiui 
,  worthy  of  notice. 

Sir  Esmond  repeated  this  to  Constantia  with 
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concern  ;  adding,  '^  I  should  have  been  gkd  of 
your  cautious  behaviour,,  my  dear  Constantia, 
if  it  had  been  lefs  marked  ;  for  I  know  the 
generous  motive  from  which  it  proceeded ; 
but  as  I  could  not  explain  it  to  him,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  for  the  mortification  he  suffers.'* 

This  speech  touched  Constantia  where  she 
was  most  vulnerable.  To  tell  her  she  had 
-wounded  the  feelings  of  any  person,  however 
indifferent  to  her,  was  the  most  effectual  way 
of  exciting  her  tendernefs  ;  to  tell  her  she  had 
given  pain,  and  appeared  capricious  to  a  per- 
son she  esteemed  so  highly  as  Valmonsor,  was 
the  infallibLe  m.eans  of  increasing  tenfold  the 
interest  she  took  in  him. 

Every  consideration  became  now  absorbed 
in  anxiety  to  repair  her  error  ;  but  to  accom- 
plish this  appeared  a  work  of  difficulty.  Sir 
Esmond  was  to  leave  Ornville  the  next  morn- 
ino-,  and  it  was  not  Drobable  that  Valmonsor 
Trould  think  of  returning  to  it  soon.  Disap- 
probation of  iier  behaviour,  would  destroy 
the  favourable  opinion  he  had  been  inclined  to 
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ewteitciin  of  her,  and  make  him  wish  to  avoid 
meeting  with  her. — Weeks, — months,  she 
feared  miglit  elapse,  without  her  having  an 
opportunity  of  attempting  to  repair  her  mis- 
conduct, even  supposing  that  her  attempts 
would  net  be  unsuccefsfuL 
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CHAPTER    XVm. 


c 


'ONSTANTIA  bad  pafsed  soaie  time  in  fruit- 
icCs  anxiety  about  Valmonsor,  when  fortune 
favoured  ber  unexpectedly  by  an  interview 
"with  bim. 

Having  occasion  to  make  some  purchases 
at  Ramsgate,  she  went  thither  early  in  the 
morning ;  and,  upon  alighting  from  her 
carriage,  saw  him  approaching. 

He  accosted  ber  gravely  ;  bat  the  joy  she 
felt  on  seeing  him,  made  her  regardlefs  of  his 
manner ;  and  she  addrefsed  him  with  such 
visible  satisfaction,  as  soon  diminished  his 
reserve. 

She  endeavoured  to  engage  him  in  conver- 
sation, which  the  mention  of  Sir  Esmond's 
departure,  gave  her  an  easy  opportunity  of 
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doing :  she  regretted  the  lofs  of  him  both  on 
his  own  accoutitj  and  as  it  might  prevent  her 
father  and  mother  from  having  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Captain  Valmonsor  at  Ornville,  so 
often  as  they  might  otherwise  have  done. 

He  returned  her  civilities  poUtely,  but  not 
with  his  former  ease  and  franknefs,  which 
made  her  anxious  to  continue  the  conversation, 
till  she  might  hope,  she  had  in  some  measure, 
compensated  for  her  past  conduct. 

She  walked  with  him  sometime,  and  though 
they  talked  only  on  trifling  subjects,  she  had 
at  last  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  reserve 
disappear,  and  his  manner  become  such  as  it 
had  formerly  been. 

On  taking  leave,  she  requested  him,  v.'ith  a 
look  and  tone  of  kindnefs,  to  remember,  that 
though  Sir  Esmond  was  no  longer  at  Orn- 
ville, he  had  now  other  friends  there,  who 
would  be  happy  to  see  him,  and  who  would 
be  much  disappohited  if  they  had  not  that 
pleasure  soon. 

He  answered  only  by  a  bow,  but  with  an 
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exprefsion  of  countenance,  which  led  her  to 
hope,  that  her  words  were  not  lost  on  him. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  easy  for  her  to  fail  of 
making  an  imprefsion  where  she  wished  it. 
She  had  powerful  attractions,  though  they 
were  those  which  won  by  degrees,  more  than 
strike  at  first  sight. 

Her  stature  was  rather  above  the  middle 
size,  and  her  person  finely  formed.  She  was 
not  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  beauty,  for 
her  features  were  not  regular_,  nor  her  com- 
plexion showy ;  but  her  teeth  were  fine,  and 
her  eyes  beautiful  :  they  were  a  deep  black, 
and  of  so  fine  a  form  and  lustre,  that  they 
could  not  be  seen  without  admiration.  But 
the  greatest  charm  of  Constantia  was  her 
voice  ;  it  was  melody,  rendered  still  more  im- 
prefsive  by  varying  so  happily  with  her 
subject,  that  the  feelings  of  her  hearers 
accorded  almost  irresistibly  to  her  words. 
When  her  fine  eye,  beaming  with  benignity 
and  intelligence,  was  animated  by  kindnefs, 
which  her  accents  could  so  feelingly  convey, 
she  became  one  of  the  most  interesting  women, 
to  every  heart  pofsefsed  of  sensibility. 
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CHAPTER    XIX, 


V^oNSTANTiA  returned  home  in  a  delightful 
state  of  mind.  She  was  not  only  free  from 
the  anxiety  to  which  she  had  ktely  been  a. 
prey,  but  from  some  little  circumstances  in 
the  behaviour  of  Vakiionsor  at  Ramsgate, 
joined  to  what  Sir  Esmond  had  told  her,  she 
ventured  to  hope  that  she  was  not  indif- 
ferent to  him.  This  hope  was  happinefs. 
She  imagined  his  affection  could  compensate 
to  her  for  almost  any  suffering;  or,  at  least,, 
she  believed,  that  for  it  she  could  willingly 
submit  to  any  misfortune  which  afiected  only 
herself. 

A  few  days  had  made  a  great  change  in  her 
situation.  The  concern  she  had  suffered  for 
her  behaviour  to  him,  had  greatly  strength- 
ened his  power  over  her ;  and  this  last  meet- 
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ing,  by  leading  her  to  indulge  in  his  presence 
some  portion  of  the  kindnefs  she  feh  for  him, 
and  still  more  by  flattering  her  with  the  hope 
of  a  return  of  affection,  almost  completed  the 
conquest  of  her  heart. 

Nothing  more  generally,  or  powerfully, 
wins  the  favour  of  individuals,  than  affe6lion. 
By  flattering  self-love,  as  well  as  by  interest- 
ing the  amiable  feelings  of  our  nature,  it  seizes 
on  the  heart,  and  too  often  blinds  the  under- 
standing. The  love  or  admiration  we  excite, 
hardly  lefs  than  that  which  we  i'eel,  makes  us 
fancy  qualities  in  persons  which  they  do  not 
pofsefs,  and  throws  a  veil  over  the  most  glaring 
defects.  This  is  a  secret  magnet  which  unites 
thousands  in  ties,  that  would  never  otherwise 
have  been  formed,  and  of  which  the  cause 
often  appears  impenetrable. 

V/hen,  therefore,  to  the  powerful  pre- 
pofsefsion  Constantia  already  felt  for  Valmon- 
sor,  she  could  join  the  hope  of  his  love, — the 
smallest  proofs  of  which  are  of  so  fascinating  a 
nature, — it  is  not  surprising  that  she  yielded 
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almost    unresistingly     to    so    delightful     an 
affection. 


But  though  Constantia  might  feel,  she 
could  not  act  in  opposition  to  her  judgment,, 
and  she  now  began  seriously  to  consider  what 
her  conduct  to  Vdlmonsor  should  be.  The 
behaviour  she  had  intended  to  pursue,  could 
never  be  thou^-ht  of  more.  Whatever  mio-ht 
be  the  consequence,  she  was  determined  that 
she  would  never  again  treat  him  differently 
from  what  she  had  done  on  his  first  visit  at 
Ornville  ;  but  she  believed  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  prevent  their  having  frequent 
meetings  ;  and  even  imagined,  as  the  Abbey 
was  general!}'  full  of  company  in  summer,  that 
she  might  sometimes  see  him  there  without 
conversing  with  him,  yet  without  appearing  to 
avoid  him. — In  fine,  she  thought  it  pofsible, 
by  care,  to  prevent  any  intercourse  that  could 
be  hazardous,  yet  without  doing  any  thing 
which  could  hurt  his  feelings,  or  occasion 
herself  regret. 

It  remained,  however,  to  be  considered, 
whether  she  should  attempt  this ;    and  thus, 
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by  arresting  the  progrefs  of  their  affection, 
avert  the  distrefses  which  might  arise  from  it, 
or  whether  she  ought  to  encourage  it  with  a 
view  to  a  permanent  union. 

To  a  union  with  Valmonsor  various  objec- 
tions appeared  ;  the  force  of  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  investigate  thoroughly. 

The  first,  was  his  want  of  fortune.  Sir 
Esmond  had  said  he  was  poor  ;  but  supposing 
he  had  only  his  commifsion,  she  thought  her 
own  fortune  sufficient  for  both,  if  his  wishes 
could  be  as  moderate  as  hers. 

Her  father  had  given  Lady  Horndon  five 
thousand  pounds ;  she  could  not,  therefore, 
expect  lefs  from  him.  Lady  Anson  had  left 
her  four  thousand,  which  having  been  allowed 
to  accumulate,  was  now  about  five ;  and  on 
ten  thousand  pounds  she  thought  it  very  pof- 
sible  for  Valmonsor  and  herself  to  be  inde- 
pendent and  happy.  Want  of  fortune,  there- 
fore, appeared  no  objection. 

But  a  great  one  was  his  profefsion,  from 
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wliich  a  train  of  incalculable  evils  might  arise  ; 
yet  ought  the  chance  of  distrefses,  which  might 
never  occur,  to  outweigh  the  extraordinary 
merit  of  Valmonsor  ? — Could  she  expect  to 
enter  the  married  state  v\rith  every  advantage, 
or  ought  she  selfishly  to  relinquish  him  from 
the  apprehension  of  dangers,  which  rendered 
him  more  interesting  ? 

The  last,  and  most  formidable  obstacle  to 
their  union,  was  the  opposition  of  her  friends, 
who  would  be  disappointed  in  her  marrying  a 
man  without  fortune,  and  who  pofsefsed  none 
of  the  external  advantages  which  are  so  gene- 
rally prized.  But  was  it  certain  that  her 
father  and  mother,  who  were  the  persons  to 
be  chiefly  considered,  would  not  be  influenced 
by  the  same  motives,  which  guided  her  ?  She 
flattered  herself  that  her  father  would  not  ma- 
terially difler  from  her  in  opinion  ;  and  at  all 
events,  should  either  he,  or  her  mother,  oppose 
her  design,  she  believed  it  would  be  infinitely 
lefs  painful  to  renounce  Valmonsor  hereafter 
for  their  sakes,  than  to  lose  him  by  any  other 
means. 
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After  revolving  frequently  in  her  mind  the 
various  circumstances  of  Valmonsor's  situation 
and  her  own^-siie  at  length  determined  that 
she  would  take  no  measures  to  avoid  him,  and 
leave  the  event  to  fate.  She  feared  he  migrht 
have  objections  to  her,  which  she  did  not 
suspect;  butif  1ie  had,  it  Avas  to  be  supposed 
his  conduct  would  be  guided  accordingly,  and 
if  either  indifference  or  prudence,  should  lead 
him  to  a-ct  otherwise  than  she  wished,  she 
would  then  endeavour  to  overcome  her  affec- 
tion for  him. 

She  now  waited  impatiently  for  his  return 
to  Ornville,  and  she  did  not  wait  long.  He 
came  one  morning  when  her  father  was  going 
to  take  an  airing  on  horseback,  who  very 
kindly  invited  him  to  accompany  him,  on 
condition  that  he  would  return  and  pais  the 
day  at  the  Abbey  -,  Lady  Ornville  and  Con- 
stantia  joined  in  the  request,to  which  Valmon- 
sor,  with  much  cheerfuinefs,  consented. 

U-pon  his  return,  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Vyner,  two  old  friends  of  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Ornville's,  arrived,  who  so  far  engaged  their 
attention,  as  to  leave  Valmonsor  sometimes  at 
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liberty  to  converse  apart  with  Constantia,  and 
these  opportunities,  though  few,  sufficed  to 
improve  their  acquaintance. 

Her  Avhole  behaviour  to  him  was  flattering, 
for  still  rememberino:  with  res^ret  her  former 
reserve,  and  led  now,  both  by  judgment  and 
feehng,  to  compensate  for  it,  she  omitted  no 
attention  which  a  delicate  sense  of  propriety 
would  permit,  and  she  had  the  satisfaction  to 
perceive  that  his  feelings  seemed  in  unison 
"Nvith  her  own.  He  appeared  lefs  gay,  but 
not  lefs  happy  than  on  his  first  visit;  and  she 
thought  she  could  plainly  discern  in  his  be- 
haviour, marks  of  feeling,  which  gave  her  al- 
most the  conviction  of  his  affection. 

On  his  departure,  it  was  with  inexprefsible 
pleasure  that  she  heard  her  father  speak  of 
him  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Vyner  wdth  the 
warmest  approbation  ;  while  her  mother  ob- 
served, that  he  was  so  agreeable,  it  was  im- 
pofsible  to  part  from  him  \yithout  regret. 

In  this  regret  Constantia  hardly  participated, 
for  she  was  so  happy  in  the  belief  of  his  love, 
that  all  otlier  feelings  were  absorbed  in  the  de- 
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light  it  afforded  her,  and  she  pafsed  several 
days  with  scarcely  any  anxiety  for  his  return. 

''  La  plupart  des  plaisirs  ont  besoin,  pour 
etre  sentis,  de  la  presence  de  Tobjet.  La 
musi(]ue,  la  bonne  chere,  les  spectacles,  it 
faut  que  ces  plaisirs  soient  present  pour  faire 
leur  imprefsion,  pour  rappeller  Tame  a  eux, 
et  la  tener  attentive.  Nous  avous  en  nous 
une  disposition  a  les  goiiter  ;  mais  ils  sont 
hors  de  nous,  ils  viennent  des  dehors,  II 
i)'en  est  pas  de  menie  de  Famour ;  il  est  chez 
nous,  ir  est  une  portion  de  nous  memes  ;  il 
ne  tient  pas  seulement  aPobjet,  nous  en  jouis- 
sons  sans  lui.  Cette  joie  de  I'ame  que  donne 
la  certitude  d'etre  aimee,  ces  sentimens  ten- 
dres  et  profonds,  cette  emotion  de  coeur  vive 
et  touchante,  que  vous  donnent  Tidee  et  le 
nom  de  la  personne  que  vous  aimez ;  tout  ces 
plaisirs  sont  en  noiis,  et  tiennent  a  notre  pro- 
pre  sentiment.  Quand  votre  coeur  est  bien 
touche,  et  que  vous  etes  siire  d'etre  aimee, 
tous  vos  plus  grands  plaisirs  sont  dont  votre 
amour  :  vous  pouvez  done  etre  heureuse  par 
votre  seul  sentiment,  et  afsocier  ensemble  le 
bonheur  et  I'innocence." 
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Charmed  with  her  situation,  Constantia 
ventured  to  anticipate  her  union  with  Val- 
monsor,  as  almost  certain.  To  her  sanguine 
imagination,  the  road  to  happinefslay  not  on- 
ly open,  but  smooth  and  uninterrupted;  per- 
suaded of  Valmonsor's  love,  and  of  her  fa- 
tlier  and  mother's  approbation  of  him,  she 
fancied  a  few  weeks  might  secure  to  her  on 
her  journey  through  life,  a  companion  with 
whom  she  might  expect  every  comfort  which 
personal  merit  and  affection  could  bestow; 
but  Constantia  was  yet  in  the  infancy  of  love; 
she  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  nature  of  the 
pafsion  to  create  misery  to  itself,  and  that  she 
was  destined  to  suffer  misfortunes,  of  which 
she  could  not  then  form  the  smallest  idea. 
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CHAPTER   XX: 


A, 


.FTER  a  short  absence,  Valmonsor  return- 
ed to  Ornville.  He  appeared  uncommonly 
serious,  but  as  he  was  not  otherwise  difFerent 
from  Avhat  he  had  formerly  been,  Constantia 
was  not  alarmed  by  his  gravity,  and  hoped  it 
might  be  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  same 
cause  which  had  of  late  considerably  dimi- 
nished the  gaiety  of  her  own  disposition. 

A  large  company  happened  to  be  at  the 
Abbey,  which  separated  her  from  him  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  rendered  the 
conversation  very  general  till  the  evening, 
when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  seat 
by  her. 

The  conversation  at  dinner  had  turned  on 
the   misfortunes   of    a   Mr.   Westcotte,  who 
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Iiuving  unexpectedly  suiTeied  a  heavy  lofs  of 
fortune  by  the  failure  oi  a  banker,  was  reduced 
from  affluence  to  a  state  of  comparative 
poverty.  The  distrefs  and  situation  of  his 
wife,  on  this  reverse  of  fortune,  had  been 
minutely  described  aad  lamented  by  some  of 
the  company. 

Valmonsor  began  conversation  with  Con- 
stantia,  by  asking  if  slie  was  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Westcoite  ? 

**  Not  intimately,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  have 
seen  her  often.'* 

*'  Her  misfortunes  are  heav}-,"  said  Val- 
monsor ;  "  though  I  think  it  was  said  that  her 
husband  has  still  a  competency?" 

**  He  has,"  returned  Constantia;  "what 
many  would  think  such  ;  but  I  fear  Mrs.  West- 
cotte  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  affluence, 
that  she  will  consider  herself  at  present  in  a 
state  of  extreme  poverty." 

"  Poverty  and  affluence,"  said  Valmonsor, 
**are,  no   doubt,    relative   terms;    and  Mrs. 
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Westcotte  may,  therefore,  well  be  excused 
for  suffering  so  severely  as  she  does  from  her 
change  of  situation." 

*^  I  am  far  from  condemning  her,"  replied 
Constantia,"  yet  it  may  be  regretted,  if  with 
the  comforts  of  life  still  in  pofsefsion,  she 
should  allow  herself  to  sink  into  misery,  merely 
from  the  lofs  of  wealth.  Many  could  be 
happy  in  her  situation  ;  but  I  suspect  Mrs. 
Westcotte  estimates  things  more  through  the 
medium  of  other  peoples' judgment,  than  hei* 


'*  How  can  she  do  otherwise?  Our  conse- 
quence in  society  depends  on  the  opinion  ef 
others.'* 

**  But  our  happinefs  does  not  altogether 
depend  on  our  place  in  society.  I  am  per- 
suaded Mrs.  Westcotte  might  still  be  happy, 
if  she  could  rise  superior  to  the  mortifications 
of  vanity." 

*'  Is  such  philosophy  to  be  expected  from 
a  young  woman  ?" 


I  know  not,"  answered  Constantia,  with 
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smile,  ^^  what  philosophy  may  be  expected 
from  young  women ;  but,  if  reason  cannot, 
self-interest  should,  perhaps,  teach  Mrs.  West- 
cotte  not  to  lose  the  solid  advantages  of  life, 
in  unavailing  regret  for  the  showy  appen- 
dages of  fortune." 

**  Supposing,"  said  Valmonsor,  '^  that  Mrs. 
Westcotte  were  superior  to  vanity,  there  may 
be  other  causes  for  her  suffering  severe!}",  the 
lofs  of  wealth  ;  custom,  for  example,  is  so 
powerful,  that  it  can  make  us  feel  acutely  the 
lofs  of  things,  which  in  pofsefsion  we  did  not 
value." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Constantia  ;  '^  Mrs. 
Westcotte  must  suffer  from  a  variety  of  causes ; 
I  only  meant  to  observe  that  her  misfortunes 
may  unhappily  be  aggravated  by  a  false  esti- 
mate of  good  and  ill." 

*^  However  we  may  estimate  things,"  re- 
turned Valmonsor,  ^'  there  is  perhaps  no  per- 
son who  could  sustain  so  great  a  reverse  of 
fortune  with  perfect  firmnefs.  Do  you,  INIifs 
Ornville,  know  any  one  who  could  at  once 
forego  the  enjoyments  of  affluence  with  tran- 
quillity ?"  4 
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*'-I  know  not  if  I  do ;  it  might  be  rash,  at 
least,  to  presume  on  any  persons'  strength  in 
in  such  a  case  ;  for  we  may  fancy  individuals 
equal  to  vicifsitudes,  Vv  hich,  upon  trial,  they 
might  sink  under." 

Valmonsor  made  no  reply  ;  and  upon  Con- 
stantia*s  attempting  to  draw  him  again  into 
conversation,  he  gave  her  slight  answers,  and 
appeared  lost  in  thought,  till  he  was  roused 
by  a  lady's  asking,  if  she  was  going  to  the 
afsembly  at  Ramsgate  ? 

After  she  had  answered  in  the  negative,  and 
replied  to  some  trifling  questions  about  a  ball 
to  which  she  was  invited,  Valmonsor  asked 
if  she  was  fond  of  dan  cine;  ? 

"  Moderately  taken,"  she  replied,  "  I  think 
it  very  agreeable." 

'*  Is  moderation  in  amusement  easily  de- 
fined ?" 

''  Perhaps    not  ;    you    might    think    my 
dancing  immoderate.'* 

**  Is  there   any  amusement  of  which  you 
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think  yourself  immoderately  fond  ?  Music,  for 
example, — \YOuld  you  not  go  a  hundred  miles 
at  any  time  to  hear  a  fine  concert  ?" 

*'  The  music  I  would  go  a  hundred  miles 
to  hear,  I  should  not  consider  as  amusement ; 
fine  music  is  more." 

^*  Is  there  no  amusement,"  said  Valmonsor, 
smiling,  '*  to  which  you  would  sacrifice  ?  Is 
every  thing  you  do,  *  wisest,  virtuousest,  dis- 
cretest,  best.'  " 

*'  Stop,"  cried  Constantia,  gaily,  ''you  will 
force  me  to  accuse  myself,  that  I  may  avoid 
the  appearance  of  affectation  ; — shall  I  give 
you  a  list  of  m}^  foibles  ?" 

*'  Begin." 

"  First  then ;  an  immoderate  pafsion  for 
theatrical  entertainments." 

Constantia  said  this  with  a  smile;  and 
partly  with  a  view  of  engaging  him  in  a  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  the  stage;  but  her 
cheerfulnefs  was  suddenly  checked  by  his 
gravity;    he  relapsed  almost  instantaneously 
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into  his  former  absence,  and  seemed  for  some 
minutes  unconscious  that  she  expected  him  to 
speak  ; — recovering  at  length,  he  abruptly 
asked,  if  she  had  been  much  in  town  ? 

^'  Only  twice,"  she  answered;  ''  for  a  few 
months  in  spring." 

'*  You  were  no  doubt  much  dehghted  with 

it  r" 

'^  I  was,  at  least,  much  entertained.  It  is 
a  universe,  which  I  should  be  sorry  not  to 
have  seen,  but  it  did  not  make  Ornville  lefs 
agreeable  : — I  may  go  thither  for  amusement, 
but  should  always  return  home  for  happinefs.'* 

Again  Valmonsor  became  melancholy  and 

absent,  and  while  Constantia  was  regarding 

him  with  anxiety,  some  of  the  company  rose 

to  depart,  and   in   a  few  minutes  only  two 

.    visitors,  besides  himself,  remained. 

Lady  Ornville  immediately  proposed  cards ; 
and  Valmonsor  having  declined  playing,  Sii 
John  and  Lady  Ornville,  with  their  othei 
guests,  sat  down  to  a  rubber  at  whist. 
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As  soon  as  they  were  engaged,  Valinonsor 
asked  Constantia,  it  she  had  any  objection  to 
a  walk  ? 

She  answered  readily  that  she  had  none, 
and  immediately  getting  her  bonnet,  they 
went  out. 

They  walked  silently  for  some  minutes,  till 
Constantia  pulling  a  small  flower  offered  it  to 
him,  saying, 

**  If  thou  cans't  no  charms  disclose, 
**  In  the  simplest  bud  that  blows;" 

"  Would  to  heaven !"  cried  Valmonsor, 
-with  a  sigh,  ^'I  could  discover  no  charnis  in 
tliem  1  I  never  see  a  rural  scene  without  lament- 
ing my  fate.  How  happy  a  lot  is  your  fatner's. 
In  this  enchanting  place,  remote  from  the 
bustle  and  corruptions  of  the  world, — secure 
of  every  domestic  comfort,  he  can  indulge  his 
taste  ;  and  enjo}^,  without  alloy,  all  the  blefs- 
ings  of  life." 

"  Constantia  offered  no  reply  to  a  speech 
which  touched  a  very  painful  string. 
Volume  /.  K 
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After  a  pause,  Valmonsor  renewed  the  con- 
versation by  asking  if  she  was  fond  of  a 
country  life  ? 

**  I  think  it,"  replied  she,  **  the  most  favour- 
able to  happinefs  :  I  should  like  to  travel  for 
a  time,  but  should  certainly  wish  my  home 
amid  the  tranquil  scenes  of  life." 

*'  You  must  then,  think  my  situation  very 
unfortunate,  which  can  neither  afford  the  true 
advantages  of  travelling,  nor  the  pleasures  of 
retirement." 

^*  Place,"  said  Constantia,  chagrined  at  the 
application,  ^*  is  of  very  little  consequence  to 
happinefs." 

"  I  thought,"  rephed  Valmonsor,  '*  it  was 
of  tlie  utmost ;  what  then  consitutes  hap- 
pinefs ?" 

*'  That  question,"  returned  Constantia, 
^'  may  be  answered  by  every  person  dif- 
ferently." 

*'  I  wish  to  knov/  your  definition  of  hap- 
pinefs." 
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'^Mine,"  replied  she,  'Ms  placed  in  the 
society  of  those  I  love,  and  io  the  exercise  of 
eiTiplojments  from  which  I  may  derive  the 
consciousriefs  of  being-  useful." 

'^  Again  I  must  observe,"  said  Valmonscr, 
*'  how  much  my  situation  is  the  revei-se  of 
every  thing  you  think  happy.  A  soldier's  life 
admits  of  little  choice  of  society,  and  of  its 
useful nefs  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied.— 
There  are  times,  indeed,  in  which  a  man  may 
be  nobly  employed  in  defence  of  his  country ; 
but  how  few  wars  are  undertaken  on  that  prin- 
ciple ?  and  in  time  of  peace,  how  many  of  a 
soldier's  days  must  pafs  insignificantly?'* 

**  Where  there  is  mind,"  said  Constantia, 
'•  time  can  never  pafs  insignificantly." 

''You,  Madam,  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
uncomfortable  life  of  a  soldier,  who,  on  a  nar- 
row income,  is  driven  from  one  disagreeable 
station  to  another,  without  society,  without 
books,  or  almost  any  means  of  satisfaction, — 
condemned  to  prove, 

*'  Of  all  the  ills  unhappy  mortals  know, 
"A  life  of  wand'ring  is  the  greatest  wo." 

K2       ' 
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'<  But  why,"  said  Constantia,  'Hias  a  soldier 
no  means  of  satisfaction  ?  May  he  not  have 
domestic  comfort  r" 

*'  Domestic  comfort  !"  exclaimed  Val- 
monsor,  *^  what  domestic  comfort  can  a  soldier 
have?  Should  a  soldier  of  fortune  marry  ! 
Should  he  drag  a  woman  from  a  situation  in 
which  she  may  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  life, 
to  expose  her  to  its  hardships  ? — Would  not 
you,  Mifs  Ornville,"  continued  he,  stopping 
her  abruptly,  and  fixing  his  eyes  intently 
on  her  face,  ''condemn  a  man  for  marrying, 
who  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  secure  to  his 
wife,  all  the  comforts  which  female  delicacy 


This  question,  eagerly  put,  disconcerted 
Constantiii  ;  the  consciousnefs  of  her  own 
wishes,  with  the  earnestnefs  of  his  manner, 
embarrafsed  her,  -end  she  could  not  immedi- 
ately command  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
frame  a  proper  reply.  When  she  did  recol- 
lect herself  nt  was  too  late  ; — at  the  moment 
she  was  going  to  speak,  Valmonsor's  counte- 
nance changed  from  an   exprefsion   of  strong 
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anxiety  to  deep  melancholy ;  and  turning 
away,  as  if  he  ceased  to  expect  an  answer,  he 
walked  thoughtfully  on. 

His  appearance  immediately  discovered 
to  Constantia,  that  her  silence  \ya3  unfortunate. 
She  had  little  douht  that  his  question  was 
meant  as  a  trial  of  her  sentiments  respecting 
himself,  and  that  he  interpreted  her  silence  as 
a  kind  of  repulse.  She  would  have  given 
worlds  to  renew  the  conversation,  but  the 
peculiarity  of  his  behaviour,  and  the  poig- 
nancy of  her  own  feelings,  rendered  her  inca- 
pable of  attempting  it ; — she  was  forced  to 
remain  silent,  though  conscious  that  every 
moment  she  did  so,  served  to  coiifirm  his 
mistake. 

After  walking  silently  a  fev/  minutes,  he 
began  to  speak  on  a  trifiing  subject,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  turned  into  a  path,  which 
led  directly  to  the  house,  the  door  of  which 
they  had  scarcely  reached,  before  he  firoposed 
bidding  her  fiU'ewcll. 

Constantia,  a  little  recovered  from  her  em- 

H3 
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barrafsmeutj  and  miserable  from  her  mis- 
conduct, earnestly  requested  him  to  stay  all 
night  at  the  Abbe}^  but  her  solicitations  were 
vain  ;  he  entreated  her  to  excuse  him,  declar- 
ing it  was  not  in  his  power, — and  hardly 
^vould  he  permit  her  to  remain  with  him,  till 
Ins  horse  was  brought. 

While  they  waited  for  it  neither  of  them 
spoke, — her  unhappinefs  every  moment  in- 
creased, and  misery  seemed  stamped  on  his 
countenance  ;  he  stood  at  some  distance  with- 
out looking  at  her,  and  when  his  horse  came, 
bowed  mournfully  without  speaking,  and  de- 
parted. 

Constantia  followed  him  with  her  eye,  till 
she  could  no  longer  discern  him,  and  in  the 
iDoment  that  he  was  lost  to  her  view,  felt  as  if 
the  whole  world  had  vanished  from  her  sight ; 
— her  heart  sunk  in  despair  ; — her  joyful 
prospects  w^ere  now  closed, — closed  by  herself 
at  the  instant  that  fortune  had  put  her  fate  in 
her  own  powder. 
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Overcome  by  these  reflections,  she  remained 
long  leaning  against  the  door  of  the  house, 
unconscious  of  surrounding  objects,  till  the 
sound  of  footsteps  awakened  her  recollection  ; 
she  then  retired  to  her  own  apartment  to  en- 
deavour to  regain  some  composure  before  she 
should  meet  with  her  father  and  mother. 


K4 
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CHAPTER   XXL 


w, 


HEN  time  had  permitted  Constantia  to 
reflect  fully  on  all  the  circumstances  of  Val- 
monsor's  behaviour,  she  begun  to  hope,  that 
though  he  had  fallen  into  a  mistake,  it  might 
not  be  impofsible  to  undeceive  him  ;  and  that 
now  she  was  prepared  for  his  peculiar  mode 
of  addrefsing  her,  sire  might  be  able  to  con- 
vince him  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  that 
he  had  no  obstacles  to  apprehend,  from  her  at 
least,  to  their  union. 

This  hope  softened  her  sorrow,  and  enabled 
her  to  afsume  an  appearance  of  tranquillity  in 
company  ;  but  in  private  she  was  tortured  in 
contriving  expedients  to  undeceive  him,  and 
with  fears  of  tneir  proving  unsuccefsful. 

Soon,  however,  a  new  distrefs  occurred  ; 
Valmonsor  seemed  resolved  to  afford  her  no 
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opportunity  of  exercising  her  ingenuity,  for 
Aveeks  elapsed  without  his  revisiting  the  Abhe}'. 
She  had  honed  that  whatever  he  miirht  intend 
respecting  herself,  politeners  to  h.er  fat'icr  and 
mother  vrould  bring  him  to  Ornville  ;  but  she 
now  begun  to  fear  he  was  determined  to  avoid 
her,  and  under  this  appreheniion  her  spirits 
became  hourly  more  deprefsed. 

In  this  state  of  miserable  anxiety,  the  only- 
consolation  she  experienced  was  the  seeing 
she  was  not  disappointed  in  the  hopes  she  had 
indulged  of  an  improvement  in  her  sister's 
&itu:ition. 

Sir  Robert's  temper  had  been  considerably 
meliorated  ;  and  Lady  Horndon  believing  the 
change  proceeded  entirely  from  remorse,  was 
rendered  fo  happy  by  it,  that  an  extraordinary 
alteration  appeared  in  her.  Her  spirits  gra-  « 
dually  recovered  their  naturally  cheerful  tone, 
wiiich  occasioned  so  great  an  improveincfj^  ia 
her  appearance  and  conversation,  th^.t  ■-: 
Robert,  struck  \yith  the  change,  inqun-eu  > 
Avhat  cause  he  was  to  attribute  the  transfer  .v- 
tion  ? 

K5 
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She  acknoM  ledged  it  was  solely  owing  to  the 
alteration  v.liich  had  lately  taken  place  in  him  ; 
that  she  hadnever  seen  him  so  tranquil  and  cheer- 
ful, and  that  nothing  had  ever  been  wanting 
to  produce  the  cliange  he  observed  in  her,  but 
the  seeing  him  happy.  He  appeared  much 
struck  by  her  words, — confefsed  he  had  often 
■wantonly  destroyed  her  happinefs,  and  thrown 
awa.y  his  own  ,  but  that,  henceforth,  it  should 
be  his  earnest  endeavour  to  govern  completely 
his  irritable  disposition. 

When  Lady  Horndon  informed  Constantia 
of  this,  she  added,  that  she  was  convinced  he 
newfound  his  own  happinefs,  as  well  a.s  hers, 
so  much  improved  by  tl;c  change  in  his  beha- 
viour, that  he  would  never  again  indulge  his 
temper  in  the  manner  he  had  formerly  done  ; 
and  that  she  could  see  the  habit  of  restraint 
bad  such  an  effect  in  lefsening  his  propensity 
to  irritation,  that  she  might  hope  he  would,  in 
a  little  while  feel  no  self-command  necefsary. 

Constantia  encouraged  her  hopes,  and  be- 
came more  than  ever  determined  never  to 
lelken  her  comfortj  bv  ahcwing   her  to  have 
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the  slightest  suspicion  that  his  reformation  had 
been  effe6ted  by  fear.  She  beheved  he  might 
now,  very  probably,  be  induced  to  govern  his 
temper  from  a  variety  of  motives ;  and  satis- 
fied for  the  present,  with  the  happy  change 
in  her  sister's  situation,  she  contented  herself 
with  knowing,  that  she  had  the  means  of  re- 
claiming  him  in  her  power,  should  he  again 
relapse  into  his  former  tyranny. 

But  while  she  rejoiced  in  his  behaviour  for 
her  sister's  sake,  she  became  moj-e  than  ever 
disgusted  with  his  character ;  since  she  saw 
that  selfish  fear  could  in  an  instant  operate 
with  infinitely  more  power  upon  his  conduct, 
than  either  affection  or  humanity  for  the  ami- 
able and  helplefs  beings,  whose  peace  was 
dependent  upon  him. 
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CHAPTER    XXIL 


V^oNSTANTiA  was  beginning  to  be  in  total 
despair  of  seeing  Valmonsor,  when  one  morn- 
ing, as  she  was  sitting  alone,  she  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  him  announced.  She 
trembled  with  agitation  as  he  approached,  and 
his  pale  countenance,  with  the  melancholy 
visible  in  his  appearance,  did  not  tend  to  re- 
store her  trunquilHty. 

After  the  first  compliments  had  pafsed,  she 
regretted  his  absence,  which  he  apologised  for 
on  the  score  of  indisposition  ;  adding,  that  if 
he  could  obtain  leave  of  absence,  it  was  his 
intention  to  leave  Ramsgate,  and  make  a  tour 
for  his  health. 

Ccnstantia  could  not  hear  of  hisillnefs  with- 
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(Hit  concern  ;  but  his  intended  departure  she 
felt  as  the  final  destruction  of  her  hopes.  She 
made  no  attempt  to  reply,  but  she  could  not 
entirely  conce^ii  her  emotion  ;  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  her  whole  appearance  testified 
her  concern. 

Valmonsor  regjarded  her  for  a  monaent  with 
evident  surprise,  but  suddenly  averting  his 
face,  he  leaned  his  arm  on  the  back  of  his  chair, 
and  prefsed  his  hand  to  his  forehead. 

They  had  remained  in  this  state  a  few 
moments,  when  Lady  Ornville  entered.  As 
they  were  at  a  distance  from  the  door,  they  had 
time  to  recover  a  Uttle  before  she  approached, 
when  Valmonsor  again  pleaded  indispositioa 
as  an  apology  for  his  absence. 

She  politely  regretted  the  iofs  of  his  corn- 
pan}',  and  the  cause  of  it ;  adding,  that  she 
hoped  he  was  now  come  with  the  intention  of 

ending  the  day  with  them,  which  would 
give  Sir  John  and  herself  much  pleasure. 

lie  did  not  consent  to  remain  without  hesi- 
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tation,  though  Constantia  thought  he  ap- 
peared lefs  melancholy  than  at  first ;  and  as 
he  continued  to  converse  with  her  mother, 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
gradually  afsume  a  more  serene  appearance. 

To  whatever  cause  this  was  to  he  attributed, 
she  was  beginning  to  derive  much  pleasure 
from  it,  and  to  hope  that  she  might  yet  have 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  eclaircifsement 
she  wished,  when  her  situation  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  two  ladies. 
They  were  Mifs  Hargraves,  neices  of  Lady 
Ornville,  who,  with  a  younger  sister,  resided 
at  Oak  Hill,  three  miles  distant ;  andthis^vas 
the  first  time  they  had  been  at  the  Abbey, 
since  their  return  from  a  visit,  which  had  de- 
tained them  above  two  months  from  home. 

They  w^ere  welcomed  by  Lady  Qrnville 
with  great  kindnefs  ;  but  they  were  not  re- 
ceived with  pleasure  by  Constantia,  who 
knowing  the  second  sister,  Harriet,  to  be  a  very 
attractive,  and  most  artful  coquet,  could  not 
see  her  in  the  presence  of  Valmonsor,  without 
terror. 
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The  arrival  oF  her  lather  soon  after,  afford- 
ed her  some  relief,  by  his  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  Valmonsorj  who,  during  the  day, 
conversed  much  with  Sir  John,  and  seemed 
desirous  to  devote  himself  to  him,  as  far  as 
politenefs  to  the  rest  of  the  companj'  would 
permit. 

7'o  Constantia  he  did  not  appear  studious 
of  good  breeding,  sedulously  avoiding  any  at- 
tention to  her, — hardly  ever  addrefsing  her 
in  conversation,  or  glancing  his  eye  where 
she  was. 

This  behaviour  she  did  not  regret,  as  it  pre- 
vented the  state  of  her  niind,  with  regard  to 
him,  from  being  discovered  by  the  basilisk 
eyes  of  Harriet  Hargrave,  on  whose  arrival, 
she  had  given  up  all  hope  of  conversing  with 
him  to  any  advantage. 

The  indifference  with  which  he  appeared 
to  regard  Harriet,  did  not  lefsen  her  fear  of 
so  formidable  a  rival  ;  for  she  every  moment 
dreaded,  that  his  admiration  would  at  lengtli 
be  excited  by  her  powerful  attractions,  and 
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slie  nov/  experienced,  what  a  few  hours  be- 
fore she  had  believed  impofsiblejthat  the  pre- 
sence of  Valmonsor  was  capable  of  rendering 
her  more  miserable  than  his  absence. 

Harriet  observed  the  distinction  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Orn- 
ville,  and  in  a  low  voice  inquired  of  Con- 
stantia  who  he  was  ;  adding,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  men  she  had  ever 
seen. 

She  paid  a  flattering  attention  to  all  tliat  he 
said,  addreised  herself  frequently  to  him  ; 
and,  in  the  evening,  when  tiiey  were  about  to 
depart,  contrived  to  engage  him  to  accom- 
pany her  and  her  sister  on  their  ride  home, 
Oak  Hill  being  only  a  mile  out  of  the  straight 
road  to  Ramsgate. 

Constantia  saw  them  depart  with  the  utmost 
uneasinefs  ;  for  though  she  thought  herself  at 
the  instant  afsured  of  his  affection,  yet  she 
could  not  tell  what  the  arts  of  a  coquet  might 
effect  with  a  man,  whose  intention  itevidently 
was  to  give  her  up.     She  knew  that  Harriet 
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could  employ  infinite  addrefs  in  gaining  ad- 
mirers, and  that  her  situation  was  extremely 
favourable  to  her  designs.  She  pofsefsed  an 
independent  fortune,  without  any  relations  or 
friends  to  put  any  restraint  on  her  condu6l ; 
and  if  she  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  attract 
the  regard  of  Valmonsor,  there  could  be  no 
obstacles  to  prevent  his  addrefsing  her. 

Tormented  by  tliefe  reflections,  she  pafsed 
a  wretched  night,  and  in  the  morning  deter- 
mined to  goto  Oak  Hill,  and  confide  her  dis- 
trefses  to  her  youngest  cousin,  Louisa  Har- 
grave,  from  whom  she  v^-as  certain  of  receiv- 
ing all  the  consolation  friendship  could  give, 
and  by  whom  she  might  expect  to  be  regu- 
larly informed  of  Harriet's  proceedings  with 
Valmonsor, 

Louisa  Hargrave  was  a  year  older  than 
Constantia,  and  her  favourite  friend.  She 
seemed  one  of  the  favourites  of  fortune,  for 
with  an  amiable  disposition  and  good  under- 
standing, she  pofsefsed  an  agreeable  appear- 
ance, and  independent  fortune,  without  having 
apparently  any  circumstance  in  her  situation. 
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which  could  interrupt  the  ease  and  gaiety  of 
life  ;  yet  Louisa  was  far  from  enjoying  the 
peace  her  situation  seemed  to  indicate,  which 
was  chiefly  owing  to  her  sisters,  who  were 
very  different  from  herself* 

Their  father  was  the  only  brother  of  Lady 
Ornville.  He  had  been  dead  about  ten  years, 
and  had  left  a  widow,  and  four  daughters,  to 
each  of  whom  he  bequeathed  fourteen  thousand 
'  pounds.  Two  years  before  his  death  his  eldest 
daughter  had  been  married  to  Captain  Elford, 
of  the  navy. 

Mrs.  Hargrave  being  in  bad  health  and 
spirits  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  lived  in 
great  retirement  during  the  seven  years  that 
she  survived  him  ;  and  upon  her  death,  her 
three  unmarried  daughters  were  induced  by 
Lady  Ornville  to  leave  Cornwall,  where  they 
had  hitherto  resided,  and  settle  in  Kent. 

She  wished  to  have  them  near  her,  and  they 
were  no  lefs  desirous  of  quitting  a  dull,  for  a 
gay  situation.  She,  therefore,  proposed  their 
living  at  Oak  Hill,  the  proprietor  of  which 
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having  lately  succeeded  to  an  estate  in  ano- 
ther county,  was  desirous  of  letting  it.  In 
many  respects,  particularly  from  its  vicinity 
to  Ornville,  it  appeared  so  desirable  a 
residence  for  her  nieces,  that,  without  any 
hesitation,  they  acquiesced  in  her  proposal, 
and  fixed  their  abode  at  Oak  Hill. 

They  had  now  lived  three  years  there  with 
great  satisfaction,  as  they  found  it  happily 
suited  to  their  views.  Their  fortune  did  not 
permit  their  living  in  London,  which  would 
have  been  agreeable  to  Harriet,  and  none  of 
them  wished  to  reside  in  an  inferior  town. 
They  liked  the  country;  found  Oak  Hill  a 
convenient  residence  for  occasional  excursions 
to  Bath  and  London  ;  they  had  an  agreeable 
circle  of  society  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
from  their  vicinity  to  Ramsgate  and  Margate, 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  a  variety  of  com- 
pany, and  partaking  a  little  in  public  amuse- 
ments. 

Mifs  Hargrave,  whose  name  was  Prudence, 
was  thirty-one ;  plain  in  her  person  and  un- 
derstanding, and  unfortunate  in  her  temper, 
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but  of  a  humane  disposition,  -with  good  prin- 
ciples. 

Harriet  was  twenty-four,  and  \va.s  a  woman 
of  singular  character  and  endowments.  She 
pofsefsed  an  excellent  capacity  and  quick  ap- 
prehension, which  enabled  her  to  seize  with 
facility  any  idea  that  was  presented  to  her 
mind  ;  but  being  extremely  deficient  in  soli- 
dity and  taste,  she  was  incapable  of  forming 
opinions  for  herself,  and  always  adopted  the 
sentiments  of  the  persons  she  particularly 
liked  or  admired. 

Yet  the  weaknefs  of  her  judgment  was  only 
suspected  by  a  few,  who  had  much  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  her,  for  she  exprefsed  her 
opinions  with  a  clearnefs,  and  generally  as- 
serted them  with  a  firmnefs,  that  gave  her  the 
appearance  of  thinking  for  herself. 

Her  disposition  did  not  appear  bad,  where 
her  interest  was  not  particularly  concerned ; 
but  the  violence  of  her  pafsions,  which  her 
principles  were  far  from  being  adequate  to 
controul,  made  her  a  more  dangerous  mem- 
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ber  of  society  than  women  of  worse  disposi- 
tions. 

Her  strongest  pafsion  was  the  love  of  admi- 
ration ;  the  most  fatal  that  can  engage  the 
mind  of  women,  who,  acting  in  a  limited 
sphere,  are  naturally  led  to  seek  its  gratifi- 
cation in  paths  most  destructive  to  the  peace 
of  individuals. 

Extremely  cheerful  and  good  tempered, 
with  an  appearance  uncommonly  elegant, 
and  a  mind  highly  cultivated,  Harriet  Har- 
grave  was  formed  to  command  the  admiration 
she  wished ;  but  her  ambition  was  not  limited 
to  the  conquest  of  lovers.  She  was  solicitous 
of  praise  from  persons  of  every  description, 
of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes,  which  secured 
her  from  the  suspicion  of  coquetry ;  for  she 
was  so  universally  beloved  and  admired,  that 
the  number  of  her  lovers,  though  often  the 
effect  of  the  deepest  design,  was  considered 
as  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  her  rare 
qualities  and  captivating  manners. 

Thdre    was    no   avenue   to  admiration   of 
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which  she  did  not  endeavour  to  avail  herself. 
She  read,  but  it  was  not  from  taste.  She  saw 
the  high  place  in  society  to  which  literary 
knowledge  would  exalt  her,  and  she,  there- 
fore, patiently  investigated  volumes,  which 
otherwise  she  would  never  have  opened. 
From  the  same  motive  she  was  fond  of  con- 
versation ;  she  loved  it  as  a  mean,  not  as  an 
end  ;  deprive  her  of  the  hope  of  exciting  ad- 
miration in  her  auditors,  and  her  pleasure  in 
conversation  would  be  ngarly  destroyed  ;  but 
the  satisfaction  she  appeared  to  take  in  it, 
and  in  reading,  gave  her  the  reputation  of  pos- 
sefsing  superior  taste  for  both. 

Her  talents  and  knowledge  enabled  her  to 
converse  on  most  subjects  readily ;  and  she 
was  cautious  of  speaking  of  any  she  was  un- 
acquainted with,  till  she  heard  the  sentiments 
of  others,  whose  judgment  she  respected. 
She  listened  to  them  with  deference,  slid 
quietly  into  their  opinions,  and  repeated 
them,  often  drefsed  to  such  advantage  in  h^er 
own  language,  that  she  became  distinguished 
for  observations,  which  were  not  her  own. 
I'his  facility  in  discerning/,  and  adopting  what 
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was  excellent,  was  productive  of  the  highest 
gratification  to  her  vanity;  for  though  she  was 
conscious,  that  she  often  shone  with  borrowed 
lustre,  she  vras  not  the  lefs  pleased  with  the 
homage  she  received  : — the  mistaken  praise, 
which  pride  would  have  disdained,  vanity 
made  her  eagerly  swallow  ;  and  she  exulted 
in  the  addrefs,  with  which  she  adopted  the 
offspring  of  others. 

But  of  all  the  modes  of  gaining  the  favour 
of  individuals,  there  was  none  she  practised 

with  more  skill  and  succefs  than  flattery, a 

delicate  bewitching  flattery, which  made  even 
the  persons  about  whom  she   was  indiflerent, 
fancy  themselves  tlie  objects  of  her  admiration 
or  regard.     Nor   did  this   adulation,  though 
liberally  bestowed,  draw  upon  her  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  a  flatterer  ;  praise  seemed  to  flow 
from  her  spontaneously,  and  as  she  took  care 
never  to  flatter  any  person  in  the  presence  of 
another,  no  one  suspected  that  what  v/as  given 
to  them,  was  best-owed  upon  others.    Thus,  al- 
most all  her  acquaintance  became  her  friends  ; 
they  were  conscious  of  her  powers,  charmed 
by  her  manners,  and  flattered  by  her  regard, — 
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and  joined  in  her  praises,  hardly  more  from 
admiration  than  self-love  :  for  the  higher  the 
general  testimony  rose  in  her  favour,  the 
higher  they  found  themselves  exalted  by  her 
esteem. 

Such  was  the  woman  whom  Constantia 
now  dreaded  as  a  rival.  In  vain  did  she  en- 
deavour to  console  herself  by  reflecting  on  the 
place  she  believed  she  pofsefsed  in  the  affections 
of  Valmonsor  ;  his  partiality  for  her  was  yet 
of  short  duration  ; — it  might  be  lost  in  admi- 
ration of  more  brilliant  attractions, — or  he 
might  even  be  entangled  in  the  snares-  of 
Harriet  Hargrave,  although  his  heart  pre- 
ferred another  ;  instances  of  which  she  had 
already  seen  in  the  triumphs  of  Harriet. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 


w. 


ITH  a  heavy  heart  Constantia  went  to 
Oak  Hill,  where  she  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  Louisa  alone,  who  was  confined  to  the 
house  by  a  cold,  which  had  prevented  her  ac- 
companying her  sisters  the  day  before  to  Orn- 
ville. 

They  were  extremely  rejoiced  to  meet 
again,  after  a  separation  to  which  they  were 
unaccustomed,  and  they  were  hardly  lefs 
happy  at  meeting  so  quietly,  as  it  afforded 
them  an  opportuuity  for  unreserved  conver- 
sation. 

They  had  not  conversed  long  before  Con- 
stantia inquired,  if  Valmonsor  had  stopped  at 
Oak  Hill  the  preceding  evening,  when  he 
attended  her  sisters  home  ? 
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**  He  was  here,"  replied  Louisa,  *^  about 
half  an  hour,  and  will  probably  repeat  his 
visit  soon  ;  for  both  my  sisters  were  so  much 
pleased  with  him,  that  they  earnestly  invited 
him  to  return.  They  are  gone  to  Ilamsgate 
this  morning,  and  I  suspect  that  he  is  the 
magnet  that  drew  Harriet  thither  ;  for  she 
suddenly  urged  Prudence  to  make  a  visit 
there  to-day,  which  yesterday  they  had  agreed 
to  postpone  till  next  week." 

This  intelligence  did  not  lefsen  the  unhap- 
pinefs  of  Constantia,  who  informed  Louisa  of 
the  interest  she  took  in  Valmonsor  ;  gave  her 
the  history  of  her  acquaintance  with  him,  and 
concluded  her  recital  by  exprefsing  her  fear 
of  Harriet  as  a  rival. 

Louisa  sympathised  in  her  distrefses  with  all 
the  warmth  of  genuine  friendship,  and  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  her,  that  Valmonsor's 
acquaintance  with  Harriet,  was  only  to  be  re- 
gretted on  account  of  the  anxiety  it  might 
occasion  her. 

<^The  man,"  said  Louisa,  ''who  is  once 
your  lover,  must  always  be  so,  if  he  is  worthy 
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of  your  esteem,  and  yoj  do  not  send  him  from 
you  by  indifFerence  ;  neither  are  your  at- 
tractions of  a  kind  to  be  rivalled  b\*  others,  nor 
have  you  faiUngs  to  counteract  their  effects." 

*'  Supposing,  for  a  moment,"  rephed  Con- 
■rantia,  **  that  your  opinion  of  me  was  not  the 
offspring  of  the  most  partial  regard,  yet  it 
could  not  oive  me  confidence  in  the  continu- 
ance  of  his  affection.  I  find  reason  of  no 
avail  in  governing  my  fears  ;  my  opinions  re- 
specting him  are  in  perpetual  tiuctuation  ; 
one  moment  I  am  convinced  of  his  regard, — 
the  next  I  believe  it  impofsible,  and  wonder 
how  I  could  ever  entertain  so  imaginary  an 
idea.  A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  otherwise ;  I 
was  then  ignorant,  or  weak  enough  to  per- 
suade myself  of  his  affection,  and  to  believe 
that  I  was  treading  a  tiowery  path,  in  which 
there  were  no  thorns.*' 

<*  Of  his  affection,"  Swiid  Louisa,  '•'  you 
cannot  have  a  doubt ;  his  behaviour  will  ad- 
mit of  no  other  interpretation,  of  which  3'ou 
must  soon  be  convinced :  he  is  at  present  act- 
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ing  under  a  njistake,  which  a  little  time  will 
correct." 

*'  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  removed,"  re- 
plied Constantia. 


^'  I  am  sorry,"  said  Louisa,  *^  looking 
through  the  window,  *'  that  our  conversation 
must  be  interrupted  ;  I  see  my  sisters  are  re- 
turned, and  with  them  the  man  I  least  wish 

to  meet. Oh  !  Constantia,  you  know  not 

what  it  is  to  be  obliged  to  affect  indifference, 
when  the  heart  beats  with  affection." 

*'  Have  you  seen  Tresilian  since  your 
return  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  called  here  this  morning,  and 
accompanied  my  sister  to  Ramsgate  :  I  sup- 
pose he  is  not  lefs  devoted  to  Harriet  than 
formerly." 

In  a  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Mifs 
Hargrave  entered,  followed  by  Harriet,  and 
Mr.  Tresilian. 

They  were  hardly  in  the  room  before  Mifs 
Hargrave  exclaimed,  '^  Do  you  know,  Mifs 
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Ornville,  that  Mifs  Nott  has  i-nn  off  to  Gretna 
Green  with  Mr.  ThornclifFe  !" 

"  I  am  very  sorrj^,"  answered  Constantia, 
*'  that  she  has  been  obliged  to  take  such  a 
step." 

'^Obliged!"  cried  Mifs  Hargrave,  "do 
you  speak  of  an  elopement  in  so  gentle  a 
style?'' 

*^  I  should  have  thought  it  unpardonable," 
replied  Constantia,  **  if,  notwithstanding  her 
independent  fortune,  her  mother  had  not  en- 
deavoured to  compel  her  to  marry  Mr.  Rock- 
wood." 

**  And  a  most  excellent  match  he  would 
have  been  for  her  1"  returned  Mifs  Hargrave. 

'*  How  excellent  r"  asked  Harriet. 

"  How  1"  repeated  Mifs  Hargrave,  "  don't 
you  know  that  he  has  a  very  capital  fortune, 
and  one  of  the  prettiest  seats  in  the  county  ? 
There  is  the  finest  prospect  from  his  drawing- 
room  I  ever  saw." 
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^'  And  her  prospect  of  comfort  in  it  widi 
him,"  said  Harriet,  '«  was  enchanting.  He  is 
the  most  insufFerablp  kind  of  animal  I  know  ; 
a  mere  country  squire,  whose  greatest  amuse- 
inents  are  hunting  and  cock-figliting:  the 
being  a  eock-fighter  is  to  me  a  full  account  of 
a  man's  perfections." 

*'  I  have  known  very  good  men,  who  were 
cock-fjghters,"  said  Mifs  Hargrave. 

**  What  rarities  !"  cried  Harriet;  *Midyou 
ever  know  a  respectable  man,  who  was  a 
cock-fighter  ?" 

^'  Are  not  most  country  gentlemen  sports- 
men ?"  asked  Mifs  Hargrave. 

**  Does  that  question,  my  dear  Prudence, 
convey  a  panegj'ric  upon  sportsmen,  or  a 
sarcasm  upon  country  gentlemen? — There 
is  some  strange  want  of  taste  about  me  ;  I 
have  no  relish  for  the  science  of  cocks  and 
dogs: — Rockwood,  I  believe,  can  speak  of 
nothing  else." 

<*  Have  you  never,'*  said  Tresylian,  **  heard 
him  and  his  sisters  speak  of  their  neighbours  ?" 
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^'  O  true,"  cried  Harriet,  ^^  I  had  forgot 
their  talents  in  that  way.  They  know  the 
private  history  and  transactions  of  every 
family  in  the  county,  and  are  always  talking^ 
of  them. 

^'  Can  any  thing,"  said  Mifs  Hargrave,  '^  be 
more  natural  than  to  talk  of  one's  neigh- 
bours ?" 

''  Nothing,"  answered  Harriet,  ''if  we  may 
judge  from  its  being  the  favourite  topic  with 
most  famihes :  the  tittle  tattle  one  hears  about 
people  is  insupportable  1" 

"  Fye,Harriet  1"  criedMifsHargrave,  "  how 
can  you  complain  of  tattle,  who  listen  to  it  so 
patiently  ?" 

'*  My  dear  Prue,  am  I  not  to  disapprove  of 
any  thing,  which  politenefs  may  oblige  me  to 
submit  to  ?  How  many  families,  pray,  should 
I  visit,  if  I  could  not  practise  a  httle  patience 
in  listening  to  tattler" 

*'  When  people  ara  not  ill-natured,"  re- 
plied Mifs  Hargrave,  ''  they  should  be  ex- 
cused for  talking  of  their  acquaintance." 
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'*  If  they  were  only  ill-natured,"  said  Har- 
riet, *'  they  might,  perhaps  be  excusable  ; 
for  scandal  n:iay  be  nccefsary  to  gratify  the 
malignity  of  our  nature  ;  but  the  dulnefs  and 
meannefs,  which  often  lead  people  to  talk  of 
their  neighbours,  occasion  the  most  insuffer- 
able details.  How  long  will  Mrs.  Laruui 
harangue  about  Lady  Asliton's  income  ;  her 
birth  and  relatives, — the  number  of  her 
servants, — the  time  of  her  breakfasting,  dining 
and  suppif!^  ;  with  all  the  insignificant  parti- 
culars, whtich  ignorance  and  folly  can  com- 
bine to  degrade  conversation  r" 

*^  Harriet !"  said  Mifs  Hargrave,  indig- 
nantly, **  you  are  quite  intoltrabk  /" 

"  Well,"  replied  Harriet,  ^'  we  sliall  say 
no  more  of  Mrs.  Larum  at  present.  We  have 
wandered  strangely  from  Mifs  Nott ;  pray, 
Mr.  Tresilian,  do  you  know  any  thing  of 
Thornchffe  ?" 

'^  1  know  him,"  said  Tresilian,  ''  to  be  a 
s'ery  amiable,  sensible  man,  but  without  any 
of  the  nominal  advantages,  w4iich,  in  the  Ian- 
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guaga  of  the  world,  constitute  a  good  mar- 
riage ;" 

**  I  am  charmed  with  her  choice,"  cried 
Harriet, 

"Wisdom,  and  worth  \vere  all  he  had, 
**  But  these  were  all  to  me." 

**  And  a  mother's  approbation  is  nothing  1"^ 
said  iNlifs  Hargrave,  scornfully. 

'^  Her  mother  should  have  considered  her 
happinefs^" 

"  Happinefs,"  retorted  jMifs  Hargrave,, 
"  is  a  very  romantic  idea  ;  it  should  never 
be  thought  of,  for  it  is  never  to  be  found.'* 

"  I  am  persuaded  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it 
in  the  world,"  returned  Harriet.  "  What  is 
your  opinion,  Mr.  Tresihan  ?  This  is  a  subject 
on  which  Prudence  and  I  are  alwa3's  differing." 

*'  It  is  a  subject,"  answered  Tresilian, 
*^  upon  which  so  many  have  diflered-,  that  f 
have  long  ceased  to  discufs  it ;  however,  my 
opinion  is,  that  the  misery  of  the  world  far 
exceeds  the  happinefs." 

L6 
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'^  How  then,"  said  Louisa,  ^^  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  ease  and  cheerfulnefs  apparent 
in  so  many  people  ?" 

"  By  the  necefsity  of  exertion;  thebusinefs 
of  Ufe  must  be  carried  on  ;  and  active  employ- 
ments, with  good  health,  will  often  give  an 
appearance  of  tranquillity  which  is  far  from 
being  felt ;  but  1  have  seen  too  many  *Mook 
gay  and  smile  against  their  conscience,"  to 
put  any  trust  in  appearances." 

'*  Do  you  think  with  Rochefoucault,"  re- 
joined Louisa,  **  that  whatever  dijGTerence  may 
appear  in  men's  fortunes,  there  is  neverthe- 
lefs  a  compensation  which  renders  all  equal  r" 

**  I  am  of  a  very  drfferent  opinion.  The 
compensation  may  often  be  greater  than  ap- 
pears ;  but  that  there  is  a  vast  inequality  in 
the  lot  of  individuals,  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced. In  the  quietest  times  I  should  think 
this  incontrovertible,  but  at  present,  the  ex- 
amples of  it  are  unfortunately  so  numerous, 
that  I  cannot  imagine  how  the  contrary  can 
be  maintained. 
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«*  There  is  not,  however,  I  suppose,"  said 
Constantia,  ^'  any  person  either  so  happy  as 
not  to  have  some  shade  in  their  lot,  or  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  without  consolation.'* 

**  I  am  doubtful  of  that,"  returned  Tresy- 
lian  ;  *'  there  are  probably  few  so  happy  as  to 
have  been   wholly  exempted  from  afSiction  ; 
but  I  have  certainly  known  some  so  uniformly 
unfortunate,  as  never  to  have  enjoyed  com- 
fort.    But  you,  ladies,  have  little  opportunity^ 
of  knowing    the  evils  of  life  ;    blefsed   with 
health,   peace,  and   competence,   your   days 
glide  smootiily  along,  unruffled  by  a  care ; — 
but   inquire   into    the   history  of    others, — 
examine  their  situations  at  home,  where  the 
veil  which  conceals  them  from  the  public  eye  is 
withdrawn,  and  I  believe  you  will  find,  that 
the  majority  of  mankind  are  the  prey  of  dis-» 
trefs,  real  or  imaginary." 

*'  The  examination  will  make  us  all  miser- 
able," said  Harriet  j  "  let  us  defer  it  to  ano- 
ther time." 

"  Then,"  said  Constarvtia,  rising,  "  I  shall 
not  be  sorry  to  interrupt  the  conversation  J' 

L6 
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*^  Will  your  departure  make  us  lefs 
miserable  V'  asked  Harriet. 

'*  Why  depart,"  said  Mifs  Hargrave  ;  "  1 
had  hoped  you  were  come  to  spend  the  day 
^vith  us." 

*'  I  am  very  sorry,"  returned  Constantia, 
*'  that  it  is  not  in  my  power." 

"  You  mean  to  convince  us,"  said  Tresi- 
lian,  '^  that  even  the  blefsings  of  life  may  be 
productive  of  regret." 

*^  To  be  so  regretted,"  she  replied,  *'  al- 
most compensates  to  me  the  pain  of  depart- 
ing." 

She  then  took  leave,  and  was  accompanied 
by  Tresilian. 

Tresilian  vas  a  man  of  fortune  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whom  Louisa  bad  met  with 
about  six  months  before,  when  she  v/as  on  a 
visit  at  Larchwood,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Warring- 
ton. Till  then  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  the 
Hargrave  family,  having  been  httle  in  Kent, 
.since  they  fixed   their  residence  at  Oak  Hill .; 
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but,  daring  the  fe.v  weeks  he  pafsed  with 
Louisa  at  L-irchwood,  he  appeared  so  much 
attracted  by  her,  that  she  hoped  the  rising 
atiectioii  she  felt  for  him,  would  soon  be  con- 
nraied  by  his  avowed  attachment  to  her. 

In  this  expectation  she  returned  to  Oak 
Hiil,  where  he  became  imnnediately  a  visitor, 
and  at  tirst  behaved  to  her  with  the  same 
flattering  attention  he  had  shown  at  Larch- 
wood  ;  but  after  a  siiort  time,  she  began  to 
fear  that  Harriet  had  rivalled  her  m  his  atlec- 
tions. 

Tresiiian  was  too  agreeable,  and  held  too 
high  a  place  in  the  world  both  fiom  character 
and  fortune,  not  to  be  a  desirable  conquest 
for  Harriet  ;  but  Louisa  had  iiattered  her- 
self that    Harriet  would   easily  perceive   the 

:>ing  attachment  between  Tresiiian  and  her- 
self, and  would  not  attempt  to  deprive  her  of 

.  man.  in  ^^  horn  she  was  so  deeply  interested. 

Harriet,  however,  was  either  blind  to  her 
sister's  wishes,  or  regardlefs  of  them  ;  for  she 
-howed   the    most    insinuatinsr   attention   to 
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Tresylian,  though  it  was  done  in  so  easy,  and 
seemingly,  artlefs  a  way,  that  it  did  not  ap- 
pear the  result  of  the  smallest  design.  It  had, 
however,  the  effect  she  wished  ;  it  attracted 
Tresylian,  who  returned  her  attentions;  at- 
tended her  on  various  excursions,  in  which 
Louisa  could  not  join  ;  and  seemed  on  every 
occasion  solicitous  to  please  her. 

For  some  time  he  continued  likewise  to 
show  Louisa  and  Mifs  Hargrave  distinguishing 
attentions;  but  it  was  to  Harriet  that  he 
chiefly  dedicated  his  time,  and  showed  the 
most  open  devotion. 

One  morning,  in  the  absence  of  the  latter, 
he  happened  to  call  at  Oak  Hill,  when  Louisa 
had  received  an  invitation  to  a  ball  given  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  Mrs.  Fancourt. 

She  ventured  to  exprefs,  in  flattering  terms, 
her  hope  that  he  was  to  be  there,  to  which  he 
replied,  by  simply  stating  a  particular  en- 
gagement he  had  with  a  friend,  which  would 
prevent  him. 

The  gay  and   easy  manner  in   which  he 
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Spoke  of  his  engagement,  after  she  .had  ex- 
prelsed  her  wish  that  he  should  be  at  the  ball, 
hurt  Louisa,  and  she  interpreted  his  behaviour 
into  a  proof  of  indifference  to  her,  but  she 
hoped  it  was  also  a  proof  of  indifference  to 
Harriet,  who  was  likewise  to  be  there. 

In  this  hope  she  was  not  long  indulged,  for 
a  few  days  after,  she  had  the  mortification  to 
iiear  Harriet  say,  that  Tresylian  had  broken 
his  engagement  with  his  friend,  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with  her,  and 
that  she  had,  therefore,  promised  to  keep  her- 
self free  from  every  other  engagement. 

This  marked  preference  of  Harriet,  affect- 
ed Louisa  so  much,  that  she  could  not  ac- 
company her  sisters  to  the  ball;  and  Harriet, 
on  her  return  from  it,  told  her,  that  she  be- 
lieved she  had  made  a  conquest  of  Tresylian. 
This  intelligeace  was  farther  confirmed  by 
INIifs  Hargrave,  who  said  that  he  had  devoted 
himself  so  entirely  to  Harriet  during  the  even- 
ing, that  it  was  remarked  by  several  of  the 
company-. 

•■ 

The  shadow  of  hope  no  longer  remained  to 
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Louisa,  whose  sole  care  now  was  to  become 
indifferent  about  hiui ;  but  this  was  not  so 
easy  a  task  as  she  imagined.  The  attentions 
he  had  shown  her  at  Larchwood,  had  never 
been  so  pointed  as  to  give  her  any  cause  to 
reproach  him  for  forsaking  her;  while  the 
time  she  had  pafsed  in  his  society  at  Oak  Hill, 
had  increased  her  esteem  for  him,  and 
strengthened  her  affection.  To  recall  it, 
however,  was  absolutely  necefsary  for  her 
peace,  and  she  believed  that  this  could  only  be 
done  by  avoiding  his  compan3^ 

She  had  never  avowed  to  Harriet,  her  affec- 
tion for  Tresilian,  or  the  hopes  she  had  che- 
rished, as  their  characters  were  too  different 
to  admit  of  much  confidence ;  and  she  was 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  expectations  which 
might  prove  imaginary.  She  now  resolved  to 
conceal  her  disappointment  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  to  bury  it  for  ever  in  her  own 
breast ;  but,  though  her  voice  was  mute,  her 
countenance  too  plainly  spoke  the  altered 
state  of  her  mind  ;  in  the  presence  of  Tresilian 
she  was  embarrafsed  and  grave,  till  by  de- 
grees,   she  became  cold    and  reserved,    and 
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under  an    appearance    of    indifference,    en- 
deavoured to  conceal  her  feelings. 

Tresilian  was  surprised  at  her  gravity,  and 
often  inquired  the  cause  of  it  with  concern  ; 
but  she  treated  his  inquiries  lightly,  though 
slje  felt  them  so  painful,  that  she  almost  forgot 
tlie  laws  of  good  breeding,  in  her  endeavour 
to  avoid  his  society. 

His  attention  to  Harriet  daily  increased, 
while  Louisa  made  no  progrefs  in  recovering 
tranquilhty.  Absence  seemed  the  only  means 
of  restc^ing  it,  but  of  this  she  had  no  hope,  as 
his  marriage  with  Harriet  would  render  sepe- 
ration  from  him  impofsibie.  She  believed 
that  she  could  rejoice  in  his  happinefs  with 
another,  if  she  was  not  obliged  to  witnefs  it : 
but  to  see  his  affection  bestowed  on  an  object 
she  thought  unworthy  of  him  ;  and  to  feel  for 
liim  the  tendernefs  of  a  wife,  when  she  ougiit 
to  regard  him  only  as  a  brother,  were  trials  to 
which  her  fortitude  was  unequal :  they  affected 
her  to  a  degree  that  ruined  her  peace,  and 
injured  her  health. 

In    this    manner   sometime    had    elapsed, 
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when  she  and  her  sisters  received  an  invita- 
tion to  the  house  of  their  sister,  Mrs.  Elford, 
from  which  Louisa  promised  herself  much 
consolation. 

Mrs.  Elford  was  a  very  amiable  woman, 
who  had  always  kept  up  a  most  affectionate 
intercourse  with  her  sisters.  The  care  of  a 
family,  however,  had  put  it  seldom  in  her 
power  to  come  to  Oak  Hill,  and  she  had 
never  seen  them  ail  at  the  same  time  in  her 
own  house.  This  was  a  pleasure  she  had 
long  earnestly  desired,  but  had  delayed  till 
Captain  Elford  could  be  at  home,  andhispro- 
fefsional  duties  made  his  residence  with  his 
family  so  precarious,  that  she  had  hitherto 
been  prevented  from  seeing  her  sisters  in  the 
manner  she  most  wished. 

The  time,  however,  at  length  arrived,  when 
Captain  Elford  expected  to  be  at  home  for 
some  Aveeks,  and  Mrs.  Elford  requested  her 
sisters  to  come,  and  remain  with  her  as  long 
as  it  should  be  agreeable  to  them. 

Louisa  expected  this  invitation  would  be 
the   means  of  bringing  Harriet's  connection 
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with  Tresylian  to  a  crisis  ;  but,  to  ber  great 
surprise,  Harriet  accepted  the  invitation  with- 
out appearing  to  have  any  consideration  for 
him,  ahhough  he  seamed  evidently  concerned 
at  her  departure. 

How  to  explain  her  behaviour,  Louisa  was 
entirely  at  a  lofs.  Sometimes  she  imagined 
she  must  be  so  indifferent  to  him,  as  to  have 
lio  intention  of  marrying  him  ;  at  other  times 
she  thought  it  so  improbable  that  she  could 
relinquish  a  man  of  his  merit  and  fortune, 
whom  she  treated  with  marked  attention,  that 
she  attributed  her  behaviour  to  a  spirit  of 
coquetry,  which  made  her  wibh  to  continue 
some  time  longer  the  uncontrolled  mistrefs  of 
her  actions,  and  to  the  finding  herself  too 
secure  of  Tresylian  to  run  any  risk  of  losing 
him  by  a  short  absence. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  her 
conduct,  the  effect  was  happy,  and  Louisa 
hoped  sheshouid  be  able  to  accomplish  a  long 
separation  from  Tresylian.  Ic  was  the  de- 
sign of  her  sisters  to  reni:iin  only  two  or 
three  months  with  Mrs.  Elford ;    bu:  it  was 
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her  intention  privately  to  let  them  return  to 
Oak  Hill  without  her,  and  to  remain  herself 
with  Mrs.  Elford  till  the  ensuing  spring. 

Unexpected  occurrences,  however,  had  un- 
fortunately obliged  her  to  relinquish  this 
plan,  and  return  to  Oak  Hill  with  her  sisters, 
after  an  absence  of  little  more  than  two 
months. 

Unhappily  she  did  not  return  more  indif- 
ferent to  Tresilian,  though  she  endeavoured 
to  conceal,  even  from  herself,  the  strength  of 
her  affection  for  him.  Constantia  was  the 
only  person  to  whom  she  had  acknowledged 
it ;  having,  before  her  departure  for  Captain 
Elford's,  found  it  impofsible  to  refuse  to  her 
kindnefs  an  explanation  of  her  melancholy. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 


A 


FORTNIGHT  elapscd  witliout  Valmonsor's 
revisiting  Ornville,  and  the  sorrow  his  absence 
occasioned  Constantia,  was  aggravated  by 
knowing  he  had  been  at  Oak  Hill,  and  had 
twice  met  with  Harriet  at  Ramsgate. 

In  vain  did  Louisa  afsure  her,  that  polite- 
nefs  had  rendered  his  visit  to  Oak  Hill  indis- 
pensable, and  that  his  meetings  with  Harriet 
at  Ramsgate  were  entirely  the  effect  of  her 
addrefs. 

**  You  know,"  said  Louisa,  ''  that  slie 
never  sees  an  agreeable  man  without  exer- 
cising her  ingenuity  in  contrivances  to  meet 
with  him  ;   and* she  has  the  art  of  doing  these 
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things  in  so  easy  and  natural  a  way,  that 
what  would  appear  extraordinary  in  ano- 
ther, seems  perfectly  proper  in  her.  The 
evening  she  brought  him  from  Ornville  to 
Oak  Hill,  she  dextrously  engaged  him  to 
afsist  her  in  the  choice  of  some  prints,  which 
she  intends  as  a  present  to  her  nieces ;  these 
prints  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  their  meet- 
ings at  Ramsgate,  and,  probably,  brought 
him  much  sooner  to  Oak  Hill  than  he.  would 
otherwise  have  come.'* 

*'  All  you  say,"  replied  Constantia,  "  may 
be  perfectly  just ;  their  meetings  may  hitherto 
have  been  accidental,  but  how  long  will  they 
continue  so  ?  He  will  not  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  my  sentiments  ;  and 
your  sister's  unwearied  endeavours  -will,  at 
length,  enable  her  to  supplant  me  in  his  afiec- 
tions,  if  she  has  not  already  done  so." 

Louisa  made  every  attempt  in  her  power  to 
dispel  her  fears  ;  but  Constantia,  though 
soothed  by  her  kindnefs,  was  not  convinced 
by  her  reasoning,  and  persuaded  that  Valmon- 
sor  was  lost  to  her  for  ever,  she  sunk  into  the 
deepest  dejection. 
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Her  favourite  occupations  became  now 
indifferent  to  her;  music  was  disagreeable, — 
society  opprefsive ;  her  father,  mother,  and 
Louisa,  were  the  only  persons  she  wished  to 
see  : — her  relish  of  life  was  gone. 

At  this  period  ^Irs.  Almorne  returned  to 
Delvin  Lodge,  and  came  immediately  to  visit 
her  friends  at  Ornville  Abbey. 

•  r 

The  sight  of  her  gave  a  ray  of  joy  to  Con- 
stantia,  which  diminished  for  a  moment  the 
gloom  of  her  mind  ;  but  it  could  not  long 
disappear,  and  INIrs.  Almorne  soon  observed 
with  concern,  an  alteration  in  her  spirits, 
which  she  attributed  to  indisposition,  and 
kindly  inquired  if  she  was  well  ? 

Being  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  she 
forebore  making  farther  inquiries  at  the  time, 
but  convinced  that  something  material  affected 
her,  she  seized  the  first  moment  they  were 
alone  together,  to  inquire  if  her  brothers  had 
been  giving  her  any  cause  for  uneasinefs? 

**  None,"  answered  Constantia;  *'  we  have 
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not  seen,  and  hardly  heard  of  them  since  your 
departure.'* 

*'  Why  then,  my  dear,  have  you  so  melan- 
choly an  appearance?" 

She  was  at  a  lofs  to  reply  ;  and  Mrs.  Al- 
morne  perceiving  her  embarrafsed,  took  her 
kindly  by  the  hand,  saying  ;  "  Forgive  me,  if 
I  distrefs  you  ;  I  can  never  desire  to  know  any 
thing,  that  you  wish  to  conceal." 

**  I  can  never,  my  dear  Madam,"  she 
quickly  replied,  "  wish  to  have  any  conceal- 
ments from  you,  and  I  will  tell  you " 

Constantia  proceeded  no  farther, — feeling 
incapable  of  exprefsing  herself  as  she  wished, 
she  stopt  abruptly,  and  remained  silent. 

Mrs.  Almorne,  affected  by  her  appearance, 
spoke  to  her  in  the  most  affectionate  terms, 
and  intreated  to  be  intrusted  with  the  cause 
of  her  sorrow,  if  it  could  afford  her  any  satis- 
faction. 

**  If  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  serve  you,'* 
said  Mrs.    Almorne,    '^  my   sympathy   may, 
4 
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perhaps  console  you ; — You  have  certainly  met 
Avith  some  misfortune  r" 

««  I  have  met  with  nothing,*'  she  replied, 
*^  that  you  may  term  such." 

*^Is  it  pofsihle  my  Constantia  can  be  thus 
affected  by  a  trifle  ?" 

Constantia's   confusion   now   rendered    all 

farther  explanation  unnecefsary. 

''  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Almorne; 
*^  tell  me,  my  dear,  who  is  the  object  of  your 
affection  ; — confide  in  me,  and  be  afsured  of 
the  tenderest  indulgence." 

With  some  difficulty  Constantia  gave  Mrs. 
Almorne  an  account  of  Valmonsor  ;  and  when 
she  had  done  so,  Mrs.  Almorne  desired  her  to 
begin  the  relation  again,  and  give  her  as  well 
as  she  could  recollect,  a  minute  detail  of  every 
circumstance  that  had  occurred  between  them, 
from  the  first  day  of  their  meeting  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

She  complied  ;  and   when  her  recital  was 
finished,  Mrs.  Almorne  told  her,  that  she  had 
Volume  I.  M 
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requested  so  minute  an  account,  as  her  situa- 
tion did  not  appear  a  common  one,  and  it  was 
only  from  the  knowledge  of  the  smallest  par- 
ticulars, that  she  could  hope  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  Valmonsor's  character  and  conduct. 

*'  Your  own  views  of  him,"  said  Mrs.  Al- 
morne,  **  appear  to  me  perfectly  just;  you 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  affection,  or  his 
being  prevented  by  want  of  fortune  alone, 
from  making  his  addrefses  to  you;  but,  I 
suspect  that  your  behaviour  has  been  more 
mistaken,  than  you  imagine.  Be  not,  how- 
ever alarmed  at  this,  for  I  see  a  remedy  ;  but 
it  is  necefsary  to  speak  to  you  freely,  that  you 
may  be  on  your  guard  in  future  against  similar 
mistakes.  The  men,  who  have  hitherto  dis- 
tinguished .  you,  required  only  a  little  en- 
couragement to  declare  their  affection  ;  if  their 
personal  merit  was  sufficient  to  obtain  your 
regard,  their  situation  could  not  excite  their 
apprehensions  ;  but  with  Valmonsor  it  is  dif- 
ferent ;— he  has  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
which  his  regard  for  you  makes  him  fear  to  in- 
volve you  in,  and  which  your  habits,  and  the 
sentiments  of  your  friends,  forbid  his  even 
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thinking  you  can  wish  to  overcome.  Your 
first  care,  therefore,  should  have  been  to  show 
him,  that  you  could  accommodate  yourself  to 
his  situation.  In  his  conversations  with  you, 
it  has  been  his  aim  to  discover  if  you  could  do 
so  ;  and  had  you  been  aware  of  his  design, 
you  could  have  removed  his  fears,  without  ap- 
pearing to  suspect  them  ;  but,  unconscious  of 
his  views,  you  replied  to  his  observations  as 
applicable  to  the  generality  of  mankind.  Had 
you  been  conversing  with  any  other  man, 
your  language  would  have  been  proper  ;  your 
error,  indeed,  was  almost  unavoidable  ;  and 
Valmonsor's  conduct  has  been  ill  judged, 
though  natural  in  his  situation  :  a  little  more 
experience,  however,  will  convince  him  that 
nothing  can  be  more  mistaken  than  this  in- 
direct mode  of  obtaining  opinions." 

"  I  see,'*  said  Constantia,  *'  the  errors  we 
have  both  committed,  when  I  fear  it  is  too  late 
to  repair  them." 

*'  I  am  far  from  thinking  so,'*  replied  Mrs. 
Almorne  ;  **  when  you  meet  with  him  again, 
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instead  of  allowing  him  to  lead  the  conversa- 
tion, as  you  have  hitherto  done,  yon  must 
endeavour  to  introduce  subjects  that  will  al- 
low  you   to  give   him   the   imprefsions  you 

wish." 

**  How  will  it  be  in  my  power  ?  He  comes 
not  here  ;  and  if  he  did,  lie  would  not  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him.  The  last 
time  we  met,  he  avoided  all  conversation  with 
me." 

Mrs.  Almorne  paused  a  minute,  and  then 

said  :  ''  For  once  the  genius  of  Harriet  Har- 

grave  may  be   useful.      Since  she  is  pleased 

with  Valmonsor,   she  will  oblige  him  to  visit 

her  ;  you  may,   therefore,  meet  with  him  at 

Oak  Hill;  and,  if  not,  Louisa  may,  perhaps, 

better  than  yourself,  give  him  the  necefsary 

views.    There  are  few  things  which  ingenuity 

and  perseverance  cannot  accomplish  ;  and  as 

you  have  so  excellent  a  friend  in  Louisa,  you 

may  safely  entrust  your  interest  to  her ;  though 

except  in  such  a  dilemma,  I  would  not  advise 

you  to  leave  any  thing  to  the  care  of  another, 

which  you  can  pofsibly  do  yourself.     In  love 
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aftairs,  third  persons  should  be  employed  as 
seldom  as  pofsible.  From  the  peculiar  situa- 
tions and  misjudging  temperature  of  lovers,  I 
have  known  trivial  neglects,  or  mere  errors  of 
judgment  in  confidents,  have  elTects  as  fatal  as 
treachery  itself." 

With  Louisa,  however,"  replied  Constantia, 
''  I  shall  be  perfectly  safe;  on  her  care  and 
prudence  I  may  rely,  as  much  as  upon  her 
friendship." 

"  Go  to  her  then  to-morrow,  and  before 
you  set  off,  I  will  give  you  some  further  in- 
structions for  her  conduct  to  Valmonsor ; 
meanwhile  do  not  allow  yourself  to  despond, 
for  Louisa  will  be  able  to  correct  his  errors, 
and  restore  him  to  you  soon." 

Constantia  began  to  be  consoled  by  Mrs. 
Almorne's  suggestions,  and  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged her  indulgence ;  Avhich  she  said  afforded 
her  the  moresatisftiction,  as  it  led  her  to  hope 
that  she  did  not  disapprove  of  her  attachment 
to  Valmonsor. 
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*'  My  dear  girl,"  replied  Mrs.  Almorne,  **  I 
dare  not  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  your 
choice  to  regret,  but,  I  believe  there  may  be 
as  little  as  can  rationally  be  expected  from 
any  marriage  you  could  make.  On  Sir  Es- 
moud  Anson's  knowledge  of  his  character,  I 
place  much  reliance ;  and  of  his  agreeable 
qualities,  I  must  certainly  form  a  liigh  idea, 
since  he  could  so  quickly  engage  your  affec- 
tions. My  chief  regret  is,  that  you  have 
formed  so  strong  an  attachment,  while  doubt- 
ful of  the  event." 

^'  For  tlie  degree  of  my  attachment,  I  think 
I  can  rationally  account ;  but  the  suddennefs 
of  it  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  explain.     Had  I  not, 
however,  found  him  deserving  of -esteem,  I 
am  convinced  my  prediiiction  for  him  would 
quickly  have  subsided,  or  at  least,  I  should  not 
have    indulged    it  ;    but   the    extraordinary 
character  given  of  him  by  Sir  Esmond,  with    1 
the  meetings  I  had  with  him  under  the  most    1 
favourable  circumstances,  made  me  yield  to     « 
the  pleasure  I   found    in  his  society,  before 
I  had  any  suspicion  of  its  fatal  effects." 
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'^  I   hope,  my  dear,    you  will  never  have 

anv  real  cause  to  think  them  fatal.     The  sud- 

•J 

dennefs  of  3-our  partiality  for  him,  I  do  not 
condemn.     We  cannot  avoid  being  immedi- 
ately prepofselsed  in  favour  of  a  pleasing  coun- 
tenance  and   behaviour ;    and    your  admira- 
tion   of   him,   did   not   spring   from  external 
appearance,  but  his  conversation   and  man- 
ners.    It  is  certain  that  love  can  take  place  at 
first  sight,  and  some  of  the  steadiest  and  most 
virtuous    attachments  have  commenced  sud- 
denly.     It  is  not,  therefore,  the  feeling  quickly 
in    such  cases,  that  is  blamable ;   but  the  al- 
lowing feeling  to  hurry  us  away  without  a 
due  regard  to  character  and   circumstances. 
Your  love  for  Vaimonsor  is,   however,  well 
placed  \   and  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  con- 
duct will  always  be  properly  regulated.     I  am 
persuaded  you  will  be  able  to  recall  him,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  desiring  you  to  tto  so, 
by  every  means  in  your  power.     Were  he 
a  richer  man,  I  should  be  afraid   to  say  so  ; 
but   in  his  situation,  your  encouraging  him 
can  only  proceed  from   motives  that  do  you 
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honour  ;  and  when  your  mutual  affection,  and 
his  uncommon  merit  are  considered,  there  can- 
not certainly  be  a  man  in  the  world,  whom  I 
should  now  prefer  to  him  for  your  companion 
throuoh  life." 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 


A  HE  weather  in  the  morning:  beino;  favour- 
able  for  walking,  Constantia  went  to  Oak 
Hill  on  foot,  by  a  path  through  some  fields, 
which  made  the  distance  little  more  than  a  mile. 

She  had  alwaj's  been  fond  of  walking,  but 
now,  when  she  regarded  carriages,  and  the 
other  appendages  of  fortune,  as  obstacles  to 
her  union  with  Valmonsor,  she  viewed  them 
with  dislike.  ^lany  of  them  she  had  long 
considered  merely  as  temporary  advantages, 
of  which  she  might  soon  be  deprived ;  and 
she  now  determined,  while  they  were  yet  in 
her  power,  to  relinquish  the  use  of  them  as 
much  as  she  could. 

At  the  door    of  Oak   Hill,  she  met  with 
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Louisa  going  to  take  a  walk,  and  upon  telling 
her  that  she  wished  to  converse  with  her  alone, 
they  directed  their  steps  to  a  plantation  near 
the  house,  through  which  walks  had  been  cut, 
and  seats  interspersed, 

*^  Here,"  said  Louisa,  on  entering  it,  **  we 
shall  be  undisturbed :  Prudence  is  writing, 
and  though  Harriet  is  walking,  there  is  no 
danger  of  her  interrupting  us,  as  she  never 
chooses  a  retired  walk,  when  she  is  alone.'* 

They  then  seated  themselves  on  a  bencli, 
shaded  by  so  thick  a  foliage,  that  though  they 
could  see  persons  at  a  distance,  they  could 
not  be  seen  by  them  till  they  drew  near. 

Constantia  gave  Louisa  a  relation  of  the 
conversation  she  had  had  with  Mrs.  Almorne, 
with  such  instructions  for  her  behaviour,  to 
Valmonsor,  as  Mrs.  Almorne  had  thought 
necefsary, 

Louisa  entered  readily  into  her  views,  and 
said  she  expected  to  have  very  soon  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  him,  as  the  invitations  he 
had  received  from  her  sisters,  must  bring  him, 
in  a  short  time  to  Oak  HilL 
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''  This  very  day,"  said  Louisa,  ^'if  you 
will  remain  liere,  it  is  very  pro!x-ble  you  will 
see  him.  When  he  called  last  week,  my 
sisters  invited  him  to  dine  with  us  to-day, 
which  at  first  he  declined,  saying  he  feared 
it  would  not  be  in  his  power;  but  I  suspect: 
he  hesitated  only  from  the  dread  of  meeting 
with  you  in  a  small  party ;  for  afterwards,  upon 
hearing  that  the  Fancourts,  and  other  friends, 
were  to  be  with  us,  his  reluctance  suddenly 
subsided,  and  he  said  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  come.  If  he  does,  it  will  be  early  ;  as 
Harriet  enjoined  him  to  be  here  in  time,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  beauties  of  Oak  Hill  before 
dinner." 

**  That  she  might,"  replied  Constantia, 
*'  have  a  new  opportunity  of  displaying  her 
own. — Much  as  I  wish  to  see  him,  I  have 
not  courage  to  meet  with  him  in  her  presence ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  could  be  attended  with  any 
advantage  in  so  krge  a  company." 

*'  If  your  courage  already  fails,"  said 
Louisa,  '^  I  shall  not  desire  you  to  put  it  to  the 
trial.     At  any  rate,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  better 
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to  avoid  the  observation  of  Harriet,  who  may 
endeavour  to  prevent  yonr  intercourse  with 
him,  if  she  suspects  you  for  her  rival." 

'^  I  shall  leave  him  entirely  to  your  care, 
and  shall  now  return  home  without  seeing 
your  sisters  ;  the  fear  of  Harriet  agitates  me 
so  much,  that  I  am  in  danger  of  behaving 
very  auk  war  dly.be  fore  her.'- 

The  instant  Constantia  had  said  tlje^c 
words,  she  perceived  through  the  trees,  Har- 
riet advancing  towards  them,  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  Valmonsor,  who  seemed  so  much 
engaged  in  attending  to  her,  as  to  be  insen- 
sible to  other  objects. 

In  Constantia's  state  of  mind,  this  sight  was 
more  than  she  could  support; — her  heart 
sunk  with  apprehension;  and  as  they  ap- 
proached, she  grew  so  faint,  that  she  was 
obhcred  to  rest  her  head  on  the  shoulder  of 
Louisa. 

At  the  moment  she  did  so,  they  observed 
lier,  and  hastily  advanced,  struck  with  con- 
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cern  at  her  appearance,  which  was  alarming, 
both  from  her  attitude,  and  the  palenefs  of 
her  countenance. 

Harriet  kindl}^  inquired  the  cause  of  her 
indisposition  ;  to  which  Louisa  rephed  only 
by  requesting  her  to  return  to  the  house  for  a 
glafs  of  water.  This  she  did  chiefly  with  tlie 
view  of  relieving  Constantia  from  her  pre- 
sence ;  and  Harriet  was  obliged  to  depart,  as 
Valmonsor  made  not  the  smallest  attempt  to 
save  her  the  trouble. 

He  stood  motionlefs,  gazing  on  Constantia, 
with  so  strong  an  exprefsion  of  distrefs  evi- 
dent in  his  countenance,  as  instantly  convinced 
her  that  she  was  still  unrivalled  in  his  affec- 
tion. 

Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  her  recovery  ; 
she  quickly  revived,  and  with  inexprefsible 
delight  beheld  his  concern,  while  it  drew  from 
her  a  sigh,  lest  their  affection  should  still  be 
unfortunate. 

Silence  continued  till  Harriet  returned,  when 
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Constantia  declared  she  was  quite  recovered, 
and  regretted  the  trouble  she  had  occasioned. 

Harriet  replied  in  obliging  terms,'and  made 
several  inquiries  exprefsive  of  solicitude  for 
her  welfare ;  but  no  sooner  did  Valmonsor 
join  in  testifying  satisfaction  in  Constantia's 
recovery,  than  Harriet's  countenance  changed, 
and,  with  a  look  which  Constantia  knew  well 
how  to  interpret,  she  said,  ^^  After  your  being 
so  ill,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  we  dare  not  ex- 
pect you  will  join  the  company  we  are  to  have 
to-day ;  nor  could  we,  perhaps,  at  any  rate 
hope  for  that  pleasure,  as  I  heard  this  morn- 
ing that  Mrs.  Almorne  was  just  returned  to 
the  Abbey,  after  a  long  absence." 

Constantia  felt  indignant  at  this  little  at- 
tempt to  get  rid  of  her,  but  was  prevented 
from  replying  by  Louisa,  who,  addrefsing  her 
sister,  said,  **  Mifs  Ornville  must  return  home  ; 
and  as  our  visitors  put  it  out  of  our  power  to 
accompany  her.  Captain  Valmonsor  will,  I 
dare  say,  be  glad  to  escort  her.  It  will  be 
easy  for  you,  Sir,"  continued  she,  turning  to 
Valmonsor,  *^  to  do  so,  and  return  here  before 
dinner." 
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'*  Mifs  Ornville,"  said  Harriet  impatiently, 
**  must  not  think  of  walking  when  she  has 
been  so  ill ;  if  she  must  go,  we  shall  order 
the  carriage  for  her." 

^^  By  no  means,"  said  Constantia,  rising 
quickly,  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  Louisa's 
proposal  ;  "  I  am  now  quite  well,  and  shall 
be  the  better  for  a  walk.  If  Captain  Val- 
monsor  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  accompany 
me  through  the  park,  he  can  return  here  in  a 
few  minutes." 

Valmonsor  immediately  declared  he  would 
be  happy  to  attend  her;  upon  which  Con- 
stantia, fearful  of  prevention,  hastily  took 
leave,  without  giving  Harriet  time  to  make 
farther  opposition. 

They  had  gone  but  a  few  steps,  before 
Valmonsor  exprefsed  fear  of  her  suffering  by 
walking,  so  soon  after  her  indisposition. 

'^  My  illnefs  was  so  very  trifling,"  she  re- 
plied, ^'  that  I  cannot  be  the  worse  for  a 
walk ;  it  is  an  exercise   I  am  fond  of,  and 
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wish  to  accustom  myself  to,  as  a  means  of  in- 
dependence.'* 

'*  In  your  situation,"  said  Valmonsor,  ^*  I 
should  not  have  expe8;ed  that  such  a  precau- 
tion could  appear  necefsary." 

"  It  is  necefsary  in  every  situation,"  re- 
turned Constantia,"  but  in  mine  indispensable. 
The  advantages  of  fortune,  which  I  may  at 
present  avail  myself  of,  rest  so  entirely  on 
the  life  of  my  parents,  that  I  regard  them  as 
mere  temporary  benefits,  of  which  I  ought  to 
render  myself  completely  independent." 

**  That  is  a  happy,  but  singular  mode  of 
considering  the  advantages  you  pofsefs,  when 
there  can  be  little  reason  to  imagine  you  will 
ever  be  deprived  of  them." 

^^  I  have  no  cause  to  expect  they  will  re- 
main in  my  pofsefsion,  nor  do  I  even  wish  it; 
wealth  has  never  been  the  object  of  my  am- 
bition." 

''  Although  you  maybe  indifferent  to  many 
of  the  com.forts  it  bestows,   yet  the   conse- 
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quence  it  gives  the  pofsefsor  must   surely  be 
high  in  your  estimation." 

*'  Far  from  it :  for  I  could  not  be  gratified 
by  respe6l  paid  to  adventitious  circumstauces." 

*^  That  is  a  very  uncommon  manner  of 
thinking." 

^^  And  may  appear  so  full  of  affectation, 
that  it  is  necefsary  to  say,  I  owe  it  to  an  un- 
common education.  Mrs,  Almorne,  instructed 
by  the  experience  of  a  varied  life,  taught  me 
to  think  as  I  do  ;  if  my  sentiments  are  just, 
the  credit  of  them  is  due  to  her." 

'•'  You  must,  at  least,  allow  yourself  the 
merit  of  adopting  her  sentiments,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  might  have  been  expected 
to  counteract  them ;  surrounded  as  you  are, 
by  all  the  allurements  of  wealth,  at  a  period 
of  life  in  which  mankind  are  not  remarkable 
for  resisting  temptation." 
« 

**  Had  I  met  with  Mrs.  Almorne  only  a 
year  or  two  ago,  and  listened  to  her  admoni- 
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tions  with  advantage,  after  having  been  reared 
in  contrary  opinions,  and  nursed  in  all  the 
luxuries  of  life,  I  might  have  deferved  praise ; 
but  Mrs.  Almorne  adopted  me  when  a  child, 
and  gradually  inspired  me  with  the  sentiments 
which  now  regulate  my  conduct  :  the  alhire- 
ments  of  fortune  I  cannot  be  said  to  resist,^ 
since  I  certainly  do  not  prize  them." 

*'  Although  you  will  not  allow  yourself  the 
merit  which  no  other  person  will  deny  you,  I 
may  at  least  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  it  will 
be  rewarded,  by  your  never  being  exposed  to 
the  hardships  of  life." 

**Alas!"  said  Constantia,  "who  can  be 
exempted  from  them  ?'* 

"  Not  man)^,  certainly  ;  but  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties, at  least,  will  not  afsail  you  :  poverty, 
that  fruitful  source  of  human  woe,  you  can 
never  experience." 

**  How  should  I  be  secure  from  it  ?'* 

**  Because,"  replied  Valmonsor,  in  a  he- 
sitating manner,  "  before  you  have  the  mis- 
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fortue  to  lose  your  parents,  you  will  be  mar- 
ried to  some  man  of  fortune.'* 

**  Never !''  said  Constantia,  emphatically. 

**  Have  you  made  a  vow  against  men  of 
fortune  r"  said  Valmonsor,  smiling. 

*'  I  mean,"  replied  she,  '^  that  my  choice 
will  never  be  influenced  by  pecuniary  consi- 
derations ;  affection,  and  personal  merit,  alone 
will  determine  it." 

Valmonsor  made  no  answer,  and  they  walked 
silently  a  few  minutes,  till  they  came  in  view 
of  the  Abbey,  tt'here  a  handsome  phaeton 
and  four  beautiful  ponies,  announced  visitors. 

**  Does  not  the  sight  of  this  equipage,*' 
said  Valmonsor,  ^^  inspire  you  with  some  ad- 
miration of  wealth  ?  You  cannot  surely  be 
insensible  to  the  numberlefs  enjoyments  it 
gives." 

"I  am  not  insensible  to  them  ;  but  I  regard 
them  as  only  secondary  advantages,  incapable 
of  themselves  of  giving  real  happinefs ;  and  I 
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should  willingly  relinquish  them  all  for  ob- 
jects which  appear  to  me  of  infinitely  greater 
value." 

Valmonsor  again  became  silent  ;  and  a  mi- 
nute after  they  arrived  at  the  house,  which 
he  declined  entering,  but  Constantia  earnestly 
requested  he  would  step  in  for  a  few  minutes, 
that  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing Mrs.  Almorne  to  him,  as  she  ardently 
wished  them  to  be  acquainted. 

**  Can  you  really,"  said  Valmonsor,  with 
an  anxious  look,  and  softened  voice,  **  thus 
interest  yourself  for  me  ?" 

**  Is  it  pofsible,"  replied  Constantia,  with 
emotion,  **  that  you  can  doubt  it  ?'* 

At  these  words,  the  change  on  Valmonsor's 
countenance  evinced  how  powerfully  a  few 
words  from  her  could  affect  him,  and  instilled 
into  her  mind  the  pleasing  hope,  that  her 
conversation  might  have  made  the  imprefsion 
she  wished. 
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On  entering  the  drawing-room,  they  found 
Mr.  Dormer  was  the  visitor  of  whom  they 
had  been  apprized  by  his  equipage  ;  he  had 
just  risen  to  take  leave,  but  stopped  a  few 
minutes  to  talk  to  Constantia. 

Valmonsor  remained  some  time  after  his  de- 
parture. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


VV  HEN  Mrs.  Almorne  retired  for  the  night, 
Constantia  attended  her  to  her  apartment,  to 
relate  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  to  thank 
her  for  the  happy  consequences  which  had 
already  resulted  from  her  advice. 

Mrs.  Almorne  listened  to  her  recital  with 
extreme  satisfaction  ;  andj  when  it  was  ended, 
told  her,  that  if  any  doubt  of  Valmonsor's  af- 
fection had  remained  in  her  mind,  she  could 
now  afsure  her  her  of  it,  from  her  own  ob- 
servation. 

*'  I  had  a  proof  of  it  to-day,"   said  Mrs. 
Almorne  ;"    which,    though   it  may   appear 
trifling  to  you,  is,  in  my  mind,  more  une- 
quivocal than  any  declaration,   or  even  than 
his  marrj^ing  you  could  be." 
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*^  I  know  not,"  answered  Constantia,  '^  how 
you  could  discern,  in  half  an  hour's  conver- 
sation upon  ordinary  topics,  a  stronger  proof 
of  affection  than  in  an  union  for  life." 

*'  In  the  way  that  you  consider  marriage,'* 
replied  Mrs.  Almorne,  '^  it  will  appear  extra- 
ordinary ;  but  marriage  is  an  act,  which  though 
the  most  important  of  our  life,  seldom  obtains 
the  consideration  it  deserves  ;  it  takes  place 
from  such  a  variety  of  causes,  that  I  never 
regard  it  as  a  proof  of  affection,  even  with 
respect  to  those  marriages  which,  from  their 
imprudence,  are  termed  love-matches :  tran- 
sient admiration,  vanity,  disappointed  love, 
compafsion,  successful  arts,  with  various  other 
causes,  as  distinct  from  love,  as  from  interest, 
lead  people  to  marry  :  but  the  feeling  I  saw 
in  Valmonsor  to-day,  could  spring  only  from 
affection.  Dormer's  handsome  person  and 
familiar  manner  had,  I  suppose,  alarmed  him; 
for  no  sooner  did  he  see  him  engage  you  in 
conversation,  than  his  colour  changed,  and 
every  feature  underwent  a  transformation." 

"  Strange  !"  cried  Constantia;"  for  the  in- 
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stant  before  I  should  have  said,  that  he  had 
not  a  doubt  of  my  affection." 

*'  The  fears  of  a  lover  are  never  asleep  ; 
the  moment  a  rival  appears,  confidence  va- 
nishes ;  and  even  without  the  dread  of  one, 
love  is  so  distrustful,  that  proofs  of  affection 
are  constantly  required  to  satisfy  the  heart." 

^'  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Constantia,  ^^  if  Val- 
monsor  could  feel,  for  a  moment,  the  torture 
of  jealousy,  how  much  should  1  pity  him ! 
Had  the  anguish  1  felt  to-day  continued  a 
little  longer,  I  should  have  welcomed  death  as 
a  blefsing.  How  well  do  I  now  understand 
what  Zanga  says  of  jealousy  : 

"  I  have  turn'd  o'er  the  catalogue  of  woes 

*'  Which  sting  the  heart  of  man,  and  find  none  equal. 

"  It  is  the  Hydra  of  calamities." 

*'  There  are  none  worse,  I  believe,"  said 
Mrs.  Almorne  ;  ^'  but,  such  is  the  state  of 
mankind,  I  fear  there  are  many  equal.  No 
situation  is  more  productive  of  them  than  a 
soldier's ;  have  you  fully  considered  it  ?" 
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"  Not  fully/  perhaps ;  but  a  veiy  slight 
view  of  what  is  pafsing  in  the  world  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  me  lament  that  Valmonsor  was 
a  soldier." 

"  He  has  given  you  a  view  of  it  in  time  of 
peace;  and,  during  v»'ar,  its  miseries  are  in- 
numerable. The  wife  of  a  deserving  man, 
who  could  preserve  any  tranquillity  or  cheer- 
fulnefs  when  her  husband  is  exposed  to  the 
calamities  of  war,  is  a  being  with  whom  I 
should  never  Avish  to  converse  ;  yet  I  am  far 
from  thinking  death  the  greatest  evil  he  has 
to  dread.  A  noble-minded  man  w^ould  not 
lament  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  in  a  good  cause; 
but  the  misfortune  of  the  military  and  naval 
profefsions  is,  that  they  may  expose  a  man  to 
fight  against  his  conscience.  What  would 
you  have  felt  in  seeing  your  husband  em- 
ployed in  the  subjugation  of  the  Poles  or  the 
Swifs  ?" 

**  Do  not  speak  of  it." 

'^  Were  a  man,  even  from  the  most  mis- 
taken views,  to  disapprove  of  a  war  in  which 
Volume  I.  N 
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he  happens  to  be  engaged,  still  it  may  render 
his  situation  one  of  the  most  humiliating  and 
wretched  in  which  man  can  be  employed." 

**  I  fear,"  said  Constantia,  sighing,  *'  that, 
with  Valmonsor,  or  without  him,  I  shall  be 
miserable.'* 

'^  You  must  think  me  very  cruel,  for  thus 
depicting  the  miseries  of  his  profefsion ;  but 
it  is  only  to  make  you  fully  sensible  of  the 
happinefs  which,  I  trust,  awaits  you.  When 
you  told  me  that  Valmonsor  was  a  soldier,  it 
made  me  very  unhappy,  till  you  informed  me 
of  his  dislike  to  the  military  life,  which  en- 
couraged me  to  hope  that  he  might  be  in- 
duced to  abandon  it." 

<*  How  is  it  pofsibler" 

*'  Listen — You  expect  five  thousand  pounds 
from  your  father,  but  I  know  that  you  will 
have  more.  When  Lady  Horndon  married, 
he  had  not  succeeded  to  the  Ashgrove  estate, 
and  he  gave  her,  therefore,  only  that  sum; 
but,   on  the  improvement  of  his  fortune,  he 
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promised  her  an  addition.  Lately,  however, 
the  increased  expense  of  Uving  made  him 
think  that  you  ought  to  have  twelve  thou- 
sand, and  he  has  accordingly  hequeathed  you 
that  sum,  and  has  made  your  sister's  portion 
the  same.  You  may  thus  reckon  upon  hav- 
ing, with  Lady  Anson's  legacy,  seventeen 
thousand  pounds :  and  as  it  will  be  in  your 
father's  power  and  mine  to  improve  your  for- 
tune many  ways,  I  venture  to  hope,  that  Val- 
monsor  will  give  up  his  commifsion,  and  turn 
farmer.'* 

"  Gracious  heaven  !"  exclaimed  Constan- 
tia,  "  am  I  not  in  a  dream  !  It  was  but  yester- 
day I  thought  I  had  not  a  refuge  from  de- 
spair r* 

*^  The  scheme  I  propose,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Alraorne,  "  will  not  be  more  agreeable  to  you 
than  to  your  father  ;  of  whose  approbation  of 
your  marriage  with  Valmonsor  you  may  be  per- 
fectly secure  :  had  I  nDt  thought  so,  you  may 
believe  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  give 
you  advice  v.ithout  consulting  him." 
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*'  Can  I,"  cried  Constantia,  melting  into 
tears,  '*  believe  in  such  happinefs! — Shwall  I 
then  always  be  with  my  father  and  mother,  and 
with  you,  my  dearest  friend  and  benefactor  ! 
— If  I  cannot,  on  ordinary  occasions,  exprefs 
what  I  feel  for  you,  how  shall  I  now !" 

*^  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  happy,  my 
dear  Constantia  ;  but  let  us  moderate  our  joy, 
till  we  know  that  Valmonsor  will  acquiesce 
in  our  views.  Though  he  dislikes  his  pro- 
fefsion,  he  may  not  think  it  proper  to  quit  it 
immediately,  and  go  into  retirement." 

**  He  will  never  hesitate." 

**  Probably  not  ;  but  I  wish  to  see  him  act 
uninfluenced  by  others.  You  would  not  choose 
him  to  sacrifice  his  inclination  to  yours  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance  ?" 

'*  Such  a  sacrifice  would  be  so  far  from 
conducing  to  my  peace,  that  I  should  live  in 
continual  terror  of  his  repentance." 

*^  I  am  persuaded  you  would  ;  and  though  I 
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would  not  desire  you  to  oppose  his  wishes ; 
yet,  if  you  find  them  adverse  to  your  own  in 
a  point  so  efsential  to  your  comfort,  you  may 
at  least  gently  suggest  to  him  what  occurs  to 
you  upon  the  subject.  Farther  you  should 
not  go ;  and  I  hope  you  wdli  not  have  occa- 
sion to  go  so  far.  During  the  short  time 
that  I  saw  him  to-day,  he  pleased  me  ex- 
tremely :  strong  character  appears  in  his 
countenance;  acutenefs  and  knowledge  in  his 
conversation;  and  elegance  in  his  manners: 
for  once  1  find  the  portrait  drawn  by  love 
may  be  a  just  likenefs." 

*'  How  infinitely  more  grateful  is  your  ap- 
brobation  of  him  than  my  own  I" 
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CHAPTER    XXVIL 


V-/ONSTANTIA  hopecl  the  conversation  she 
had  had  with  Vahiionsor,  would  obviate  all  his 
difficulties,  and  bring  him  immediately  to  the 
Abbey. 

In  two  days  he  came ; — no  longer  the 
grave,  reserved,  unhappy  man  he  had  lately 
been,  but  with  a  countenance  beaming  with 
satisfaction. 

He  entered  the  drawing-room  about  two 
o'clock,  when  she  was  sitting  alone,  beginning 
to  wvjte  a  note,  which  he  begged  he  might 
not  mceiiupt ;  but  she  afsured  him  that  it  was 
in  no  iidste,  and  she  would  delay  it  till  the 
morning,  as  she  hoped  he  was  come  to  spend 
the  day  at  the  Abbey. 

He  bowed  afsent,  and  taking  a  seat  on  the 
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sofa  beside  her,  inquired  after  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Ornville  ? 

She  rephed  they  were  well ;  that  her  mother 
was  abroad  taking^  an  airin«x  with  a  friend, 
and  her  father  busy  writing,  but  they  would 
be  happy  to  see  him  at  dinner. 

**  You  are  not  often  thus  alone  ?'*  said  Val- 
monsor. 

*'  Very  seldom,"  replied  Constantia:  "too 
seldom.'* 

**  You  are  not  then  afraid  of  sohtude  ?" 

*'  Absolute  solitude  I  never  experienced  ; 
but  I  can  be  happy  alone,  and  am  apt  to  find 
the   company  which  is  not  agreeable,  very 


*^  The  company  that  you  will  think  agree- 
able is  seldom  to  be  met  with.'* 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  fastidious,  but " 

'*  But,"  said  Valmonsor,  perceiving  she 
hesitated,  "  you  have  httle  taste  for  mixed 
society.'* 
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**  Large  mixed  parties,"  replied  she,  "  do 
very  well,  when  there  is  one  or  two,  who  can 
entertain  the  rest ;  the  company  that  is  most 
tiresome  is,  when  there  are  three  or  four  dull 
people,  who  have  no  talents  for  general  con- 
versation, yet  prevent  our  reaping  the  ad- 
vantage, which  may  sometimes  be  drawn,  even 
from  an  insipid  person  in  a  tete-a-tete." 

While  this  conversation  was  pafsing,  Val- 
monsor's  eyes  were  constantly  wandering 
from  Constantia  to  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the 
table  before  her,  upon  which  she  had  written 
Mifa  Ornville. 

**  I  know  not,"  said  he,  ^'how  it  happens 
that  I  always,  in  some  degree,  regard  the 
writing  of  a  person,  as  I  do  their  picture." 

^'  It  is,"  replied  Constantia,  '*  because, 
like  the  features  of  the  face,  it  is  a  mean  by 
which  we  receive  the  exprefbion  of  the  senti- 


*'  I  never  received  the  exprefsion  of  your 
sentiments  in  that  way,"  returned  Vahnonsor  ; 
*'yet  these  two  words  say  a  great  deal  to  me. 
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Will  you  permit  me,"  continued  he,  laying 
hold  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  *'  to  take  pofsefsion 
of  them  ?" 

^*  They  will  hardly,"  answered  Constantia, 
*'  give  you  the  knowledge  of  my  hand." 

"  They  will  give  me,"  said  Valmonsor, 
putting  the  paper  carefully  in  his  pocket- 
book,  **  more  than  you  can  imagine." 

He  paused  a  moment, — then  with  a  softened 
voice,  and  look  of  extreme  tendernefs,  he 
added  :  "  Your  name,  INIifs  Ornvilie, — ^your 
name,  at  ail  times  has  a  magic  power  over 
me, — but  when  written  by  yourself,  it  con- 
veys to  m}'  heart  more  than  I  have  the 
power  of  exprefsing." 

Upon  saying  this,  Valmonsor  rose  in  visible 
agitation,  and  walked  acroi's  the  room  ; — then 
resuming  his  seat,  he  said  :  "  Can  you  Mifs 
Ornvilie — is  it  poisible  that  you " 

Hardly  had  he  pronounced  the  last  word, 
•when  the  door  opened,  and  Harriet  Hargrave, 
with  Tresilian  entered. 
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The  regret  and  confusion  Constantia  felt 
on  seeing  them,  did  not  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  Harriet  ;  who  res^ardinor  her  with  a 
very  inquisitive  eye,  asked  what  metaphysical 
subject  she  and  Captain  Valmonsor  had  been 
discufsing  ? 

After  a  momentary  silence,  Constantia  so 
far  recovered  herself  as  to  answer  with  some 
appearance  of  ease,  that  Captain  Valmonsor 
and  she,  had  been  considering  what  kind  of 
company  was  agreeable. 

"  And  we,"  replied  Harriet,  ^*  are  just 
come  to  show  you, — provided,  my  dear," 
added  she,  with  a  penetrating  look,  **  our 
visit  is  not  very  inconvenient." 

<<  Tell  me,Mifs  Ornville,"  cried  Tresilian, 
<*  how  one  can  render  themselves  agreeable  ; 
give  me  but  instructions,  and  I  will  obey  them 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability." 

''  The  most  sovereign  rule  for  being  agree- 
able," said  Harriet,  *'is  to  talk  to  people  of 
themselves,  or  to  let  them   do  it." 
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'*  In  a  tete-a-tete,"  replied  Tresilian,   tliat 
rule  is  infallible,  but  in  a  larger  company " 


'*  O,  in  a  larger  compan}' ,"  cried  Harriet, 
*'  the  first  point  is  to  take, — not  give  the  tone. 
Do  you,  therefore,  Captain  Valmonsor,  re- 
peat what  you  were  saying  to  INIifs  Ornville, 
and  if  we  cannot  exactly  re-echo  your  senti- 
ments, you  may,  at  least,  derive  entertain- 
ment from  our  observations." 

**  We  have  no  doubt  of  your  talents,"  an- 
swered Constantia,  quickly,  anxious  to  spare 
Valmonsor  a  reply  ;  *^  and  we  know  you  do 
every  thing  in  so  agreeable  a  manner,  as  to 
render  even  trifles  interesting.'* 

'*  Is  that  a  compliment,  my  dear  ?"  said 
Harriet ;  "  Mr.  Delwyn,  who  is  just  returned 
from  the  Continent,  w^ill  tell  you,  that  where 
the  manners  are  most  agreeable,  the  morals 
are  least  correct.'* 

^'  That  is  the  observation,"  said  Tresilian, 
*'  of  a  plain  man,  w^ho  wishes  to  find  an  apo- 
logy for  his  own  defects." 

N6 
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"  The  state  of  morality  and  manners  on  the 
Continent,"  observed  Valmonsor,  "  may  seem 
to  justify  the  opinion  ;  but  it  is  certainly  fal- 
Jacious:  loose  morals,  and  polished  manners, 
are  not  necefsarily  conjoined." 

**  Far  from  it,"  replied  Tresilian  ;  *^  and  to 
think  otherwise,  is  no  lefs  mistaken  than 
unfortunate.  G I  llantry  has  certainly  great 
influence  on  manners  on  the  Continent ;  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  it  is  necefsary  to 
form  the  most  polished  manners  :  many  causes 
conspire  to  produce  them,  and  they  will  na- 
turally result  from  enlargement  of  mind, 
taste,  and  benevolence  of  heart.' 

"  There  certainly  are,"  said  Valmonsor, 
**  many  instances  of  men  of  superior  under- 
standing and  taste,  w^ith  great  goodnefs  of 
heart,  who  have  the  very  plainest  manners  ; 
but  these  men  have  been  peculiarly  situated ;  — 
either  obliged  to  afsociate  with  vulgar  people, 
or  so  engrofsed  by  scientific  pursuits,  as  to  be 
abstracted  from  the  affairs  of  life. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Tresilian  ;  '*  but  these  cir- 
cumstances are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  their 
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plainnefs  attributed  to  contempt  of  manner,  as 
a  matter  beneath  their  concern.  Mr.  Dehvyn, 
who  is  a  man  of  knowledge  and  abiUties,  but 
rough  in  his  behaviour,  andneghgent  of  drefs, 
satisfies  himself  with  the  idea,  that  a  mind  oc- 
cupied with  important  concerns,  cannot  con- 
descend to  attend  to  trifles  ;  not  considering 
that  a  truly  able  mind  comprehends  all  things, 
and  can  do  all  things  well.  It  is  not  attention 
to  small  matters,  but  the  over-rating  their 
importance,  that  indicates  a  little  mind." 

**  Are  we  not  apt,"  said  Constantia,  '*  to 
forget  the  distinction  which  should  be  made 
between  fashionable,  and  truly  polite  manners  ? 
I  have  known  persons  of  simple,  even  awkward 
behaviour,  who  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
etiquette  necefsary  in  fashionable  circles,  yet 
led  by  genuine  taste,  and  gentlenefs  of  nature 
to  the  truest  politenefs.  I  am  always  inclined 
to  judge  of  goodnefs  of  heart  by  the  external 
behaviour;  by  the  exercise  or  neglect  of 
**  those  small  sweet  courtesies  which  smooth 
tliC  road  of  life/'  but  this  may  lead  into 
mistakes." 

**  We  cannot  mistake  the  motives  of  Mils 
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Ornville's  behaviour,"  saidTresilian,  <^  when 
we  see  the  attractions  which  chiefly  draw  her 


*'  What  attractions  ?"  cried  Vahnonsor. 

*'  The  being,"  answered  TresiHan,  *'  the 
most  diffident  or  unfortunate  person  in  com- 
pany." 

**  Claims,"  said  Harriet,  ''which  I  hope 
neither  of  you,  gentlemen,  can  ever  have  to 
her  notice." 

**  Pardon  me,"  replied  Tresilian  ;  ''  diffi- 
dence is  evidently  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  my  character." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Harriet  j  "  and  your  mis- 
fortunes are  as  great  as  Sir  Jacob  Rich's,  who 
calls  himself  a  most  unfortunate  man,  while 
all  the  world  agree  to  think  the  contrary." 

<«  And  whether,"  cried  Tresilian,  <'  should 
the  world,  or  Sir  Jacob,  be  believed  ?  Is  not 
he  the  best  judge  of  his  own  sufferings  ?  Or  is 
not  the  man  who  thinks  himself  unfortunate, 
though  mistaken,  more  an  object  of  pity,  than 
4 
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he  who  meets  with  real  misfortunes,  without 
feehng  them  ?'* 

*'  True,"  returned  Harriet ;  "  hut  in  this 
w^ay  we  should  he  so  much  perplexed  where 
to  bestow  our  sympathy,  that  we  should  be 
in  danger  of  preserving  it  unimpaired. 

^^Iconfefs,"  said  Valmonsor,  "I  have  so 
often  found  mine  thrown  away,  that  I  have 
frequently  wished  for  a  thermometer,  by 
which  I  might  ascertain  the  degree  of  a  man's 
feelings,  as  exactly  as  I  could  the  beatings  of 
his  pulse  by  a  watch." 

^'  Such  a  thermometer,"  cried  Harriet, 
would  be  the  ruin  of  happinefs ;  of  lovers, 
particularly,  whose  very  existence  depends 
upon  hope  and  fear." 

As  she  said  this,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
Constantia  with  a  look  so  exprefsive,  as  threw 
her  into  confusion  ;  but  happily  the  entrance 
of  Lady  Ornville,  with  other  company,  re- 
lieved her  from  observation,  and  gave  a  turn 
to  the  conversation. 
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During  the  rest  of  the  day,  Constantia  had 
no  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Vahiionsor. 
Harriet  always  contrived  to  place  herself  near 
him,  and  behaved  in  the  most  winning  man- 
ner ;  and  although  he  returned  her  attentions 
no  farther  than  politenefs  seemed  to  require, 
yet  Constantia  could  not  see  them  without 
much  uneasincfs.  She  endeavoured  to  inspire 
herself  with  confidence  in  his  affection  from 
his  behaviour  before  the  arrival  of  Harriet; 
but  still  the  charms  of  the  latter  appeared  be- 
fore her  as  a  magnet  empowered  with  irre- 
sistable  force.  She  beheld  her  attractions  with 
real  admiration,  particularly  her  gaiety;  a 
quality  of  which  Constantia  had  been  wholly 
deprived,  since  her  acquaintance  with  Val- 
monsor  :  and  when  she  contrasted  herself  with 
the  gay,  the  brilliant,  fascinating  Harriet, 
her  heart  filled  with  apprehensions,  and  she 
could  with  difficulty  command  firmnefs  suffi- 
cient to  conceal  the  unhappinefs  she  suffered. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 


W. 


HEN  Constantia  ceased  to  see  Harriet 
Ilargrave  in  the  presence  of  Valmonsor,  she 
ceased  to  be  afraid  of  her,  and  almost  won- 
dered at  the  terror  she  had  felt.  Since  he 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  regard  her  with  in- 
difference, how  could  she  fear  that  he  would 
not  still  do  so,  when  she  was  afsured  of  his 
affection  for  herself?  Innumerable  were  the 
times  she  reflected  on  his  words,  when  he  re- 
quested the  sheet  of  paper ; — his  look  and 
manner  dwelt  in  her  imagination,  and  con- 
veyed transport  to  her  heart. 

In  a  few  days  Valmonsor  returned  to  the 
Abbey, — returned  with  all  the  joy  and  kind- 
nefs  in  his  appearance  Constantia  could  wish  : 
but  again,  a  crowd  of  company  rendered  it 
impofsible  to  converse  with  him,  except  on 
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the  most  general  topics ;  yet  so  sweetly  did 
time  glide  in  his  presence,  when  no  Harriet 
was  near,  that  she  hardly  regretted  the  num- 
ber of  the  guests. 

His  regret  of  this  seemed  greater  than  her's ; 
and  he  seized  a  moment,  while  he  sat  next  to 
her,  to  observe,  with  concern,  that  visitors 
were  so  frequent  at  the  Abbey,  that  she  could 
not  be  a  minute  secure  from  them. 

On  a  former  visit.  Sir  John  had  mentioned 
to  him  a  beautiful  spot  in  the  neighbom'hood, 
called  Willowfield,  which  he  wished  him  to 
see ;  and  Valmonsor  took  an  opportunity  he 
had  of  speaking  to  Constantia  a  few  minutes 
apart  from  the  company,  to  ask  if  she  would 
do  him  the  favour  to  take  a  ride  with  him  to 
Willowfield  some  morning. 

She  very  readily  exprefsed  her  afsent :  add- 
ing, that  she  would  go  any  day  the  weather 
was  tolerable. 

"  It  must  be  more  than  tolerable,"  said 
Valmonsor,  **  to  permit  me  the  satisfaction  I 
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"wish.  It  must  not  only  allow  us  to  ride,  but 
to  walk,  at  Willowfield.  Nor  is  this  all  I  have 
to  request : — if,  the  day  we  intend  going,  any 
person  should  happen  to  be  here  who  might 
pofsibly  accompany  us,  may  I  beg  that  you 
will  say  nothing  of  our  excursion  before  them, 
but  permit  me  to  repeat  my  visit,  till  I  can 
have  the  happinefs  of  going  with  you  alone." 

**  There  are  seldom,"  replied  Constantia, 
^*  any  visitors  here  before  eleven  o'clock : 
come,  therefore,  early  the  first  morning  you 
are  pleased  with  the  weather ;  and,  if  there 
are  no  interlopers  in  the  way,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly accompany  you  to  Willowfield." 

7'his  engagement  Constantia  interpreted  as 
a  proof  of  his  intention  to  come  to  the  expla- 
nation she  wished  ;  which,  on  different  ac- 
counts, she  earnestly  desired.  She  was  anxious 
to  relieve  him  from  the  apprehensions  he 
might  suffer  from  his  ignorance  of  her  fortune, 
and  of  the  plan  Mrs.  Almorne  proposed  for 
him,  which  she  persuaded  hersself  would  give 
him  the  utmost  satisfaction ;  but  she  likewise 
ardently  wished  for  an  eclaircifsement,   that 
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she  might  make  her  father  and  mother  ac- 
quainted with  her  attachment  to  him.  Though 
she  had  always  been  determined  never  to  en- 
ter into  any  engagements  without  their  con- 
sent ;  yet  she  could  not  be  easy  in  acting,  in 
the  smallest  particular,  without  their  know- 
ledge and  approbation. 

Her  father,  indeed,  she  did  not  suppose, 
could  be  ignorant  of  her  affection  for  Val- 
nionsorj  for  though  she  had  not  avowed,  she 
had  never  difsembled  it:  her  attention  had 
been  designedly  so  open,  that  she  could  not 
imagine  it  had  escaped  his  notice;  and  since 
he  had  not  discouraged,  she  flattered  herself 
he  had  not  disapproved  of  it. 

The  morning  after  Constantia  had  made  the 
engagement  with  Valmousor  to  go  to  Willow- 
field,  she  rose  very  early,  and  went  abroad  be- 
fore any  of  the  family  were  stirring.  She  was 
always  an  early  riser,  and  the  morning  was  the 
time  in  which  sue  delighted  most  in  the  con- 
templation of  rural  scenes  ;  before  the  busy 
sons  of  Care  call  off  the  attention  to  the  em- 
ployments of  life. 
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There  is  a  heavenly  stiUnefs  at  an  early 
hour  in  a  fine  morning,  which  has  a  peculiar 
power  in  composing  the  mind,  and  leading  it 
to  exalted  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Constantia  felt  this  forcibly,  and,  during  sum- 
mer, often  went  abroad  before  fiv*e  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  This  day  the  weather  was  un- 
commonly fine,  and  she  sauntered  long  in- 
dulging the  most  pleasing  reflections,  before 
she  fat  down  on  a  seat  in  the  lawn.  To  sit 
in  the  fields,  and  look  around  her  in  a  still 
and  silent  state,  was  one  of  her  great  luxuries; 
and  she  had  enjoyed  this  pleasure  some  time, 
before  she  sunk  into  a  reverie,  from  which  a 
rustUng  in  the  grafs  aroused  her,  and  on  look- 
ing up  she  beheld  Valmonsor. 

For  a  minute  neither  of  them  spoke  ; — she 
Avas  too  much  surprised,  and  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  her  surprise  too  much  to  interrupt  it. 

At  length  he  broke  silence  by  saying,  '*  If 
you  knew  how  happy  I  am  in  believing  your 
countenance  bids  me  welcome,  you  would 
hardly,  I  hope,  refuse  me  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  if  you  do  not  regret  this  intrusion?" 
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"  My  countenance,"  replied  Constantia, 
<*  would  ill  accord  with  the  feelings  of  my 
heart,  if  it  did  not  bid  you  welcome ; — but  how 
is  it  that  I  see  you  so  early  ?  I  expected  you 
indeed  to  day,  as  the  weather  is  fine,  but  not 
so  soon  ;  as  you  said  you  would  not  come 
before  breakfast." 

*^  And  had  I  come  only  to  go  to  Willowfield, 
I  should  not  have  been  so  early ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, I  come  to  postpone  our  excursion. 
On  my  return  to  Ramsgate  last  night,  I 
found  some  friends  waiting  my  arrival,  to 
"whom  I  am  under  great  obhgations,  and 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  years.  They  had 
come  forty  miles  out  of  their  way  to  meet 
with  rae;  yet  notwithstanding  this  kindnefs, 
I  was  so  much  disappointed  at  the  thoughts 
of  delaying  my  engagement  with  you,  that  at 
first,  I  resolved  to  tell  them  I  could  not  be 
with  them  tiiis  morning.  On  a  little  reflec- 
tion, however,  I  changed  my  design.  1  thought 
it  unkind  and  unjust  to  plead  an  engagement 
for  which  you  had  permitted  me  to  choose  the 
time,  and  besides,— I  was  uncertain — if  on 
my  return  from  you,  I  might  be  in  a  state  to 
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converse  with  them. — I  thought  it  better, 
therefore,  to  delay  the  excursion  to  Willow- 
field  till  their  departure  ;  and  I  came  here  thus 
early  to  explain  to  you  my  situation." 

*^  Will  they  remain  long  ?" 

^*  Only  a  few  days;  they  told  me  their  stay 
would  be  short,  and  the  moment  they  depart, 
I  shall  return  to  claim  your  promise." 

"  Are  they  a  numerous  party  ?  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen?" 

*'  No  ladies, — only  two  gentlemen  who 
never  were  at  Ramsgate  before  ;  and  having 
no  acquaintance  there,  depend  entirely  upon 
me  :  but  they  know  not  the  sacrifice  I  make 
to  them." 

*^  A  few  days,  I  hope,  will  be  all  the  delay." 

^*  Yes,  I  trust  a  few  days  at  farthest; — 
with  that  hope  1  shall  endeavour  to  console 
myself; — but  are  you  certain  of  being  dis- 
engaged a  few  days  hence?" 

*'  1  shall  keep  myself  disengaged ;  and  if 
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you  come  early,  there  is  little  danger  of  your 


encountenno:  visitors. 


**  The  first  morning  I  am  at  liberty,  I  shall 
certainly  return.  Have  you  been  long 
abroad  ?" 

*^  Long — I  sauntered  above  an  hour  before 
I  sat  down  here.'* 

*'  How  unfortunate  I  am  in  not  having 
come  sooner !  but  I  was  afraid  to  intrude  upon 
you  at  an  earlier  hour. — What  a  heavenly 
morning  is  this!  How  beautiful  every  object 
appears! — If  there  is  a  heaven  on  earth,  it 
must  surely  be  in  such  scenes  as  these — in 
such  moments " 

Valmonsor  hesitated,  as  if  afraid  to  finish 
the  sentence,  and  a  minute  after  added, 
**  What  a  day  this  would  have  been  for  Wil- 
lowfield  ! — but  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to 
think  of  it." 

*'  In  a  few  days,"  said  Constantia,  **  you 
■will  be  at  liberty.  *' 
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•'  Yes,  in  tlirec  or  four  days,  I  shall  certainly 
be  ut  liberty." 

*'  x\nd  now,"  added  he,  after  a  long  pause, 
"  I  fear  I  must  go, — I  promised  to  be  early 
with  my  friends." 

He  lingered  however,  some  minutes  with 
his  watch  in  his  hand,  and  at  length  said, 
''  I  should  certainty  depart, — yet  know  not 
how  to  leave  you." 

^^  I  shall  go  with  you,"  said  Constantia, 
rising,  and  turning  towards  the  Abbey. 

They  then  walked  slowly  to  the  house, 
where  Valmonsor,  reluctantly  bid  her  adieu. 

As  long  as  she  could  she  kept  him  in  view  ; 
and  as  she  stood  gazing  on  the  spot  in  which 
she  lost  sight  of  him,  she  exclaimed,  ^*  In  a 
few  days  my  fate  will  be  decided !  and, 

"  O  !  that  one  destiny  our  life  may  guide, 

"  Nor  wild,  nor  deep,  our  common  way  divide." 

Volume  /.  O 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 


X  wo  days  aft^r  Valmonsor's  visit,  Harriet 
Hargrave  sent  her  maid  to  Constantia  early  in 
the  morning  with  a  commifsion  she  had  exe- 
cuted for  her  the  day  before  at  Ramsgate, 
and  an  apology  for  not  bringing  it  herself; 
by  being  obliged  to  go  immediately  upon  an 
excursion  with  Mifs  Hargrave. 

On  receiving  this  mefsage,  Constantia  in- 
quired of  the  maid,  when  they  were  to  return, 
and  how  Mifs  Louisa  w  as  to  be  engaged  in 
their  absence  ? 

She  was  informed  they  would  not  be  at 
home  till  the  evening,  and  that  Mifs  Louisa 
was  to  spend  the  day  alone  at  Oak  Hill. 
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Oil  hearing  this,  it  occurred  to  Constantia 
that  she  ought  to  go,  and  pafs  the  day  with 
her.  It  was  so  seldom  that  she  could  meet  with 
Louisa  alone,  that  she  thought  she  should  not 
omit  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  it;  but 
anxious  to  avoid  the  pofsibility  of  mifsing 
Valmonsor,  though  the  next  day  was  the 
soonest  she  had  any  reason  to  expect  him ; 
she  did  not  set  out  for  Oak  Hill  till  near 
twelve  o'clock. 

Louisa  was  overjoyed  to  see  her,  and  told 
her  that  she  had  wished  to  invite  her  the  mo- 
ment she  knew  that  her  sisters  v.ere  to  be 
from  home,  but  was  restrained  by  the  fear 
of  damping  the  happy  tone  of  her  mind,  by 
the  melancholy  of  her  own. 

''  That  might  make  you  afraid  to  bring  me 
hither,"  replieJd  Constantia;  *«  but  should  not 
have  prevented  your  coming  to  me,  where 
your  melancholy  would  be  lefs  contagious. 
Sorrow,  my  dear  Louisa,  increases  by  indul- 
gence ;  and  I  should  hope  yours  might  be  alle- 
viated by  coming  to  the  Abbey." 

O  2 
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*^  It  would,  if  I  had  spirit  to  make  the 
exertion  necefsary  for  company,  but  of  that 
I  am  incapable  at  present." 

**  It  may  not  become  me,  Louisa,  who  so 
lately  sunk  under  distrefs,  to  urge  you  to 
exertion  :  but  my  sorrow  arose,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  believing  I  had  thrown  away 
my  own  happinefs,  and  pofsibly  that  of  ano- 
ther, by  imprudence  :  when  there  is  no  cause 
for  self-reproach,  and  concern  is  only  for 
one's  self,  it  may  certainly  be  easier  to  struggle 
against  misfortune." 

*'  I  acknowledge  it,  and  was  so  much  per- 
suaded a  little  exertion,  when  absent  from 
Tresilian,  could  restore  me*to  peace,  that 
I  had  intended  to  remain  with  Mrs.  .Elford 
till  winter  or  fpring,  without  a  doubt  of  re- 
turning to  you  in  tranquillity  ;  but  my  plan 
has  been  frustrated  by  causes  which  increase 
my  unhappiuefs,  and  deprive  me  of  all  power 
of  exertion. — But  let  me  not  intrude  my  sor- 
rows upon  you ;  permit  mc  only  to  assure 
you,  that  the  deprefsion  of  my  spirits  is  far 
from  arifing  wholly  from  Tresilian." 
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'*  Whence  then  does  it  spring?  Tell  me, 
I  beseech  you ,  you  cannot  suspect  me  of 
idle  curiosity  3  but  I  always  fLincy  it  may  be  in 
my  power  to  alleviate  your  distrefses." 

**  And  it  is  in  your  power,  in  as  nnicli  as  your 
friendship  is  the  greatest  consolation  of  my 
life ;  but  at  present  it  would  be  cruel  to  trouble 
you  with  my  vexations  " 

'^  It  may  be  more  cruel  to  leave  me  to  con- 
jecture them  j  but  if  the  difcovery  is  painful, 
I  shall  not  desire  it." 

"  It  is  no  farther  painful,  than  as  it  may  be 
distrefsing  to  you ;  for  it  is  always  a  consola- 
tion to  open  my  heart  to  you»" 

*^  Speak  then,  I  pray  you  without  reserve." 

**  Perhaps  I  ought,  were  it  only  to  justify 
my  behaviour. — You  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  Harriet  is  the  cauie  of  almost  all 
my  distrefses.  You  know  too  well  her  pafsiou 
for  admiration,  which  has  often  carried  her 
lengths  that  you  and  I  have  trembled  at ;  and 
has  at  last   been  productive  of  a  misfortune, 

O  3 
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which  has  sunk  me  in  despair,  as  its  con- 
sequences are  not  only  most  fatal,  but  can 
never  be  repaired." 

'*  You  know,  I  believe,  that  we  have  seldom 
been  in  company  with  Captain  Elford.  When 
we  did  meet  with  him,  it  was  for  a  short 
time,  and  generally  in  mixed  companies. 
On  our  late  visit  at  his  house,  it  was  other- 
wise :  the  last  month  of  our  stay  he  was  con- 
stantly at  home,  and  had  few  visitors.  Harriet 
w^as  thus  left  without  any  person  to  gratify 
her  vanity  except  himself;  and  he  was  too 
agreeable  not  to  inspire  her  with  the  delire 
of  exciting  his  admiration.  At  first,  I  be- 
lieve she  had  nothing  more  in  view  than  to 
obtain  a  little  of  Sterne's  delicious  efsence," 
without  which  she  cannot  exist ;  but  in  pur- 
suing this,  she  did  not  consider  consequences, 
and  displayed  her  various  attractions  before 
him  with  such  addrefs,  that  from  the  friendly 
brother,  he  very  soon  became  the  pafsionate 
admirer. 

**  I  foresaw  this  before  it  happened,  and  cau- 
tioned her  against  it,  but  she  laughed  at  my 
fears,  declaring  he  had  been  too  long,  and 
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too  happily  i^MPfted,  to  regard  her  with  more 
than  commoJi  admiration.  In  a  very  short 
time,  I  beheve  she  Avas  convinced  of  her  mis- 
take ;  but  his  admiration  was  tiien  too  gratify- 
ing to  be  relinquished.  Hardly  indeed,  did 
lie  admire,  before  he  became  extremely  fond 
of  her  ;  and  so  little  was  he  at  pains  to  conceal 
his  partiality,  that  when  his  wife  >vasnotpre- 
fent,  his  sole  object  seemed  to  be  to  insinuate 
himself  into  her  favour.  Her  residence  in 
his  house,  and  the  privileges  of  a  brother  in 
law,  gave  him  opportunities  for  this,  which 
no  other  man  could  have  had;  and  I  had  soon 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  was  hardly  more 
captivated  with  her,  than  she  was  with  him. 

**  Had  he  been  an  amiable  man,  she  would 
probably  have  only  ruined  his  domestic 
happinefs,  and  broken  the  heart  of  his  wife, 
as  she  had  destroyed  the  peace  of  many 
other  women,  without  endangering  her  own; 
but  Elford  is  a  man  of  strong  pafsions  and  a 
very  selfish  disposition,  who  could  not  be  re- 
strained from  indulging  any  fancy  of  his  own, 
by  regard  to  the  happinefs  of  others ;  and  it 
is  therefore,  probable,  that  he  would  have 
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drawn  Harriet  into  a  very  strong  attachment, 
if  she  had  remained  in  his  liouse ;  but  their 
misconduct  was  so  glaring;,  as  to  strike 
Pjudence,  as  well  as  myself,  and  we  insisted 
on  her  returning  inmiediately  to  Oak  Hill. 
With  some  diihcalty  she  consented,  and  to 
my  surprise  Captain  Elford  did  not  oppose 
our  design.  As  no  time  had  been  fixed  for 
our  stay,  it  was  not  extraordinary  that  we 
should  think  of  putting  an  end  to  our  visit  ; 
yet  I  expected  he  would  have  desired  us  to 
prolong  it.  He  only,  however,  requested 
that  we  would  delay  our  journey  a  few  days, 
as  lie  was  then  going  a  part  of  c-ur  way,  and 
would  efcort  us. 

"  We  complied  with  this  request,  as  we 
thought  we  could  not  refuse  it,without  exciting 
suspicions  in  his  wife,  which  we  were  most 
anxious  to  prevent.  We  knew,  indeed,  that 
she  was  not  wholly  blind  to  Harriet's  improper 
behaviour  ;  for  she  had  hinted  her  disappro- 
bation of  it  in  a  manner  that  urged  us  to 
hasten  our  departure  ;  but  we  hoped  that  she 
had  not  seen  its  consequences  in  a  light  that 
w^ould  affe6l  her  peace.  ^ 
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'^  Thcevening, however,  of  tlieday  on  which 
we  had  consented  to  postpone  our  journey, 
she  complained  ot  being  ill,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear at  supper  ;  and  next  morning  she  took 
me  aside,  and  putting  a  note  into  my  hand, 
entreated  I  would  read  it  privately.  It  con- 
tained an  earnest  request  to  PruJenceand  me, 
to  take  Harriet  instantly  away  ;  the  motives 
for  which  she  would  explain  at  a  future  time ; 
but  that  she  could  not  then  venture,  by  con- 
versing vvitb  us  in  private,  to  incur  the  sus- 
picion of  having  influenced  our  change  of 
measures. 

"  This  note  determined  us  to  depart  im- 
mediately; and  vrhile  Prudence  gave  the 
necefsary  directions  for  our  journey,  I  went  to 
Harriet,  and  told  her  we  had  resolved  to  set 
off  without  delay,  and  hoped  she  would  make 
no  objection.  Whethci-.  she  suspected  our 
motive,  or  was  unwilling  to  offend  us,  I  can- 
not ;>ay ;  but  she  oflered  no  opposition  to  our 
design,  and  in  a  few  houfs  we  left  the  house 
to  the  great  surprise  of  Elford, — to  whom 
Prudence  apologised  for  our  abrupt  departure, 
by  saying  she  had  received  a  letier,  which 
obliged  us  to  return  home  immediately. 

O  5 
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''  We  have  since  had  a  letter  from  Mrs* 
Elford,  in  which  she  declines  giving  any  ex- 
planation of  her  conduct  at  present ;  hut  con- 
jures us  as  we  value  her  peace,  to  prevent 
Harriet's  visiting  her  in  winter,  which  she 
had  reason  to  believe  was  her  intention. 

^*  The  precise  cause  of  Mrs.  Elford's  sudden 
anxiety  to  get  quit  of  Harriet,  v^e  cannot 
pretend  to  determine ;  but  it  is  too  plain  that 
she  sees  her  husband's  pafsion  for  her,  and 
dreads  her  presence. — After  telling  you  this, 
is  it  necefsary  to  say  how  much  I  am  dis- 
trefsed?" 

'*  Too  well  have  you  accounted  for  your 
melancholy  ;  and  I  am  so  much  concerned  at 
the  cause  of  it,  that  I  hardly  know  what  to 
say  :— yet,  amidst  the  gloom  which  surrounds 
you,  I  perceive  a  ray  of  light ;  Harriet's 
favour  for  Elford  will  prevent  her  marriage 
withTresilian." 

*'  It  may  retard,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
prevent  it.  My  unhappinefs  about  him,  has 
been  heightened  by  the  very  visit  which  I 
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hoped  was  to  remove  it ;  for  my  regret  on  his 
account  increases  with  my  knowledge  of  her 
character,  which  I  am  but  daily  developing. 
*  Opportunity  alone  makes  us  known  to  our- 
selves, or  to  others.' " 

*'  She  cannot,  certainly,  design  to  marry 
Tresilian,  when  she  intends  a  winter  visit  at 
Elford's.'' 

*'  Her  intentions  are  so  fluctuating,  that 
there  is  no  depending  on  them  a  moment. 
Were  Elford  present,  I  think  his  influence 
with  her  would  be  great ;  but  in  absence,  she 
will  soon  forget  him.  Her  vanit}^  absorbs  all 
other  feelings,  and  requires  perpetual  gratifi- 
cation. Her  situation  with  Tresilian  I  cannot 
penetrate.  He  is  seldom  absent  from  her, 
yet  we  hear  nothing  of  their  marriage  ;  and  he 
talks  of  going  soon  to  visit  a  relation  at  a 
distance." 


*^  I  wish  he  v  ere  gone :  you  will  be  better 
in  his  absence." 


•**  I  shall  be  better,  but  knov/  not  how  I  casi 

O  6 
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ever  be  well.  Having  told  you  of  my  heaviest 
distrefses,  I  will  tell  you  them  all,  that  you 
may  judge  perfectly  of  my  conduct  and  situ- 
ation. Oak  Hill  is  no  longer  the  agreeable 
place  it  was  to  me  a  year  ago.  I  was  never 
happy  with  Prudence  or  Harriet,  but,  till  I 
saw  Tresilian,  my  heart  was  light;  and  I  was 
fortunate  in  so  many  respects,  that  the 
domestic  vexationsi  experienced,  though  they 
Icfsened  my  comfort,  did  not  injure  my  peace. 
Now  it  is  otherwise :  I  cannot  see  Harriet 
without  the  most  painful  sensations  ;  and  un- 
happily her  conduct  has  soured  the  temper  of 
Prudence,  which  is  naturally  bad,  to  such  a 
degree,  as  renders  it  extremely  distrefsing. 
It  is  not  only  Harriet's  behaviour  to  P^lford 
that  has  irritated  Prudence,  but  her  want  of 
economy,  which  falls  heavily  upon  us  both.'* 

*'  How  can  her  want  of  economy  affect 
you?" 

**  You  shall  hear.  Upon  our  coming  to 
Oak  Hill,  it  was  settled,  that  we  should  an- 
nually afsign  a  certain  part  of  our  income  for 
household  expences,  of  which,  Ri'udence,  from 
choice,  undertook  the  management.      For  a 
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year  this  did  very  well,  but  the  second,  Har- 
riet neglected  to  pay  her  share  of  the  domestic 
expenses,  which  obliged  Prudence  to  supply 
the  deficiency  from  her  own  purse.  She  did 
not  complain  of  this  at  first,  imagining  that 
Harriet  had  inadvertently  involved  herself  in 
pecuniary  embarrafsments,  which  she  would 
be  at  pains  to  recover  from ;  but  instead  of  this, 
she  becomes  daily  more  inconsiderate,  and  is 
now  dee})ly  in  arrears.  As  soon  as  I  knew 
that  she  did  not  make  regular  payments,  I 
desired  Prudence  to  draw  on  me  for  the  half 
of  Harriet's  debt ;  w  hich,  I  believe,  has  only 
made  her  more  indifferent  to  economy,  for 
by  the  lofs  falling  equally  upon  us  both,  she 
imagines  that  it  cannot  prove  heavy  to  either." 

*'  How  does  she  imagine  you  can  support 

it?" 

"  By  thinking  us  too  insipid  to  spend  our 
money." 

*'  How  is  her  own  disposed  of?" 

^^  In  drefs,  expensive  excursions,  and  num- 
bcrlefs  presents,  which  she  gives  for  the  sake 
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of  popularity.  She  has  taken  from  us  the 
power  of  being  generous,  or  even  charitable ; 
and  has  exposed  us  to  inconv^eniences,  whicht 
may  oblige  us  to  alter  our  manner  of  living. 
^11  this  provokes  Prudence  extremely ;  but 
she  is  particularly  indignant  at  her  injuring 
Gur  credit,  and  exalting  her  own  at  our  ex- 
pense. Her  conduct,  in  various  ways,  has 
this  effect ;  particularly  by  her  feeding  regu- 
larly a  number  of  poor  from  the  kitchen,  for 
which  she  is  extolled  by  the  servants  and 
others,  as  pofsefsing  a  generosity  of  which  we 
arc  incapable." 

"  Can  you  suffer  such  imposition?*' 

<*  How  can  we  help  it  ?  We  cannot  counter- 
mand her  orders,  without  strengthening  the 
mistake ;  nor  can  we  think  of  disappointing 
the  poor,  Avho  now  depend  upon  her  charity 
for  their  support." 

"  I  would  then  oblige  her  to  pay  her  debts." 

"How?  We  remonstrate  in  vain;  she 
makes  promises,  but  never  performs  them. — 
We  cannot  take  her  money  by  force,  nor  say 
to  our  attorney,  you  must  give  Mifs  Harriet's 
money  to  us.— I  have  sometimes  thought  of 
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desiring  your  mother  to  interfere  j  but  besides 
my-  unvrilkngnefs  to  impose  so  disagreeable  a 
task  upon  her,  I  am  very  doubtful  of  its  effects. 
It  might  put  an  end  to  our  domestic  harmony, 
which  would  be  far  worse  than  the  lofs  of 
money.  At  present  Harrietts  temper  is  agree- 
able ;  were  it  soured,  what  a  life  should  we 
lead  ! — When  people  are  obliged  to  live  to- 
gdther,  Constantia,  they  must  submit  to  many 
hardships,  for  the  sake  of  peace." 

''  Would  to  heaven  !  some  amiable  man 
could  draw  your  affections  from  Tresilian, 
and  remove  you  at  once  from  all  your 
tormentors." 

**  Of  that  there  can  be  no  chance,  could  I 
even  wish  it.  I  can  never  be  partially  dis- 
tinguished by  any  man,  vvhile  under  the  same 
roof  with  Harriet ;  I  cannot  contend  with  her 
powerful  natural  attractions,  and  still  more 
powerful  arts." 

'^  But  you  shall  be  separated  from  her,  my 
dear  Louisa,  as  soon  as  I  have  a  house  to  offer 
you  a  home  in  :  your  peace  is  necefsary  to 
mine  j   and  you  will  not  refuse  me  the  heart- 
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felt  delight  I  shall  feel  in   endeavouring  to 
restore  it." 

*'  Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  me 
than  your  kindnefs ;  but  I  dare  not  indulge 
the  hope  cf  finding  an  asylum  in  your  house. 
Your  husband  might  not  approve,  though  he 
did  not  oppose  your  design  ;  and  you  cannot 
tot)  carefully  study  his  happinefs." 

"  My  anxiety  about  you,  Louisa,  has  made 
me  fully  deliberate  upon  this  plan  ;  though  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  mention  it,  till  I 
could  put  it  in  execution.  1  do  not  mean  to 
propose  it  to  Valmonsor,  but  merely  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  your  situation,  and  leave 
himself  to  suggest  the  measure  I  wish.  Nei- 
ther do  I  desire  that  it  should  take  place  im- 
mediately upon  my  marriage.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope,  that  for  some  time  after  it,  you  should 
reside  at  Ornville,  which  will  be  an  agreeable 
change  to  yon,  a  most  happy  event  for  my 
father  and  mother,  and  relieve  me  from  a  load 
of  anxiety  upon  their  account.  In  you  they 
would  still  have  a  daughter,  which  will  be 
evidently  so  necefsary  to  their  comfort,  that 
your  sisters  cannot  object  to  my  design." 
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"  This  is,  indeed,  a  plan  which  will  give 
nie  the  truest  pleasure,  without  being  attended 
with  any  disadvantage  :  for  I  am  persuaded 
that  Prudence  will  neither  disapprove  of  it, 
nor  regret  my  absence  frooi  home. — How 
much  shall  I  delight  in  having  an  opportunity 
of  testifying  my  regard  for  your  revered 
father  and  mother,  and  m}^  gratitude  to  you 
my  beloved  friend  1'* 

*'  Try  then,  my  dearest  Louisa,  to  indulge 
some  liope  of  future  comfort." 

**  1  will  try  J— I  will  hope  for  peace  in  the 
sanctuary  you  design  me,  and  that  henceforth 
I  shall  find  my  happinefs  in  yours  ; — in 

**  Friendship  1  that  best  support  of  wretched  man, 
**  Which  gives  us,  when  our  life  is  hateful  to  us, 
*'  A  sweet  existence  in  another's  being.** 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


VV  HEN  Constantia  returned  home  in  the 
evening,  she  was  much  cliagrined,  by  hear- 
ing, from  her  mother,  that  Vahnonsor  had 
come  to  the  Abbey  a  few  minutes  after  her  de- 
parture in  the  morning. 

"  When  be  asked  for  you,"  said  Lady  Orn- 
TiJle,  **  I  told  him  that  you  were  gone  to  pafs 
the  day  at  Oak  Hill,  which  seemed  to  surprise 
him  greatly  ;  for  he  repeated  the  name  twice, 
as  if  I  must  have  mistaken  it,  I  can't  imagine 
why  he  should  think  it  extraordinary  that  you 
should  be  there  ;  it  is  surely  one  of  the  most  na- 
tural places  in  the  world  for  you  to  go  to  ;  yet 
he  inquired,  if  you  had  any  particular  motive 
for  being  there  to-day  ? — I  told  him  I  knew  of 
none ;  I  believed  your  visit  was  a  voluntary 
act  of  kindnefs,   though  you   might  perhaps 
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have  some  farther  inducement,  as  you  had  re- 
ceived a  mcfsage  from  Harriet  in  the  morn- 
ing.— He  made  a  short  visit,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear altogether  in  his  usual  style." 

Constantia  had  no  doubt  the  alteration 
"which  appeared  in  his  manner  was  owing  to 
disappointment  at  not  finding  her  at  home  ; 
but  why  he  was  surprised  at  her  being  at  Oak 
Hill,  or  why,  if  his  friends  were  gone,  he  had 
not  come  at  an  earlier  hour,  she  was  at  a  lofs 
to  imagine.  Slie  hoped  a  day  or  two  would 
explain  his  conduct;  and  she  determined  not 
to  be  from  home  in  the  morning  till  she  saw 
him. 

She  was  engaged  to  make  some  visits  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  her  father  and  mother, 
but  none  of  them  would  oblige  her  to  leave 
Ornviile  before  one  o'clock  ;  and  from  the 
few  places  where  they  were  to  pafs  the  night, 
she  resolved  to  return  home  alone  before 
breakfast,  if  the  weather  gave  an}'  chance  of 
Valmonsor's  coming. 

This  she  contrived  to  do  several  times;  but 
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neither  on  those  days,  nor  any  other,  for  more 
than  a  week,  did  he  appear,  although  the  wea- 
ther was  fine. 

She  was  extremely  surprised  and  disturbed 
by  his  absence,  but  supposed  it  must  be  ow- 
ing to  indisposition,  as  she  could  not  imagine 
any  other  cause  for  it. 

While  she  w^as  in  this  state  of  painful  axiety, 
she  received  one  morning  a  nutt^.  from  Harriet 
Hargrave,  entreating  her  to  come  and  help 
Louisa  and  her  to  support  the  company  of 
two  of  Mifs  Hargrave's  friends,  who  were  to 
spend  the  day  at  Oak  Hill. 

Constantiu  was  very  unwilUng  to  go  from 
home,  though  she  felt  much  anxiety  to  know 
if  Harriet,  who  was  often  at  Ramsgate,  could 
give  her  any  intelligence  of  Vahnonsor ;  and 
uncertain,  therefore,  what  to  do,  she  answered 
the  note  b>  saying,  that  she  could  not  promise 
to  come,  but  would  perhaps  be  with  them  at 
dinner,  or  soon  after  it. 

Although  the  -weather  was  very  indifferent, 
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the  fear  of  mifsing  him  determined  her,  if  she 
went  to  Odk  Hill  at  all,  not  to  go  till  near 
four  o'clock. 

The  morning  pafsed  without  his  appearing ; 
and,  at  two  o'clock,  Harriet  came  to  urge  her 
request  more  earnestly  than  she  had  done  in 
her  note. 

Constantia  was  now  more  averse  to  going 
than  before,  as  it  would  oblige  her  to  leav'e 
Ornville  much  sooner  than  she  wished,  and 
she  begged  Harriet  to  excuse  her. 

'^  1  cannot  indeed,  my  dear,"  she  replied ; 
'*  since  you  have  no  engagement,  I  nmst  en- 
treat you  will  go  with  me  j  your  presence 
will  rouse  a  httle  animation  in  Louisa,  and 
enable  me  to  take  a  share  in  the  conversation 
of  our  guests  with  some  satisfaction." 

*M  am  too  stupid  to-day,"  said  Constantia, 
'^  to  give  animation  to  any  creature,  and  I 
wish  that  you  would  not  insist  on  my  going." 

"  I  certainly  must,"  rejoined  Harriet,  ^Mf 
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Stupidity  is  your  greatest  objection;  for  it  will 
only  render  you  more  fit  to  bear  with  Mrs. 
Abbot  and  Mifs  Tafsel.  Yesterday  mornins: 
they  invited  themselves  to  spend  this  day  with 
us,  ia  the  absence  of  Mr.  Abbot,  and  Pru- 
dence having  been  disappointed  of  several 
persons  she  asked  to  meet  them,  desired  me 
to  tell  you,  that  she  will  be  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  will  come,  that  they  may  not  find 
a  mere  famih*  party." 

*'  I  am  so  dull,"  returned  Constantia,  ^'that 
1  shall  be  worfe  than  no  body.'* 

"  Pardon  me ;  however  languid  you  may 
be,  you  will  give  spirit  to  us;  besides,  the 
party  may  pofsibly  amuse  you  ;  for  you  Avill 
have  an  entertain nient  you  are  little  acquainted 
with — women's  conversation,  when  there  are 
Tio  gentlemen  present.  Mrs.  Abbot  andMifs 
Tafsel  are,  doubtlefs,  worse  than  many  others, 
but  still  then-  conversation  is  in  the  true  spirit 
of  female  chat." 

Constantia  stili  objected ;  but  Harriet  as- 
sured her  that  Prudence  would  tliink  her  re- 
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fjsal  veiy  ur.kmd,  since  she  had  no  good  apo- 
logy to  offer.  '«  Do  let  me  prevail  apon 
you,"  she  added,  "  Mrs.  Oldfield  I  know  is 
to  dine  here,  so  yon  can  hare  no  scrapie  about 
leaving  your  mother." 

Coastaatia  could  no  longer  refuse,  and  iras 
instantly  hurried  away. 

On  the  road,  she  wished  to  make  some  in- 
quiry  about  Valmonsor,  bot  bad  not  courage 
to  enter  upon  the  subject ;  and,  on  arriiing 
at  Oak  Hill,  they  found  Mrs.  Abbot  and  MHs 
Tafsel  already  there,  who  imoiediatety  put  it 
out  of  her  power  to  mention  him. 

*'  My  dear  Mfs  Ornville/'cnedMrs.  Abbot, 
how  I  rejoice  to  see  yon !  I  tbc-^ght  we 
ere  never  to  meet  again." 

*'*  I  have  been  dying  to  behold  you  I"  ex- 
claimed ^liis  Tiifsel;  "  ^Vhat  have  you  con- 
trived to  do  with  yourself  all  this  summer  ? 
there  was  no  getting  a  sight  of  you  at  any 

public  place." 
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"  Mifs  Ornville,"  said  Mrs.  Abbot,  '*  is  as 
great  a  recluse  as  her  sister,  without  her  apo- 
logy ;  •when  she  has  as  agreeable  a  husband 
as  Sir  Robert,  we  may  excuse  her  living  at 
home." 

Miss  Tassel.  "  What  a  charming  new 
coach  Sir  Robert  has  got !  T  saw  him  and  Lady 
Horndoii  in  it  the  other  day,  and  I  declare 
she  looked  quite  enviable :  she  is  a  very  for- 


Miss  Hargrave.  '*  Do  you  think  Sir  Ro- 
bert's coach  handsomer  than  Mr.  Bafset's  ?'* 

Miss  Tassel,  *^  Have  you  seen  Colonel 
Crimson's? — *tis  quite  elegant." 

Miss  Margrave.  '^  'Tisnot  so  handsome 
as  Lady  Manor's,  which  is  a  pale  yellow  ;  the 
lining  and  hammer-cloth  light  blue,  with  three 
rows  of  very  deep  fringe,  and  three  rows  of 
lace  :  'tis  made  on  an  entire  new  plan." 

Mrs.  Abbot.  ''  Lady  Blazon's  is  the  most 
splendid  I  have  seen ;  but  every  thing  of  her's 
is  in  a  superb  stile." 
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Miss  Tassel.  *'  Do  you  know,  Mifs  Orn- 
ville,  she  has  taken  a  prodigious  dislike  to 
your  friend.  Mis.  Aln[iorne, from  hearing  that 
she  never  made  a  friend  of  any  one  who  was 
fond  of  show.  But  I  can't  think  Mrs.  Almorne 
could  say  so." 

Harriet.  '^  Mrs.  Almorne  is  too  piu- 
dent  to  say  so  in  public  ;  but,  unluckily,  she 
was  overheard  observing  to  a  friend,  in  con- 
fidence, that  the  women  who  were  eager 
to  display  the  riches  of  their  purse  by  the 
splendour  of  their  drefs,  were  not  aware  that 
it  betrayed  the  poverty  of  their  head  and 
heart." 

Miss  Tassel.  "Well,  I  protest,  if  any 
body  but  Mrs.  Almorne  had  said  so,  I  should 
have  thought  it  ill  nature. — How  charmingly 
Lady  Manor  drefses;  she  has  the  prettiest 
taste  imaginable." 

Mrs.  Abbot.  "Would  you  believe,  ladies^ 
that  Mr.  Abbot  thinks  no  body  drefses  with 
such  elegant  simplicity  as  Mrs.  Morville  ? — ► 
She  is  clothed,  indeed,  but  never  drcfsed/' 
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Louisa.  **  Do  you  see  her  often,  Madam?" 

Mrs.  Abbot.  *^  Sometimes  I  do  see  her; 
one  must  meet  occasionally  with  so  near  a  neigh- 
bour;  but  I  know  so  little  about  her,  that  I  ana 
not  fond  of  cultivating  her  acquaintance.*' 

Miss  Tassel.  **  She  can  be  of  no  family, 
or  we  should  have  heard  her  name  long  ago." 

Mrs.  Abbot.  *^  She  is  certainly  no  body. 
She  was  with  me  the  other  day,  when  Lady 
Manor  called,  and  you  can't  imagine  how 
awkward  I  felt,  in  having  such  a  person  with 


Louisa.  '^  I  dare  say  Lady  Manor  was 
struck  with  her  appearance  and  manner." 

Mrs.  Abbot.  '^  Yes ;  she  noticed  her,  and 
asked  who  she  was,  after  Mrs.  Morville  had 
very  discreetly  withdrawn.  I  told  her  Lady- 
ship she  was  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Morville,  who 
had  lately  come  into  the  pofsefsion  of  a  small 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  she  said,  that 
she  had  heard  some  one  mention  such  a  person*" 
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CoNsTANTiA.  "  Mrs.  AlmomCj  who  often 
visits  Mrs.  Morville,  says  she  is  a  most  amiable 


Miss  Tassel.  *'  lam  suprised  Mrs.  Almorne 
should  visit  her  ;  for  she  is  a  great  way  from 
Delvin  Lodge." 

CoNSTANTiA.  ''  She  is  ;  but  her  beins"  a 
Stranger  gave  her  a  sufficient  claim  to  Mrs. 
Aimorne's  attention." 

Miss  Tassel.  ''  I  can't  think  it  a  sufficient 
claim.  I  should  never  think  of  visiting  any 
one,  unlefs  they  were  of  some  consequence.'* 

Harriet.  ^*  Mrs.  Almorne  is  so  unfashion- 
able as  to  visit  from  a  spirit  of  benevolence ; 
nay,  so  odd,  as  to  do  it  from  a  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction. She  was  anxious  to  wait  upon 
Mrs.  Morville,  because  she  suspected  that  few 
other  people  would." 

Mrs.  Abbot.  *'  Really  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
ville can't  expect  to  be  visited ;  for  they  cannot 
afford  to  entertain  company  properly." 

PS 
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Miss  Hargr  AVE.  "There  is  a  much  greater 
objection  to  their  being  visited  ;  'tis  suspected 
that  he  is  a  democrat." 

Mrs.  Abbot.  *^  Ah  !  shocking  !'' 

Miss  Tassel.  "  Frightful !  I  shall  not  en- 
dure the  sight  of  him." 

Miss  Hargrave.  "  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
iie  was  a  democrat ;  for  he  appeared  to  me  a 
very  agreeable  inoffensive  man," 

"  Mrs.  Abbot.  *^Ah!  democrats  know 
how  to  deceive ;  but  'tis  well  their  plots  are 
discovered  :  the  Abbe  Barruel  has  shown  how 
the  democrats  of  Germany,  in  concert  with 
the  democrats  of  other  countries,  had  con- 
spired to  degenerate  the  World." 

Miss  Tassel.  "  I  can't  imagine  what  the 
democrats  could  intend  to  do  with  the  world, 
if  there  was  an  end  of  all  religion,  morality, 
and  good  government." 

Miss  Hargrave.    *^  Is  it  not  wondenfui 
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there  should  be  so  many  clever  people  de- 
mocrats I" 

Miss  Tassel.  '^  I  should  like  to  know  ex- 
actly what  democracy  is  ;  for,  though  I  hate 
it,  I  do  not  well  understand  it." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  dinner 
being  announced. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 


A, 


.FTEH  dinner,  when  the  ladies  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  Constantia  took  a  seat  next 
Harriet,  and  ventured  to  ask,  if  she  had  seen 
Valmonsor  in  any  of  her  late  excursions  to 
Ramsgate  ? 

**  1  saw  him  yesterday,"  replied  Harriet, 
**  when  he  inquired  after  my  friends  at  Oru- 
villa.  I  shall  probably  see  him  again  in  a  day 
or  two  ;  have  yon  any  commands  for  him  ?'' 

This  answer  took  from  Constantia  all  de- 
sire to  inquire  farther  ;  to  hear  of  his  being 
well,  and  with  Harriet,  were  the  two  things 
she  least  wished  to  hear.  She  answered 
hastily,  that  she  had  no  commands  for  him; 
and,  turning  quickly  away  to  conceal    her 
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her  emotion,  abruptly  asked  Mrs.  Abbot,  if 
she  had  been  lately  at  Del  vin  Lodge  ? 

Upon  IMrs.  Abbot's  saying  a  few  words  in 
reply, Mifs  Tafsel  exclaimed,  "Mrs.  Almorae 
is  certainly  a  good  woman  ;  yet,  I  know  not 
why,  I  never  could  be  quite  easy  with  her.'*' 

Miss  Hargrave.  "  She  is  undou])tedly  an 
excellent  character;  but  one  cannot  be  easy 
with  a  person  so  different  from  one's  self." 

Mrs.  Abbot.  *'  She  is,  to  be  sure,  a  little 
particular ;  she  is  different  from  most  of  her 
sex,  and  women  should  be  like  one  another : — 
they  have  all  the  same  part  to  act.'* 

Miss  Tassel.  *^  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Almorne 
suffers  for  her  singularity ;  there  is  not  a 
woman  in  a  hundred  fit  to  converse  with  her ; 
and  what  a  melancholy  thing  it  is  to  have 
few  people  to  talk  to  !" 

Harriet.  *' Melancholy  indeed,  it  would 
be  for  Mrs.  Almorne  to  be  confined  to  the  so- 
ciety of  women  ;  but  she  has  men  to  converse 
with.'* 
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Miss  Hargrave.  "  Men,  Harriet ! — Did 
you  ever  see  a  man  Avho  liked  a  learned 
woman  ?" 

Mrs.  Abbot.  '^  Mr.  Abbot  says  that 
T7omen  sliould  only  learn  how  to  manage 
their  bouscl'old  affairs." 

Miss  Tassel.  ''Nay,  they  must  first  learn 
how  to  get  houses  to  manage  ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  will  never  be  by  reading.  How  nicely 
has  Mifs  Poplar  contrived  to  get  into  one  of 
the  best  houses  in  the  county  1" 

Mrs.  Abbot.  **  There  was  addrefs !  But 
pray  how  has  Mifs  Bland  inveigled  my  Lord 
Turfer  into  matrhnony  ?" 

Miss  Hargrave.  *•  'Tis  said  her  brothers 
contrived  to  get  the  marriage  made  when  my 
Lord  was  tipsy." 

Miss  Tassel.  ''  And  a  scandalous  thing- 
it  was,  for  she  is  a  great  deal  older  than  he  ; 
my  Lord  is  twenty-one,  and  she  is  at  least 
thirty." 

I^Jrs.  Abbot.    *'She  is  not  lefs  than  thirty. 
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lam  certain  ;  for  on  her  eldest  brother's  mar^ 
riage,  I  well  remember,  it  was  said,  that  she 
was  several  year's  older  than  his  wife,  and 
Mrs.  Bland  is  now  exactly  twenty-eight." 

Miss  Tassel.  *'  'Tis  easy  to  see  by  Mifs 
Bland's  face  that  she  is  not  younsr." 

Louisa.  "  Mifs  Bland  has  a  pale  com- 
plexion ;  but  she  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
more  than  twenty-two  or  three." 

Miss  Hargrave.  *'  You  are  mistaken, 
Louisa ;  Mifs  Bland  must  be  at  least  twentv- 
seven  or  eight,  for  several  years  ago,  she  had 
all  the  gravity  of  thirty." 

Mrs.  Aebott.  '^  She  is  turned  of  thirty, 
if  she  is  an  hour." 

INIiss  Tassel.  *^  Yes,  yes,  she  is  turned 
of  thirty,  for  her  friends  say  she  is  much  lefs ; 
and  friends  always  call  a  woinan  younger 
than  she  is." 

Harriet.  *'  I  have  waited  quietly, ladies, 
to  see  how  you  \vould  settle  the  matter,  before 
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I  would  tell  you  Mifs  Bland's  age.  There 
was  a  bet  depending  on  it  lately,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  register  was  looked 
into,  and  she  was  found  to  be  exactly  twenty- 
four.     My  Lord  is  the  same  age." 

Mrs.  Abbot.  "  Well,  I  never  should  have 
thought  it!" 

Miss  Tassel.     '*  I  am  sure  she  looks  old 
enough." 

Miss  Hargrave.  "  Have  you  heard  Mifs 
Tafsel,  of  Lord  Tinkleworth's  marriage  to 
Mifs  Dollar?" 

Miss  Tassel.  *^  O,  yes;  what  a  strange 
marriage  for  a  young  woman  of  fortune  !" 

•  Harriet.  *'  It  is  a  very  proper  fashion- 
able marriage ;  the  lady  marries  for  high  rank, 
and  his  Lordship  for  wealth." 

Miss  Tassel.  ''  It  must  be  a  delightful 
thing  at  her  age  to  have  grown  up  sons  and 
daughters." 

Harriet.     *'  The  only  circumstar.ce  to 
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be  regretted  in  such  a  marriage  is,  that  the 
orentleman  has  little  chance  of  sufferinc:  from 
it  so  severely  as  the  lady  may  do,  if  a  young 
agreeable  man  comes  in  her  way." 

Mrs.  Aebot.  ^^  She  may  find  other  causes 
of  repentance ,  for  Mr.  Abbot  says,  my  Lord 
is  composed  of  materials  to  break  the  heart  of 
any  woman." 

Harriet.  ^^  There  she  will  be  safe;  for 
when  a  young  woman  of  independent  fortune 
makes  so  unsuitable  a  match,  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed  that  she  has  no  heart.'* 

Miss  Hargrave.  '*  It  is  strange,  however, 
that  women  will  not,  for  their  own  advantage, 
inquire  into  men's  domestic  conduct  before 
they  marry.  Lord  Tinkleworth's  severe  treat- 
ment of  his  eldest  son,  and  still  more  cruel 
behaviour  to  his  daughter  in  lav^-,  was  shock- 
ing! When  she  was  in  deep  affliction  for  tlie 
sudden  death  of  her  husband,  he  hdd  the 
extraordinary  barbarity,  although  she  had 
never  given  him  oflence,  to  insist  upon  taking' 
her  injant  children  from  her !" 

CcKSTANTiA.     "  Complete  cruelty!" 
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Mrss  Tassel.  "  Colonel  Crimson  is  to  be 
married  next  week  to  Mils  Coaxly." 

Mrs.  Abbot.  *'  It  is  said  be  was  engaged 
to  ber  friend  Mifs  Vowel." 

Miss  Tassel.  '^  Ay,  but  Mifs  Coaxly  knew 
how  to  wbeedle  him  from  her.  Mifs  Vowel  is 
one  of  your  reading  ladies,  who  does  not  know 
how  to  play  her  cards.  Women  will  always 
find  the  arts  of  coquetry  more  useful  tban 
books." 

Harriet.  *'  You  would  then  allow  them 
the  whole  circle  of  the  arts,  but  not  of  the 
sciences?'* 

Miss  Tassel.  ^^  Pi'ay,  Mifs  Harriet,  have 
you  seen  the  new  novel  called  the  Fireside?" 

Harriet.  *^  The  reviev.-ers  sa}'  they  can- 
not recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  their  fair 
readers,  as  it  pofsefbcs  what  so  many  of  them 
are  at  the  utmost  pains  to  escape  from,  ail  the 
dulnefs  of  Hc;mc." 

Miss  Tassel.  ^'  I  wonder  how  an  author 
can  expect  a  dull  story  to  be  read.  Novels  do 
very  Vvuil  as  an  amusement,  but  othcrv^ise 
thev  areG:ood  for  nothino"." 
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Mrs.  Abbot.  **  I  know  not  what  Mr. . 
Abbot  would  do  without  them.  When  he  is 
(lull  in  an  evenuig,  he*  says  they  prevent  his 
feeling  the  want  of  a  companion.  Whenever 
I  see  him  take  a  yawning  fit,  I  always  pop  a 
novel  into  his  hand." 

Harriet.  ''  I  fancy  there  are  few  families 
that  are  not  obliged  to  them  in  one  way  or 
other  ;  they  are  the  most  popular  amusement 
in  England." 

Miss  Hargrave.  "  It  is  to  be  regretted 
they  are  so,  since  they  are  generally  poor 
stuff,  that  fills  young  women's  heads  with  love 
and  nonsense,  Avhich  they  are,  of  themselves, 
too  apt  to  think  of." 

Louisa.  *^  Some  novels  have  lately  ap- 
peared on  an  improved  plan.  Dr.  Moore's 
Edward  is  almost  brought  to  a  conclusion  be- 
fore the  hero  commences  lover.  Whoever 
knows  the  idle  way  in  which  many  young 
military  men  pafs  their  time  in  country  towns, 
will  wish  that  circulating  libraries,  of  which 
they  are  a  F^pport,  could  afford  them  many 
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novels  such  as  Edward ;  though  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  in  so  moral  a  work,  and 
in  which  the  author  discovers  a  vein  of  inimi-* 
table  humour,  he  should  often  descend  to  a 
coarsenefs  that  is  very  offensive." 

Miss  Hargrave.  **  Edward  may  be  better 
than  others;  but  many  people  despise  novels 
too  much,  to  think  them  a  proper  vehicle  of 


Harriet.  '*  But  if  the  ras^e-for  them 
cannot  be  destroyed,  they  should  be  made  a 
vehicle  of  instruction.  I  confefs  I  think  the 
persons  who  despise  good  novels,  are  guided 
in  their  opinion,  more  by  theirown  particular 
taste,  than  by  reason.  Considering  them 
merely  as  an  amusement,  they  have  as  just  a 
claim  to  approbation,  as  many  amusements 
of  which  all  the  world  approve  ;  and  if,  in  any 
instance,  they  can  be  found  to  conduce  to 
moral  improvement,  they  have  a  high  claim 
to  praise." 

CoNsTANTiA.  *'  I  should  suspcct  the  in* 
discriminate  contemners  of  novels,  are  apt  to 
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confound  the  species  of  composition  with  the 
abuse  of  it.'* 


Harriet.  '^  And  I  suspect  that  many  of 
them,  who  have  not  taste  to  relish  its  excel- 
lencies, censure  it  as  a  cheap  way  of  acquir- 
ing reputation  for  superior  judgment." 

Louisa.  "  The  degree  of  estimation  in 
which  novels  should  be  held,  has  been  so 
much  the  subject  of  dispute,  that  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  determine  their  claim  to  approba- 
tion ;  but  I  can  aver,  that  some  of  the  strongest 
and  most  virtuous  imprefsions  I  ever  received, 
were  from  novels." 

Harriet.       *'  And   I    acknowledoe    that 

o 

some  of  the  most  dangerous  ever  made  upon 
me,  were  from  the  same  source." 

Constantia.  ''  This  sufficiently  evinces 
their  importance  ;  and  I  own  I  should  scarcely 
think  it  pofsible  for  any  young  woman  to  read 
Clarifsa  Harlow,  without  being  imprefscd  with 
•the  love  of  virtue." 
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Harriet.  "  Or  to  read  Tom  Jones, 
without  having  her  virtue  contaminated." 

Constant! A.  "  My  father  thinks,  that, 
either  for  man  or  woman,  Tom  Jones  is  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  books  that  ever  was 
pubhshed.*' 

Mrs.  Abbot.  '^  What  do  you  think  of 
Roufseau's  Eloise,  Mifs  Ornville  ?  Is  not  she 
an  edifying  example  of  virtue  ?" 

Constantia.  "  I  never  read  it,  Madam, 
being  desired  by  Mrs.  Ahuorne  not  to  open 
it." 

Harriet.  *'  I  read  itlately ;  andamclear 
the  virtue  it  exhibits,  cannot  counteract  the 
poison  it  contains.  But  I  hardly  admire  it 
in  any  respect.  The  great  merit  of  Julia,  is 
intended  to  lie  in  her  conduct  to  St.  Preux, 
after  she  was  married,  when  he  resided  in  her 
house  ;  yet  she  declares  her  love  for  him  was 
then  over.  If  it  was,  where  was  her  extraor- 
dinary virtue  ?  If  it  was  not,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  her  veracity  ? — But  it  may  be  said 
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she  deceived  herself.  Could  she  do  so,  and 
feel  strongly  ? — The  mistakes  of  Julia  at 
eighteen,  may  be  understood  ;  at  twenty-eight 
tlicy  are  unintelligible.  Had  Mrs.  Wolmar's 
conduct  to  St.  Prcux  been  accompanied  with 
the  full  consciousnefs  of  her  affection  for  him,  it 
Vvould,  indeed,  have  been  examplary." 

Louisa.  *'  Yet,  even  then,  I  should  have 
wished  her  to  betray  more  grief  and  tender- 
nefs  in  private." 

Mrs.  Abbot.  '^  Many  people  think  the 
conduct  of  Julia  very  beautiful." 

Harriet.  *'  I  can  think  nothing  beautiful, 
which  is  not  natural.  I  view  Julia  just  as  I 
should  do  the  portrait  of  a  woman,  whose  e3^es 
were  placed  in  her  forehead  ;  in  vain  would 
the  painter  tell  me  the  features  were  finely 
drawn, — they  might  be  so,  but  their  effect 
would  be  lost  upon  me." 

Mrs.  Abbot.  **  May  there  not  be  some 
defect  in  your  eyes,  Mifs  Harriet?" 

Louisa.  "  The  same  defect  is  in  mine, 
for  I  am  entirely  of  Harriet's  opinion.  Al- 
though I  often  pity  Julia,  it  is  seldom  that  her 
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conduct  does  not  either  disappoint,  or  ofi'end 
me. 

If  her  father  had  merely  required  the  sacri- 
fice of  her  own  happinefs  to  his  will,  she  ought 
perhaps,  to  have  yielded  to  him,  although  it 
would  have  been  going  far  for  such  a  father^ 
but  to  doom  St.  Preux  to  misery,  to  break  her 
solenm  vows  to  him,' — and  to  sacrifice  her 
person,  are  acts,  which  are  at  once  shocking, 
and  unpardonable ! 

Harriet.  '*  We  hear  some  men  condemn- 
the  legal  prostitution,  of  which  women  are 
guilty,  who  marry  without  affection,  although 
they  have  every  other  inducement ; — in  the 
circumstances  of  Julia,  how  very  shocking  is 
the  prostitution ! 

Louisa.  **  Yet  for  whom  does  she  make 
such  sacrifices  }  For  a  father,  who,  after  being 
all  his  hfe  a  bad  htisband,  disposes  of  his 
daughter  as  a  bale  of  goods  for  his  own  satis- 
faction. Yet  this  very  father  she  always  dig- 
nifies with  the  title  of  the  best  of  fathers  1" 

Harriet.  "Her  husband  too,  she  re- 
Terences,  although  he  is  another  selfish  being, 
\s'ho  marries  her  without  regret  or  hesitation. 
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tliough  he  knows  the  misery  it  occasions  her. 
Is  it  pofsible  to  sympathise  in  her  feelings  for 
either  ? 

Louisa.  ^'  But,  if  she  really  believed  the 
man  her  father  had  chosen  for  her  husband^ 
worthy  of  respect,  how  are  we  to  excuse  her 
marrying  without  informing  him  of  her  situa- 
tion with  St.  Preux  ? 

The  first  errors  of  her  life  we  may  forgive, 
as  they  were  intended  by  the  author  to  make 
the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Wolmar  moreexamplar}^ ; 
but  how  can  we  pardon  him  for  making  her 
deficient  in  modesty  ?  There  are  sentences  ia 
her  letters,  both  before  and  after  marriage, 
which  ought  never  to  have  come  from  her  pen. 

He  is  hkewise  blamable  in  making  her 
general  conduct  deficient  in  tendernefs  to  St. 
Preux.  Both  Julia  and  Clara,  are  often  most 
unnecefsaiily  harsh  in  their  language  to  him. 
Roufseau  understood  the  tendernefs  of  pafsion, 
but  not  the  softnefs  of  humanity. 

With  Clara,  I  am  still  lefs  pleased  than 
with  Julia.  At  eighteen  she  is  respectable: 
but  at  twenty-eight,  she  is,  before  the  death  of 
her  friend,  a  disagreeable  romp  ',  and  after  it, 
a  violent^  petulent,  troublesome  child." 
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Mrs.  Aebot.  "  Is  there  no  part  of  the 
work  you  admire^Miis  Louisa?" 

Louisa.  ^'  The  pathetic  tendernefs  of  St. 
Preux,  I  think  inimitable.  Two  or  three  of  his 
letters,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pafsages, 
are  chef-d'oeuvres, — but  on  the  iirst  perusal  of 
them,  their  effect  was  in  some  mcasuie  lost 
upon  me,  from  the  difsatisfaction  excited  by 
the  other  parts  of  the  work.  I  never  read  a 
book  I  was  so  often  tempted  to  lay  down 
from  wearinefs,  or  throw  aside  from  disgust." 

Harriet.  *•  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enu- 
merate its  faults;  and  its  celebrity  appears  to 
me  only  a  striking  proof  of  the  power  of 
eloquence,  when  employed  on  the  pafsions.—- 
Nobody  but  Roufseau  could  have  contrived 
such  a  combination  of  incongruities  ;  it  is  a 
tifsue  of  absurdities,  which  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  for  the  sake  of  young 
women,  and  common  sense." 

Mrs.  Abbot.  <^  What  do  you  think  of 
Clarifsa  Harlo ,'. ,  ladies?  She  has  been  com- 
pared with  Julia." 
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Louisa.  *'  Clarifsa  I  think  uniformlv 
charminLj.  Her  errors,  Avhich  are  chiefly 
errors  of  judgment  at  nineteen,  are  only  sucli 
as  are  necclsary  to  prevent  our  thinking  the 
character  too  perfect  for  human  nature.  Her 
virtue  is  equal  to  all  her  trials  ;  yet  no  un- 
natural, or  incredible  tranquillity,  is  seen  in 
her  conduct. — The  whole  novel  appears  to 
me  a  master-piece.  The  characters  are  so 
admirably  drawn,  that,  while  1  read  their 
letters,  I  almost  fanc}^  niysclr"  the  person  who 
v/rites  ;  and  so  powerfully  are  the  pafsions  in- 
terested, that  ercn  after  the  death  of  tiie 
heroine,  attention  is  kept  awake  during  a 
Avhole  volume,  with  undiminished  force, " 

CoNSTANTiA.  '*  Clarifsa is, Unfortunately, 
too  tedious  and  melancholy  to  be  generally 
read  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  works  which  lead 
me  to  be  surprised,  that  novels  thould  ever  be 
thought  a  contemptible  species  of  composi- 
tion. I  should  have  expected  them  to  please, 
as  far  as  the  sympathies  of  mankind  could  be 
interested,  by  representations  of  life.  If  the 
novel  has  not  the  beauty  of  poetry,  the  skill 
of  actors,  and  ornaments  of  the  stage  to  give 
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it  effect ;  it  is  superior  to  the  drama,  by  com- 
prehending a  wider  range  of  events,  and  by 
being  free  from  many  of  the  disadvantages, 
to  whrch  theatrical  representations  are  ex- 
posed " 
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